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In bringing out the second part uf the 
Indian Nation Builders, tije publinhcra dissirt* 
to express their gratitude to the rteulnig 
public for the reception they have accorded 
to the first Part. In appreciation of fhe 
encouragement received, considerable improve 
ments have been made. The book is bound 
in full Calico and the .size of the book has bren 
considerably increased devoting a large number 
of pages to the lives and speeches of each 
illustrious son of India who adorns the pages 
of this volume. In consequence the price of 
the book has been raised a little to meet the 
necessary improvements. 

It is unnecessary to say that the inolusion 
or exclusion of any patriotic Indian from the 
two Parts now before the public, conveys no 
suggestion as to their relative worth. The 
series is not complete and it is difficult to say 
who will be included and who not in the 
galaxy of Indian Heroes, which they desire to 
portray. 

The publishers desire in oonolttsiou to 
thank the many friends who have bad a 
willing hand in the making of this book. 
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Dr. Dadhabai Naoroji 



DADABHAI NAOROJl. 

It was on the 4th of September, 1826, in the City 
of Bombay that Mr. Dadabhai Naorojt saw the light 
of day. His ancestors had been priests for some six 
centuries and Mr. Naoroji is the first member of 
his family to have diverted his attention from 
priesthood to public life. He had the misfortune 
to lose his father at the very early age of four and 
the task of bringing up young ‘ Dady’— as_ he was 
fondly called by his mother— devolved upon that 
lady. Fortunately, for India, Mrs. Naoroji was a 
woman of strong common sense and she gave her 
son the best education then available in Bombay. 
In the course of an autobiographical sketch, 
contributed in 1204, to the well-known London 
Weekly — M, A. p. (" Mainly About People”) — this 
is what Mr- Naoroji wrote about his mother : — 

“ There is one who if she comes last in this 
narrative, has ever been first of all — My mother. 
Widowed when I, her only child, was an infmit^ 
she voluntarily remained a widow, wrapped up in 
me, her everything in this world. She worked for 
her child, helped by a brother. Although illiterate 
and ^though all love for me, she was a wise 
mother. She kept a firm hand upon me and saved 
me from the evil influences of my surroundings. 
She was t^ wise counsellor of the ne^hbburhoodv> 
tie^>ed me with all- her heart in my work fm 
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female edncatioc and. other social reforms against 
the prejudices of the day. Shb madb mb what I 
AM.” 

Education in those days was entirely ifree in 
Bombay and this was fortunate fox young Naoroji, 
as hie mother was too poor to pay for her son’s 
education. “The incident has madei me," says 
Mr. Naoroji, in the sketch referred to above, “ an 
ardent advocate of free education and of the 
principle that eve^ry child should have the opportu* 
nity of receiving all the education it is capable of 
a^milating, whether it is born poor ok with a 
silver spoon in its mouth.” After a course of 
studies at a school conducted under the auspices 
of the Glovernment, young Naoroji entered as a 
scholar in the then recently started Elphinstone 
Institt^ion — to perpetuate the name and fame of 
Governor i&lphinstcHie of Bombay, one of the great- 
est Anglo'Indiaa administrators of the nineteenth 
century — smd here be proved himself to be such an 
mtelligeBt and paioE^king lad, that he always 
mantled tn ^rcy away most of the prises and 
fn:hibiti(»)s .^warded to successful students ; so 
much go tbae he came to be looked upon as the 
*’ ®Lhibilaon ioy" of the schoci. A lady visitor to 
yiie school, one Mrs. Poston, in her booi: oalled 
We^em hMa, gives cm inteuestingsketob of yonx^ 
who mort favoaeahiy^ impeeased hst. She 
VN^s of iha little Fhrsee lad who “ with an otrec-^ 
IsMigieg; fete^d ssd small spmkiing eyes imenlmr- 
niteaeted-atteiitmn/’ ^ The niKMaonI « <fnentM»n 
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was proposed to the class, he qniokly took a step 
before the rest, contracted his brows in deep and 
Bnxiotis thought and with parted lips and fingers 
eagerly nplifted towards the master, rapidly worked 
his problem and blurted out the solution with a 
startling haste. The little fellow seemed wholly 
animated with a desire of excelling and his mental 
capabiiitii'S proriii«od ■uiin;4''ich,reward.” Mr. Naoroji 
himself refers to the above incident in his autobio- 
graphical sketch as follows ; — 

" I remember at one of the school examination, 
a fellow-pupil, having learned the ready reckoner by 
heart carried off the prize X had expected. But at the 
distribution of prizes, when questions outside the 
book were asked, he faltered and broke down. I 
seized the opportunity, rushed out of the ranks 
and answered. Then and there an English gentle- 
man, among the company gave me a prize and 
Mrs. Poston, the lady traveller, who was also pre- 
sent, has made a special note of the incident in her 
book, Western India.’* 

Such was the “ little fellow” at school, and who 
can say that the promise of childhood has not, in 
his case, been more than amply redeemed by the 
achievements of youth and old-age ? 

By at the age of twenty, Mr. Naorcqi had 

come to be reao:^taed as the most brilliant scholar 
of the day in she capital of Westorn India and Sir 
Br^ne Pemy,) the than Ohief; Jnstioe itod Preatdsul 
•od tile B<^»dnf Bdaealtoi^ wAto was wttfanl agnaai 
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friend of the people, was so much struck with the 
youth’s intelligence, vei^tility and strength of 
character that he proposed to bear half the cost of 
the expenses for his being sent to [England, to be 
called to the bar,' the other half of the expenditure 
to be defrayed by sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhai, the first 
Indian haronet, and others. It was all well nigh 
settled, when it suddenly fell through, on account of 
Sir Jamsetjee’s fears that young Naoroji might for- 
sake in England the faith of his forefathers, for that 
of the people amongst whom his lot would be cast. 
Oue, can hardly contemplate without emotion the 
loss to the litigants of India which has resulted from 
the adverse decision of Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhai, 
but Sir Brskine — years latter, while a member o”f 
the India Coxmcil — told Mr. Naoroji, in the course 
of a conversation, that it was as well his pro- 
posal had not been accepted as he was sure that 
Mr.^Naoroji's' life, as it was, had made far greater 
public usefulness than if. he had become aJawyer. 
It being thus settled that Mr. Naoroji was not 
to be sent to England, he now cast about for a 
swtable employment, as the j^eouniary <k3indition of 
his family Was none of the best. He Imd not long to 
wait, Jbx h# was soon after appointed Head Assis- 
tant Master;^of his School, and on the occasion of 
the prize distribution>waa awarded by the Principal 
the gc^d medaltior peofieibncy in Mathematics. In 
IStd, In reBOgnition ^ ibis secvio^ rendered as 
4N^^hnlfMastex ^e deeutih of ttie Eaio- 

psaa l^ofessm; erf Mathematics saS. PhyaisB, appoin< 
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ted ' in his place, being the first Indian who was 
hononred with such a distinction. It goes wiihout 
saying that Mr. Naoroji fully justified his appoint- 
nient. 

“ The greatest event of my early carepr,” 
says Mr. Naoroji in his sketch in the M. A. P., 
*' was my appointment as Professor of Mathe- 
matics and natural Philosophy at my old, old 
ahnamater — Blphinstone College — as I was the 
first Professor in India with the title of Blphin*- 
stone Professor. To me it is the dearest title and 
honour above all honours. It is my delight and 
many a school-fellow and pupil call me ‘ Dadabhai 
Professor’ to this day. ” 

* During all these years, however, from 1845 to 
1853 (when he left for England). Mr. Naoroji’s 
activities were not confined merely to the work of 
teaching his classes. On the contrary, they covered 
a range the mere enumeration of which would 
‘require considerable space. To refer to the most 
prominent of these, it was due to Mr. Naoroji that 
Bombay owed her first school for girls, which was 
opened in the teeth of^the opposition of the promi- 
nent members of the Indian community. The girls* 
school, however, was by no means a sufficient outlet 
for the super-abundant energy smd enthusiasm of 
the young professor, which, therefore, were diverted 
into many other useful channels. He was • instro- 
mentel in founding, organizing and placing on a 
«oand basis many a social, educational, literary and 
even religious institution, chief among which were 
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the Xifterary and Scientific Society, the Bombay 
Association, the Framjee Gowasjee Institute, the 
Iranee Fund, the Parses Gymnasium, the Widow 
Be-marriage Association, and last but not least the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, This is, by no means, 
a complete list of the institutions and associations 
^)romoted by Mr. Naoroji, but it is sufiicieutly calcu* 
lated to give the reader a clear idea of Mr. Naoroji’s 
.wide and Tarjed rmage of activities. “These years” 
says Mr. Nemroji, “ were full of all sorts of reforms 
— social, educational, political and religious.” 

“Ah those years!” be sighs after in hta 
autobiographical recollections in the M, A. P, 
Female education, free associ^ion of women with 
mm at public, social and other gatherings, infant 
rSc^o^ls^. student’s liters«7 und scientific societies, 
aecieties for the; diffusion of useful knowledge in 
vernacular. Parti reform, abolition of child 
marriages . re-marriage of widows among Hindus, 
Fapfi religious reform soeiaties, were some of 
the problems shackled, ■ movements set on foot and 
^inaugurated by a ^end of young maa 
fr^sh from Qollege,. , helped in some matters by the 
i^d aided by the mori^ support and eneoui;- 
Igef^tbf |!Jich. nmi aa Esskhie Perry, Professor 

.“'•A others. Such were the first fruits of 
education, gjvan ak the ^iidunstona 

Gfiltege. 

"^ut as-u even tnesennd mony Institutions, 
i^^fih he oi}^in^e4,jpd for ha actively 

iahqured were not &JCt||Biant fee the aftope of his. 
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Tinbonnded enthasiasm and nnSiring energy, he 
started in 1851 a Gajarati weekly, Bast-Gofter. 
(Truth teller) — as the organ of the advanced' and 
progressive party — to further social, religious and 
educational reforms in the Indian community. 
This paper Mr, Naoroji edited for two years with 
rare devotion and seif>sacridce, daring which time 
it came to be placed on a sound financial footing. 
Later, it passed into other hands and has now for 
a long time been conducted on lines which wnuld 
hardly meet vrith the approval of its founder and first 
editor. In short, the whole of the ten years between 
his entering the world as a youth of twenty and his 
leaving for England as a young man of thirty, were 
devoted to hard and incessant work — educational 
social, literary, scientific and even religious — in the 
interest of his country and his countrymen, and if 
to-day the vernacular press of Bombay is the best 
conducted and most successful in the country, if 
to-day female education is more advanced in Bombay 
than even in Calcutta or Madras, if to-day thm;6 is 
a richer literature in Gujarati than in any other 
Indian vernacular (except perhaps, in Bengali) if 
to-day social reform and progress have made 
greater slarides in the 'Western X^esidoncy than in 
the rest of India, it is greatly due to the iiutLation, 
devotion and self-sacrificing labours and youtMul 
energies of Mr. Ladabbai Naoroji. “ By this time^ ' 
»ya Mr, Naoroji, “ the thought developed itself in 
my mind .that-— my education and alt tiie beoefitt 
asykig therefrom toame from the people, I miisni 
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return to them the heat I had in me and must dovote 
myself to the service of the people. While this 
noble, altruistic thought was developing itself in 
Mr. Naoroji’s mind he lighted upon Olerkson 8 
work on The Slave Trade and the life of Howard, 
the philanthropist This jiettled all doubts. “ The 
die was oast” and “ the desire of my life,” says 
Mr. Naoroji, “was to serve the people as opportunity 
permitted.” 

In 1866 Messrs. Oama & Co., of Bombay, vranted 
to establish a branch of their firm in England and 
in easting about for a suitable representative they 
naturally thought of the brilliant youth who, M a 
Professor of Physios and Mathematics, no less than 
by his other multifarious activities, had come to be 
regarded as the coming man in Western India. 
Though Mr. Naoroji had not until then acquired 
smy experience of the business of banking, trade 
and commerce, such as the confidence reposed in 
bis wisdom, intelligence and capacity for work by . 
Messrs. Gama & Co., that they immediately took 
Mr. Na^oji as a partner in the firm, and thus 
began his long connection with England which has 
nsrw leaited for over half h century. Once on the 
soil t)f Mr.Naoroji — whose motto through- 

-l^has been “ Best elsewhere ” set about the 
ta^ cd 'bda<»ting the British people as to their 
grave and (Serous responsibilities in ecmneotion 
wMi Indhk. He soon smarted ti^e* Xiohdon India 
Society, which, in the course of nmriy fif^ years’ 
^tstence, has had to mcpezience m^y a reverse in 
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its fortnnes, but which, tbauks to the assiduous 
efforts and zeal of its founder, has naanaged, to 
keep its head above water and has been again pretty 
active during the last few years, under the presi- 
dency of its original founder. Not content, how 
■ever, with the Indian Society Mr. Naoroji con- 
ceived and carried out the organization of a larger 
association — which was to differ from the Society 
in so far that it was to admit not only Indians but 
such Anglo-Indians as well, as were interested in 
the welfare of India. This resulted in the founda- 
tion of the well-known East India Association in 
1877. In the early years of its existence the 
Association did most excellent work in the way of 
disseminating sound and healthy views on Indian 
problems, and the early issues of its Journal contain 
a wealth of material on Indian politics and econo- 
mics — much of it contributed by Mr. Naoroji himself 
which might well be reprinted by some enterprising 
publisher. These two institutions — the Society and 
■the Association — did yeoman service in the cause of 
popularising Indian questions, the value of which 
pan hardly be over-estimated. But Mr. Badabhai 
Naoroji, while engaged in the business of the firm 
and the control of the two institutions he bad 
founded, was no less active in Other directions. 
He became connected with many a useful English 
institntion, literary and scientific bodies; was ap- 
pointed a Professor of Gujarati in the University 
-College, London, and a memben of its Senate ; 
Ipsmded, being a staunch mason, a lodge, 'The 
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Marquis of Dalhoosie’ ; was elected a Director of an- 
losQrance Cotopany, corresponded with variona 
Secretaries of State for India in regard to many a 
pressing Indian problem, wrote many a letter to the 
newspapers throwing lighten controversial snbiects 
and placing before the British pnblic the Indian 
view of the question, travelled about and addressed 
numerous meetings on Indian wrongs and grie- 
vances ; and read many a paper before learned 
Societies and Associations correcting popular 
European fallacies as to the inherent inferiority of 
the Asiatic races i^s compared with the European. 
All this, however, is not even a bare resuTtie of the 
vast and varied activities of Mr. Naoroji, and can 
hardly convey to our readers an idea of the great 
and useful work done by this great Indian patriot 
to advance the cause^ — the ever dear cause of India— 
of his mother eauntry. 

Thus mote than a dozen years sped on there 
course >bnA a® ilMuck would have it, just then 
Mr. Naor^i’s firm came to grirf. Mr. Naoroji had 
during faisstay in England established a reputation 
iar absolute honesty and integrity as a merchant^ 
bujt ba met with sonse sad reverses in attempting 
to exiricaAe a mmj^mitile friend who had got Into 
^ffioulties, with the result ths^ his ovm filrm ieit 
eam^led to stop i^meut. losses amounted 
to tlaee lakhs -of Bupeea, hut sueh has evmr hems 
Mr>, Naoroji’&reputatic^for strsdght forwardness in 
all- deahngaand busdnesardaleociB, that the creditors 
of the. firm deeply symeps^hised witir him m his 
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embarassraents, extended to him every considera- 
tion and actnally engaged bis services to help them 
in the liquidation. With the aid of some loans 
from friends, Mr. Haoroji, though struggling hard 
with difficulties, managed to steer clear of bis 
financial troubles and retnrned to Bombay in 1869, 
after having diligently, strenuously and zealously 
worked in England, on behalf of India, for nearly 
a decade and a half. A grand demonstration was 
got up by the citizens of his native city in his 
honour, mainly at the instance of the late Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta, who had shortly before retnrn- 
ed to India after having been called to the bar. 
At a large and representative meeting of all classes 
o*f the heterogeneous population of Bombay, Mr. 
Naoroji was presented with an address and a purse 
of B.S. 30,000 — which had been voted to him — and 
a portion of the fund raised was set aside for his 
portrait being taken. By the end of 1897 this sum 
which had been invested in Government securities, 
had accumulated with interest to Bs. 8,000. The 
money was utilised in getting a portrait of Mr. Naoro- 
fi, painted by a young Parsi artist who had studied 
his art in the oapitMs of Europe. 'LMds portrait 
was unveiled by the late Mr. Justice Banade in the 
hall of the Eramjee Gowasjee Institute, Bombay, 
on the 24th of November 1900. It need hardly be 
^id that the whole of the Bst 30,000 presented by 
his fellow- citizens Mr. Naoroji spent on useful 
j^mbUc objects and did not utilise a pie out of it for- 
hkipwn requixemmita. 
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On his return to England Mr. Naoroji gave 
evidence in 1873 before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Indian Finance, popularly known as the 
Fawcett Committee, from the fact of the late 
Mr. Fawcett, the distinguished economist, having 
taken a prominent part in the appointment and the 
business of the Committee. It was in the course 
of his evidence before this Committee that Mr. 
Naoroji forniulated the celeberated theory about the 
poverty of India, with which his name has been so 
closely associated during the last thirty-three years. 
It was to the effect that the average income in 
British India was Bs. 20 per head, whereas the 
incidence of taxation was no less than Bs. 3 per 
head. The enuncifttion of such a doctrine led to a 
better controversy with Anglo-Indian ‘ experts,’ 
and Mr. Naoroji wrote several papers in support 
of his contention. It was not however until 1882 
that Mr. Naoroji had the satisfaction of finding his 
views practically accepted by the Government of 
India when Sir Evelyn Baring (now Lord Cromer), 
the finahoe minister in liord Bipon’s administra- 
•tion, immfnnced as a result of his calctdation that 
the average income of a Bxi^sh Indian did not 
iixoefed Bs. 27 a year. 

A year later, «.e.»ih 1874, Mr. Naoroji was selected 
by the &en{Gkekwax of Baroda — ^Mulhat Bao, who 
was deposed not long afterwards — as his Devram. 
As' might well be imagined, the staite of' a&irs at 
;^oda was at that period in most hopeless muddle. 
An eccentric ruler, api Bssidestti^Who 
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wanted to have his own way in all matters— an 
inefOicient ezeoniive; a grossly corrapt jadiciary and 
a most oppressive police, formed at that time the 
tout ensemble of the Baroda administration, and it 
was a regular herculean task — this cleansing of the 
Augean stable — that Mr. Naoroji was called upon 
to undertake. The appointment was approved of 
by Lord Northbrook and the new Dewan addressed 
himself to the work before him with his charac- 
terisic spirit of thoroughness, zeal and assiduity. 
During the short time that he served in Baroda» 
he succeeded in purging the administration of 
justice of that gross corruption of which it had 
long achieved an unenvied notoriety and com- 
pletely reformed and reorganised that important 
departroent of the State. Nor was his work less 
valuable in other departments, but did not stay- 
to see them through and the fruits of his labours 
were afterwards reaped by his successor in office the 
late Baja Sir T. Madhava Bao. Mr. Naoroji’s whole 
sale reforms on lines of progress roused bitter 
opposition and interested parties cast aspersions 
on his administration. Mr. Naoroji replied at. 
length to the statements in the Baroda blue 
books and Lord Northbrook was so throughly 
satisfied with his defence that be removed the 
Besident from Baroda — an even too rare ocour- 
renee forsooth, and the first .Barsee Dewan of an 
important Native State had the satisfaction of 
seeing his administration vindicated both by thi^ 
Indian Slov^mm^ht and the India Office. 
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Daring a temporary resideoea ia Bombay in 
1'872, Mr Naoroji bad led an agitation for the reform 
of the Bombay corporation. On his retarn from 
Baroda, in 1875, he entered the Corporation and 
serred in it for about a oonple of years. Daring the 
years of Dord Lytton’a administration, Mr. Naoroji 
was so down-cast and depressed on account of the 
poet, viceroy’s repressive and retrogressive acts and 
measures, that he practically retired into private life, 
and it was not until the beginning of Lord Bipon’s 
ever memorable and righteous administration that 
he was induced to resnme his place in public life. 
He again w^t into the Corporation m 1831 and 
continaed as a member till. 1881. It was daring 
this p^od that he detected and corrected an error 
in the accounts of the Corporation, under which it 
would, have sustained a loss.of about ten lakhs of 
Bupees. In August, 1885, Lord Beay, a ruler of 
{Kipular sympathies, appointed Mr. Naorc^i as an 
-additional member of his Coaai^ and tha aunonnoe*- 
meat ^le appimtment was hailed by the whole 
Indian pnsss with a chorus of approvi^. 'Towards 
end of the same year, Mr. Naoroji took a promt*' 
s^itt part in the deliberations tbe first seeakni 
o< the Indian Nationsd Congress held in Bomhi!^ 
under the foesidsney of the late lamented W 
<>, Ponnetfse. 

.^^Batly in 1888 Mr- Naoroji laft iot Br^laod« dMtsB^' 
mined to who an English eonatitueney and it woe 
OR the 18th of June, 1888, thaft.ihenahie finehad 
the' news that the lQdiao|iB±nieiM|pe^ aimiMjm 
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A candidai^e by the Halborn liiberal Association 
AS “ fit and proper person to represent the Liberals 
of the borough in Parliament. " The next day the 
new candidate issned his address to the electors. 
'Unfortunately for India, the issne in that year’s 
•contest mainly' tamed upon the qnestion of Irish 
Home Bale and it was a foregone conclasion that 
the Liberals wonld lose the day. Thongh Mr. 
^aoroji was thus defeated at the polls, still the 
fact of his having got no less than 1,950 votes, was 
rightly regarded as a great moral victory for India. 
The matter attracted considerable attention at the 
time, so much so that the late Lord Salis- 
bury noticed the incident in an important speech. 
It had been said by Lord Beaconsfield on a memo- 
rable occasion that his lieutenant, Lord Salisbury, 
was not in the habit of measuring his words. True 
to this description. Lord Salisbury referred to Mr. 
Naoroji in his speech as a ''black man.” This observ- 
ation created a profound sensation in the British 
Isles and in India. Not only did the Liberal press in 
United kingdom and the Indian press ott here 
fulminate and thnnder against the noble Mmrquis, 
but aroused so much public interes tthat Mr. Glad* 
stone in the course of a speech severely took Lord 
^iebury to task lor his pett^mindedness and indie* 
•mretion, Mr. Gladstone declared that as a naatt^ 
of fact, Mr. Haoraji was fairer than Lord Salkboriir 
aad the Liberat lesider strongly condemned and 
alwnly reproved the conduct of the OonservaiivK 
Iwwiim Ii^d Salisbaty «sbaeq(aefitly oftoeind m 
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‘ veiled’ apology. Mr. Naoroji returned to India 
towards the end of 1886 and was elected President 
of the second session of the Congress in Calcutta. 
Early in 1887 after giving his evidence before the 
Public Service Commission in Bombay, he returned 
to England to work with redoubled energy and with 
an ardour which a youth might wall envy, to seek 
again the suffrages of a parliamentary on -lisuencv. 
After five years unremitting toil and unsparing work 
he was duly elected in 189*2 a member of the House 
of Commons for Central Finsbury. The enthusiasm 
which was roused in this country at the announce- 
ment of his election is still fresh in the minds of 
the people, which those who, like the present writer 
happened to be in England at the time and who* 
had watched with the keenest interest all the stages 
of the struggle are not likely to forget the incidents 
of that memorable contest in which India was so 
deeply interested. 

The maiden speech of Mr. Naoroji was favour- 
ably received by the House. As a member of 
the House of Commons he worked zealously 
and strenuously to advance the cause «f India. 
But the parliamentary career of Mr. Naoroji 
covered only three years, the Conservatives having 
come into power in 1895. Short though, however 
the period of his parliamentary activity was it 
was brimful of good work done for the land of his 
birth. He attempted to interest members of 
Parliament in Indian affairs, and he was so far 
successful in his efforts that in 1898 he induced 
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Mi\ Herbert Paul to move his famous resolution 
about simultaneous examinations for the Indian 
Cml Services. The resolution was opposed by 
Mr. Russell, Under-Secretary, but was carried by a 
defeat of the Government. It was thereupon 
referred by the late Lord Kimberly to the Govern- 
ment of India, which of course, protested against 
any such scheme being carried out, and the whole 
matter was ultimately burked hy Sir Henry Fowler, 
who had succeeded Lord Kimberly as the Secretary 
of State for India. With the aid of his valued 
colleagues, Sir William Wedderburn and the late 
Mr. W. S, Caine, Mr. Naoroji organized the Indian 
Parliamentary Committee, wKich rendered valuable 
and substantial service to this country The most 
important result of Mr. Naoroji’s parliamentary 
labour, however, was the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Expenditure in 1895 and 
Mr. Naoroji himself was the first Indian to be 
appointed to a Royal Commission, as a “trusty and 
well-beloved cousin ” of the British sovereign. He 
and his two colleagues referred to above repre- 
sented the Congress party on the commission and 
the nine statements which he submitted to the 
Commission as well as the Minority Report are 
monuments alike of his thorough grasp and excep- 
tionally wide knowledge of the complicated prob- 
lems of Indian politics and economics, of his 
capacity for lucid exposition, and above all of his 

matchless patriotism. 

2 
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Towards the end of 1893 Mr. Naoroji came out to 
India — as the first Indian member of the House of 
Commons — to preside over the ninth session of the 
Congress held at Lahore. His journey from Bom- 
bay to Lahore was a regular triumphal progress, he 
being the recipient of a right royal welcome at every 
station the train stopped. On his return journey 
the citizens of Allahabad did themselves the honour 
of presenting him with an address of welcome. At 
Lahore the enthusiasm of the Panjabees was at 
white heat. They would not allow the horses 
to draw Mr. Naoroji’s carriage, but which was drag- 
ged to the President’s camp by bands of earnest 
young men. Accounts of these incidents wired from 
India filled the columns of the British newspapers 
and that great friend of India — ^the late Sir William 
Hunter — summed up his views on the situation in one 
of his notable articles in the Times on Indian 
Affairs,” in the following brilliant passage : — 

“ The enthusiasm with which the President of this 
year’s Congress has been received in India was very 
striking. Mr. Naoroji is not only the first Indian 
gentleman who has ever been elected to Parliament ; 
h& is also a^^example of an early career of high pro- 
mise. being overshadowed by long frustrations in, 
middle life and realized after unwearied perseverance, 
in advanced age. The brilliant young ' student and 
Professor of Elphmstone College who left Bombay to 
eeek high fortunes in England in IS&fi wae received 
back last month bowed with the weight of sixty-eight 
years and of a great family sorrow.. Hie % 
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welcome on landing, such as has only on one occasion 
been rivalled even by a Viceregal ovation. His 
reception at Lahore has, perhaps, not been surpassed 
since the days of Banjit Singh. It is for him and 
his colleagues to direct wisely the new influence 
which the Congress party has acquired in the House 
of Commons and in the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cils.” 

The “ great family sorrow” referred to, the then 
recent death of Mr, Naoroji’s oniv son, who was a 
successful medical practitioner. 

Since the Liberal debacle of 1895, Mr. Naoroji 
has been out of Parliamen!, but he has been as devot- 
ed as ever to his fatherland. In 1899, he submitted 
two instructive statements to the Fowler Currency 
<3ommittee, vwhioh have a permanent value in Indian 
political literature. In 1901, he brought together in 
a handy volume a selection from his papers essays, 
contributions to periodicals, statements before 
Oommissions and Committees and speeches — ’all on 
the question of Indian poverty — under the signi- 
ficant title of Poverty and Un-British Buie in India. 
This book sums up the thoughts and conviction of a 
life-time and the life-work of half a century and 
-should be carefully read by every educated Indian 
as the greatest legacy of the greatest Indian poli- 
tical leader. And during all these years Mr. Naoroji 
has been persistently carrying on a platform cam- 
paign, constantly addressing meetings on Indian 
questions. He again duly adopted the Liberal, 
Badical and Labour candidate for North Lambeth. 
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and would have succeeded in the year 1905 ia 
winning a seat in the House of Commons but for aa 
unfortunate three-cornered fight in the constituency^ 
due to an unhappy split in the Liberal camp itself. 

In proposing, at a meeting of the Congress Beoep- 
tion Committee held at Calcutta in 1906, the election 
of a President for the forthcoming session of the 
Indian National Congress, Mr. Lalmohun G-hose 
rightly remarked that it was their dttty to chose Mr. 
Dadafahai Naoroji and to confer upon him tbs' 
signal mark of honour by electing him for the third 
time President of the Congress,” to which he was 
pre-eminently entitled by reason of his “ unique 
services to the country.” 

Mr. Naoroji’s honouring the Presidential Chair 
of the Indian National Congress for the third time 
the Congress sessions of 1906 held at Calcutta 
in accordance with the unanimous wishes of the 
people of India, is in fact one of the greatest event 
in theJBlistqry of the Indian National Congress. 
Having in view the present political crisis in India it 
ia needless to say that the Congress could not have 
tdjoseu- a better leader to occupy anoh a responsible 
.position to carve out for them the right path to tread 
upon in the political and economic field. 

It% mjfpossible to chronicle in detail the ways 
tftid medns' adopted by his friends and well-wishers 
ha Bhglafid'and India on this ocoasiosr in honouring 
flle- Qdmd Old Main from his start to return. Many 
were the farewell dinners- that were givea ban 
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friends and well-wishers of India and members of 
Parliament on the eve of his departure from 
England to India. 

Mr. Dadabhai, the President-designate, started 
from England by P. & 0. Express on the 29th 
UTovember, 1906, with all the good wishes and God- 
speed of his friends, and arrived at the A.ppollo 
Bhuader, Bombay, on the afternoon of the 14th 
December, 1906. Cheering crowds thronged the 
landing stage and the streets on the way to the 
Malabar Hills, and in fact the whole city was stirred 
to its inmost depths. The demonstration was the 
most magnificent ever witnessed. 

Mr. Naoroji was taken in a motor-car to the 
Malabar Hills, the road being lined with 
crowds representing all communities of people in 
India and the street on the way to the Malabar 
Hills being very gaily decorated with festoons and 
tapestries of various colours. The procession halted 
50 times for the garlanding of Mr. Naoroji quite 
consistent with the oriental ceremonial of welcoming 
great men. It is significant that among the gar- 
lands there were strings of real pearls which were 
showered upon the veteran leader. 

At Calcutta the welcome accorded to Mr. Naoroji 
is something unique and unparalleled in the History 
of the world. The procession in Calcutta was 
through the> lavishly decorated streets of the Native 
to wn to tha residence oi the Maharajah of Dar- 
Itangha where he stayed. 
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In hi8 presidential address which is in fact the- 
outcome of his long experience in the political world 
and which is replete with mature cogitations, he has 
with characteristic emphasis clearly discussed all the 
burning questions of the day. His two-fold division of 
the work of the Congress — his instilling into our mind 
the noble idea that we have every claim to be British 
citizens, not only by the birth-right but by pledged 
right as well — ^his summary of Indians’ right — a share 
in the administration of the Government, touching by 
the way the oft-mooted question of the simultaneous 
examinations — the claim of the Indians for a fair 
representation in the Parliament —just financial 
relation — his advocating that agitation is the most 
effective weapon for bringing about the redress of 
our grievances — his declaration that Swaraj is the 
goal that all Indians should try to reach — his point- 
ing out with characteristic significance that Hindus 
and Mahomedans are the two eyes of mother India 
and his exhortations to the people of India to work 
in the field of politics with co-operation and union 
— ^all these and many more are still ringing in our 
ears — really a piece of good fortune for India in 
having had Mr. Dadabhai on the Presidential Chair 
of the Indian National Congress for a third time. 

On the eve of Mr. Dadabhai’s departure from 
India the citizens of Bombay exhibited their 
extreme love and affection for him by giving him a 
public farewell dinner at the Bipon Club and a 
SQcial gathering at the Town Hall. Mr, Badkbha 
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left India on the 19th January, 1907, and arrived in 
London on Sunday, 3rd February, 1907. 

Such is the briefest outline of the patriot’s life 
who has left an enduring memory of the noblest 
example of self-sacrifice. 

It will not be out of place to remark before 
bringing this short sketch to a close, that Mr. 
Naoroji has secured for himself a place in a 
niche in History, as the first Indian to scale 
the wall of St. Stephen’s and gain a seat in 
the mother of Parliaments. Born of the people, 
trusted by the people, he worked incessantly for 
the people of his native land and it is grati- 
fying to find his views grow and establish 
themselves among a considerable section of his 
educated countrymen. “ The seeds sown in 
the days of my youth have brought on,” said — 
Mr. Naoroji, “abundant harvest in the love and 
esteem of my fellow-countrymen. Is it vanity that 
I should take a great pleasure in being hailed as the 
Grand Old Man of India? No; that title whicn 
speaks volumes for the warm, grateful and gener- 
ous hearts of my countrymen is to me — whether I 
deserve it or not — the highest reward of my life.” 

The Calcutta Sessions of the Indian National 
Congress in 1906, with its exciting controversies, 
told heavily upon the health of the man on whose 
head had rolled the weight of two and eighty years. 
The same news of his illness was received in India 
with melancholy forebodings, but, thank God, he 
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survived thstt illness and was spared a little longer to 
live in our midst not probably to guide us actively in 
our political deliberations but to be an encouraging 
presence. On the advice of his doctors, he was 
removed from England to the more congenial cli- 
mate of nis own native land. 

Ear from the storm and stress of oolitical arena, 
the great patriot was enjoying his well earned rest 
in his native village of Varsova. The village had 
become a veritable place of pilgrimage. Leaders 
belonging to diverse schools of political thought paid 
homage to him and took his sage advice as to how 
to meet the changed times they were facing. To 
the last day of his life Dhadabai was taking a keen 
and lively interest in his country’s affairs and did nos 
lose his faith in the high destiny awaiting her. At 
last the great call which spares not even the noblest, 
beckoned the great man to take leave of his earthly 
work and the great patriot passed away in 1917 
bemoaned by the entire Indian continent. It is said 
that great men never die and th'iugh the great 
* Dada ’ is not visible to us, he lives with us and 
amongst us wasching with parental blessings the 
great work for which he dedicated his life while in 
flesh. 



MAIDEN SPEECH IN THE PARLIAMENT 
9ih August^ 1892 

It may be considered rather rash and nnwise on my 
part to stand before this House so immediately after 
my admission here; and my only excuse is that I am 
under a certain necessity to do so. My election for 
an English constituency is a unique event. For the 
■first time during more than a century of settled 
British rule, an Indian is admitted into the House 
as. a member for an English constituency. That, as 
I have said, is a unique event in the History of India, 
and, I may also venture to say, in the History of toe 
British Empire. I desire to say a few words in 
analysis of this great and wonderful phenomenon. 
The spirit of the British rule, the instinct of British 
justice and generosity, from the very commence- 
ment, when they seriously took the matter of Indiam 
policy into tdeir hands, about the beginning of 
this century, decided that India was to be governed 
on the line of British freedom and justice. Steps 
were taken without any hesitation to introduce 
Western education, civilisation, and political institu- 
tions in that country ; and the result was that, aided 
by a noble and grand language in which the youth 
of that country began to be educated, a great 
movement of political life — I may say new life — 
was infused into that country which had bean 
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decaying for centudfS. The British rulers of the 
country enduwed it with ail their own most im- 
portant privileges. A few days ago, sir, you liemanded 
from the Throne the privilege.s which bcong to the 
people, including freedom of speech, for which they 
fought and shed tneir blood. That freedom of speech 
you h.ive given to us, and it enables Indians to stand 
before you and represent in clear and open language 
any desire they have felt. By conferring those 
privileges you have prepared for this final result of 
an Indian standing before you in this House 
becoming a member of the great Imjieriat Parlia- 
ment of the British Empire, and being able to 
express his views openly and fearlessly before you. 
The glory and credit of this great event — by which 
India is thrilled from one end to the other— of the 
new life, the joy, the ecstacy of India at the present 
moment, are ail your own ; it is the spirit of 
British institutions and the love of justice and 
freedom in British instincts which has produced this- 
extraordinary result, and I stand here in the name 
of India to thank the British people that they have 
made it at all possible for an Indian to occupy thia 
position, .and to speak freely in the English language 
of any grievance which India may be suffering underr 
with the conviction that though he stands alone, with 
only one vote, whenever he is able to bring forward 
any aspiration and is supported by just and proper 
reasons, he. will find a large number of other members 
from both sidesof the House ready to support him and 
&e juatice he asks. This is the.conviotipii, 
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■which permeates the "Whole thinking and educated 
classes of India. It is that conviction that enables us 
to work on, day after day, without dismay, for the 
removal of a grievance. The question now being 
discussed before the House will come up from time to 
time in practical shape, and I shall then be able to 
express my humble views upon them as a representa- 
tive of the English constituency of Central 
Finsbury, I do not intend to enter into them now. 
Central Finsbury has earned the everlasting 
gratitude of the millions of India, and has made 
itself famous in the history of the British Empire 
by electing an Indian to represent it. Its name 
wiU never be forgotten by India. This event has 
strengthened the British power and the loyalty and 
attachment of India to it ten times more than the 
sending out of one hundred thousand or two hundred 
thousand European soldiers would have done. The 
moral force to "which the right honourable gentleman, 
the member for Midlothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
referred, is the golden link by which India is held by 
the Bririfh power. So long as India is satisfied with 
the justice and honour of Britain, so long will her 
Indian Empire last, and I have not the least doubt 
that, though our progress may be slow and we may at 
times meet with disappointments if we persevere, 
whatever justice we ask in reason we shall get. I 
thank you, sir, for allowing me to say these few 
words and the House for so indulgently listening to 
me, and I hope that the connection between England 
and India — which forms five-sixths of the British^. 
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Empire — may continue long with benefit to both 
countries. There will be certain Indian questions, 
principally of administration, which I shall have to 
lay before the House, and I am quite sure that 
when they are brought forward they will be fairly 
considered, and, if reasonable, amended to our 
satisfaction. 



* MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 

The following is the letter addressed hy Mr^ 
Dadabhai to Mr, Ookhale, the President of the 
Indian National Gongress, held at Benares in 1965, 

22> KENNINGTON BOAD, LONDON, S,B., 

November 36, 1906, 

My dear Gokhale, — I should have much liked to 
be present at thjs twenty-first Congress. It is the- 
last before coming of age, when it is time to look 
back over the past and consider the future. 

• Looking back fifty-two years to tije year 1853, 
when the first three political associations had their 
birth— the British Indian Association of Bengal, 
the Madras Association and the Bombay Association 
— we see how limited our political ideas and aspira- 
tions of that time were. The extent and causes of the 
increasing poverty of India, we had hardly any clear 
conception of , nor had we f*:l!y rea’iV'rc .)-:r and 

duties as free British citizens. Like ail beginnings 
this was small, but it was sound and healthy in the 
circumstances and knowled^ of the time. I can say 
this, as I was present at the inauguration of the 
Bombay Association, and have taken part in it and 
its subequent work. 

Of those three, the British Indian Association has 
preserved its existence till to-day, doing much good 


From India. 
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work. Tae Bombay Association! after several years 
of good work, came to a close, biit» was revived and 
after some years was succeeded by the present active 
Bombay Presidency Association, I think the Madras 
Association had also similar chequered career, and is 
now represented by the present active Madras 
Mahajana Sabha. There were some Provincial 
Associations also formed in time, as the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha and others. Now what was the 
result in brief of aU this our first awakening and 
work? The work done by these Associations and 
the seeds sown by them during thirty-two years 
till 1885, produced their fruit in a larger concep- 
tion of our political condition and knowledge, and 
'What was of still greater importance~a closer 
union among all classes, creeds, and races of the 
whole country — results of which at our political birth 
in 1863 there was not much clear idea or anticipation. 
And, further, the development of the political ideas 
and forces carried with it an impetus and larger 
awakening of the social ideas and forces, and they 
have gone on working side by side as they ought, 
each influencing the other. 

Coming to later times, uhe work done during the 
thirty-two years, from 1833 to 1886, gave oirth to 
our Indian National Congress as its best and natur- 
al fruit, leaving a great legacy of union and politi- 
cal progress, and fairly earning a claim to gratitude 
from the succeeding generations. Nearly all those who 
began the work in 1848 have, I think, passed away t 
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leaving the duty of further work on the rising 
generation of the day. 

How that generation from 1885 up to this time 
has done its work has been before us year after year 
in our national gatherings and their reports. But 
over and above the formulating and pressing for the 
various reforms in the defects in the existing admi- 
nistrative machinery, there were other far more 
important objects to be attained by the Congress. 
The first and most important was the change 
in the policy of the present system of government : 
further, on the one hand, the educating and awaken- 
ing of the people of India to a knowledge of their 
political and civil rights and duties as true British 
citizens — and, on the other hand, to educate and 
urge upon the British people their duty to grant 
these rights. This double work, both in India and 
England, was absolutely necessary and would re- 
main so necessary to the end of the chapter as long 
as we have to claim and obtain our rights from the 
British people and parliament. 

This double work has gone right well so far as 
means and opportunities have permitted. We see in 
India as a result — a new India has arisen chafing 
under their present abject subjected, and impoverish- 
ing condition under a policy of foreign destructive 
despotism and aspiring to higher and pressing aims — 
aims of self-government like that of the Colonies'. 
For self-government is the only effective remedy for 
the dram and all its deplorable and terrible bosses 
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qaences, of extreme and increasing impoverishment, 
starvation, famines, plagues, and moral debasement 
and intellectual deterioration, from which India is 
suffering. The Colonies have prospered with self- 
government, and India can and will also prosper by 
the same means only. The British Empire must be 
an Empire of free and prosperous men, and not an 
Empire of tyrants and slaves and perishing huma- 
nity. Macaulay truly says — the worst of all tyran- 
nies is the tyranny of a nation over a nation. 

In preparing and granting this new India with 
its higher and most urgent aims, the Congress has 
fulfilled its highest mission. And we see this new 
awakening producing its fruit even now in the ro- 
bust and straight stand all India made against Lord 
Gurzon’s University speech and against Lord Ha+ 
milton’s and Lord Gurzon’s rf-strictive, reactionary 
and injurious measures with the view of tightening 
upon us the bonds of despotism and increasing the 
impoverishing drain from which India has bees 
already so badly suffering. But the latest fruit of the 
rising public spirit is the united, vigorous action 
whichBengal has taken in the matter of the partition 
of Bengal with the sympathy of the rest of India. 

Before I refer to the future, I feel, in connexion 
with the British Committee, that I should express* 
word of thanks to the four Anglo*Indian gentlemen-TT 
Sir'W^illiam Wedderburn, Mr. A. O. Hume, Mr. W, 
Martin ^ood, and Sk Henry Ootton, who are sti^ 
working with us in the British OommHtee, aa4 
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have, with no little, sacrifice and odium, guided, ins- 
pired, and helped us from an early period of our 
efforts to demand and obtain our just rights. I do 
not forget the thanks that are due to several other 
Anglo-Indians and Englishmen living and dead. 

We are now on the eve of our arriving of age. 
and we have to make a new s^.art forward with all 
the advantage of the experience and result of past 
political work and progress of fifty-two years. What 
should be our future work ^ The work of the Con- 
gress in India and England has developed, as I have 
already said, a clear and most urgent aim, viz , self- 
government like that of the Colonies, in the most 
suitable to the peculiar circumstances of India. It 
is now a most pressing problem. 

A most serious responsibility now rests upon us 
as well as upon the British rulers. What are the 
means necessary to accomplish that aim? Like every 
movement, great or small, thorough union,*’ and 
men and means are necessary. Union among all is 
the one absolutely necessary fundamental condition. 
Without union all other efforts will be vain. Any- 
one who produces a disunion and thereby stultifies 
or dissipates our energies or forces cannot but be an 
ill-wisher of his country. With the enormous diffi- 
culties before us we cannot afford to be divided 
among ourselves. 

We have now around us a new generation, well 
educated and prepared — thanks to past work — far 
this great task before them. Theirs is now tUh 
3 
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responsibility. Let she youth of the rising geneii. 
ation rally round the Congress with that energy, 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which the vigour of 
youth and manhood can alone must furnish. Lei 
them come with their fresh ideas, place them before 
the Congress, discnss them, abide by and undertake 
the burden of carrying into effect the decisions of 
the majority. Let those who desire to have their 
own way, let them work in their own way towards 
the same goal, and not hamper or destroy other’s 
work. There is ample work for everyone to do his 
best in his own best way, for the one ultimate end 
of our self-government. I do not despair. I think 
the time is not far off. The love of liberty aq| 
justice is lately reviving strongly among the English 
people, and with the effect of other events in the 
world, I think our day of emancipation is much 
nearer than many of us imagine, if we are true to 
ourselves and to our responsibilities. 

But the transformation from a system of tyranny 
into a self-governing system in India is not a new 
impracticable thing. It has been partly already 
done. This case is one of those bright spots on the 
many dark pages of British Indian History. It is 
an. event of the inspiration of hops in us yet. 
Queeu Vi<;^ria aided and influenced Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Noethcote to promote this bless^ 
work, and a transformation in the right direction 
was actnany effected. Seli^-goiiemmens was actually 
largely and practically commenced iWlSyBOia. ■ Aijid 
idysore, which was ^en m a hSli^bie oohdi^*'' 
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tion, rose in prosperity with its enjoyment 
of even its partial self-government. I cannot 
enter into details here, but refer to my letter to the 
itoyal Commission, in my book (pp. 373-376.) But 
I may here cite two remarkable utterances of these 
two statesmen as they point to the solution to a 
large extent as a commencement of this very 
problem of self-government. Here are Lord 
Salisbury’s statesmanlike words (1867) : — 

“ The general concurrenoe of opinion of those who 
hnow India best is that a number of well-governed 
Native States are in the highest degree advantageous 
to the development of the political and moral con- 
dition of the people of India.” 

Sir Stafford Northoote said : — ” There might be 
•difficulties ; but what we had to aim at was to 
establish a system of Native States which might 
maintain themselves in a satisfactory relation.” 

With these pronouncements and the actual prac- 
tical application of them before our eyes, m the case 
•of Mysore to a certain extent, why should we despair 
of either this or some other suitable transformation 
being carried out as a beginning ? Here is an accom- 
plished fact, and all the British Government has to 
do is to carry out in all India in the true British, 
■spirit with which Queen Victoria was actuated and 
the 1 two statesmen were inspired, and a great and 
good work was actually done. And as an earnest ,o{ 
a g^uine and honest desire Jo give ,seIf-governmeal 
immediate effect should be giv;e» W tlm Basointseii 
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of 1893 for simultaneous examinations, though ulti- 
mately self-government will make its own arrange- 
ments for all its services. Never despair — the object 
is within our grasp. Depend upon the revived 
British spirit of freedom that is at present passing 
over this country. Our time is near if we grasp it 
by strenuous efforts and peaceful uprising or unceas- 
ing demand from all over the country. 

For the purpose of inspiring the people with 
the desire of the duties and rights of British 
free citizens each province should furnish a 
band of educated men to become the mission- 
aries of this work and to devote themselves under 
suitable organisation to do it by diffusing the 
knowledge of this great and pressing demand 
and of the Besolutions of the Congress. Even 
in England itself, the English have even to this 
day to do the same spade-work among the people for 
various reforms and their objects. The democracy is 
now being-Jiaught, ijaught its lesson and being aroused. 

. Side by side with work to be done in India there 
must also be vigorous work of propagandism in 
l^gland. We cannot accomplish our object by 
,yforking. only in India or only in England. They 
are; two halves of one whole and by thei?' combina- 
tion only can the whole work be done. 

With regard to the work in England, every effort 
fihonld be made to get more properly qualified Indian 
Inembars in Parliament. Do not suppose a few mem^ 
.iiSats oimnot do anything. Our cause is so vast 
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SO important to England herself that its moral force 
alone brings ns the practical sympathy and aid of 
many members. The flesolation for simaltaneons 
examinations was carried by such sympathy and aid 
of fifty-seven Liberals and Badieals, twenty-five 
Irish, tyeo Labour and two Conservatives. We need 
not despair for a right and just cause. It may take 
some time, but' it must triumph in the end. You 
have no idea what a moral force of a dozen or even 
half a dozen true and able Indians will be in the 
House of Commons. We shall have all that is best 
and noblest in the British instinct and character at 
our back. Liberal principles mast side with us. 
The democracy is particularly in sympathy with us. 
The Irish sympathy needs no mention. It is in 
Parliament we have to fight our last fight and say our 
last word. And I am not more unhopeful with , such 
backing. 

I have been anxious for some time past about the 
work in England. The present workers in the British 
Oommiitee are not immortal. Besides whatever 
help we may get from sympathising and just 
minded Englishmen, we must depend mainly upon 
ourselves. We need a body of half a dozen at least 
if not a dozen, of enthusiastic and well-qualified 
Indians for the work of the committee here, and 
of propagandism by our organ, literature and 
lectures, to be permanent residents in England. 
These may be either well educated and eompetenb^ 
well-to-do men who can live on their own means.,, 
er the well-to-do should supply the nceans to- 
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aUe such well qualified men to live here. Oar 
success mast depend upon our own proper men 
and sufficient means. 

Indians must make up their minds for large 
sacrifices, both personal and pecuniary. In Sng-^ 
land itself we have object-lessons. Taking one 
instance oniy, of the abolition of the Corn Laws ; 
many men, like Bright and Cobden, worked 
devotedly and the League raised, if 1 am not 
mistakeu, funds of two millions to fight the cause. 
This for one cause only. How many movements 
for reforms of one kind or another are now going on 
here with devoted men and women and large- 
means? Our work is of the utum&t importance aqd 
of the greatest difficulty — ^the emancipation, freedom 
and prosperity of some 300,000,000 of mankind — 
afiid in proportion to the importance does it demand 
from us the most strenuous devotion and large- 
sacrifices. Yes, the Japanese people, high and low^ 
made tnch sacrifices and the world knows the resuifc 
and is the better for it to-day. Should we fail 1 

Ftjidbb Work in Ehodand. 

Owing to this work already done in England ^ 
we shall BOW be able to continue our work 
more ibwour^le. conditions than ever. The powers 
o£-lhe J^lish Tress was a great .difficulty to us 
helnre. But now a powerful section of this Tress 
ia direoting ita attentima to the claims of, and 
IpeMne to, India. This help is of great Impor^an^S* 
4 k> ns and a powerful iaetor m <m sic^, and tou 
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have to be very thankful for it. I am sorry the 
Times yet does not realise to the full extent our 
true condition and our just claims. It sees the 
India of the Anglo-Indians — not she India of the 
Indians. This is a misfortune and injury both to 
England and India. I may name some of those who 
are helping the just cause: the Daily News, the 
Manchester Guardian, the Morning Leader, the Star^ 
the Daily Chronicle, Justice, the Investor’s Beview, 
the Reynold’s Newspaper, and others. The help of 
the Press is one of the satisfactory results of the 
work done in England by the British Committee 
and the journal India. 

India is, and must remain, like every other organ 
of every cause, the right arm and weapon of the com- 
mittee and Indian work in England. The Indian 
papers cannot reach the Press and people here. Be- 
sides, India is the only paper that can spread over 
the whole surface of India at once. All Indian 
papers are confined to lie India has a 
great work to do both in England and India and 
must be made proportionately large and important. 
We cannot fight without a Weapon of this kind, 
and the paper must be extensively distributed at 
Indians’ cost over the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. It is by means of such an organ 
in the Press that we can reach the whole people §nd 
Press here with whom we have to deal as well as 
influence in the same direction the whole of India. 
Of ^6 hearty llelp we are now getting from the 
Press, I shall give you only one nrttaUKSS 
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In the Daily Netos of a few days ago (October 18) 
a leader ends with this paragraph : — 

“The Liberal party will do well to follow events 
in India more clearly than it has been accuatomed 
to do in the past. It is prettv evident that, as a 
resnli of Lord Ourzon’s conteraptaons treatment of 
Indian sentiment, the question will soon have to be 
faced of whether India is to be given a double dose 
of coercion or to be invited to co-operate with her 
British rulers in the work of self-government. And 
this we say is an issue which Liberalism can only 
ignore at its peril.” 

You will see what a new force the Press is now in 
the direction of British liberty and juatice for us ! ' 

To sum up, we require on the one hand to inspire 
the people of India at large with the desire of attain- 
ing and enjoying their birth and pledged rights and 
the absolute necessity of freedom and self-governi 
ment lik^ tbi^t of the colonies for their material and 
moral development, progress and prosperity. With- 
out self-government the Indians can never get rid 
of, tlieir present drain, and the consequent im- 
poverishment, misery and destruolWon. No pallitb- 
tive of any kind, whatever, no mere alteration and 
tinkering of \themechanical machinery of a dezaos 84 
tration,can and will do any good at aiyi. The drain 
can only be stopped by the Government, by tbs 
people themselves. To be. prosperous, India, must 
govern itself, like the cq^ics. ,.;Btere are;reMacft;- 
able and true words ,uttei^ by Sir HsmryfClaannl:^ 
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Bannetman only three days ago (on the 23rd) : — 
“Good- government could never be a substitute for 
Government by the people themselves.” Our ne6d, 
therefore, is the utmost for government by the 
people themselves. 

Belf-government is the only remedy for India’s 
■woes and wrongs. For this purpose we must 
strengthen this Congress, our great body, represen- 
tative of all India, to go on making every possible' 
effort to accomplish this end, which is quite 
practicable, as I have already said, and has been 
alre^idy successfully carried out very far by British 
rulers themselves as far back as thirty-eight years 
ago, in the case of Mysore. 

Efpobt — Union — Pbksbvbbangb. 

On the other hand, it is as much absolutely neces- 
•sary that we should have a strong Committee in 
England of a number of permanently residing 
Indians, with the powerful organ India helped by 
sympathising English people and Press to carry on 
energetically the propaganda of our claims and to 
attain them. A few competent and truly patriotic 
-and enthusiastic Indian members in Parliament 
will largely accelerate work there, for, as I have 
said, it is in Parliament that the fight is to be 
fought and the last word to be said. 

But, above all, I repeat with my utmost emphasis, 
■the most important aqd absolutely necessary funda- 
mental condition is union and enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing work among our. people themselves. 
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I am so g]ad that there is to be this time the £it^ 
Industrial Congress, besides the Social Congress, 
with the National Congress. Yes, all these foto^ 
must go on working side by side with their good 
influences upon each other, and from me are my 
most hearty words and wishes of success tor every 
effort you may make for the salvation of our country. 

The tide is with us. The English people and 
Press are beginning to understand the wrongs of 
India. All Asia is waking up. The Isles of the 
East have made the start. A great Autocracy in 
the west is crumbling to dust — and we may fairly 
expect that in dealing with such a people as the 
British, with their instincts for liberty and justice 
roused, our emancipation is not far off, but, I hope, 
near. My word is : Never despair or despond — go 
on, go on, thoroughly united — come weal, come woe^ 
•—never to rest, but to persevere with every sacri&cs^- 
fill the victory qf self-goverpment is won. 

With my Aindest regards, and best wishes to tlm 
three Congresses. 

Yours Very sincerely, 

Badabeai Naoboji. 

INDIA MUST BE BLED 

Sir., Dadabhai Naoroii,addjF©ssed a meeting .held, 
on Buoday, July 1, 19G0, at the pjiwted Methodist 
Pree Cnurch,. Markhapse Eoad, -W 
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aid of the Indian Famine Belief Fund. Mr. Peter 
Trough ton occupied the chair. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was received with 
cheers, said ; Mr. Ohairman, — I feel exceedingly 
pleased at hiving to address so large a meeting of 
English ladies and gentlemen. I assure you it is a 
great consolation to me that English people are 
willing to hear what Indians have to say. I will 
make bold to speak fully and heartily, in order 
that you may know the truth. I will take as a 
text the following true words : “ India must be 
bled ” These words were delivered by a 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Salisbury 
himself. I don’t mention them as any complaint 
against Lord Salisbury. On the contrary, I give 
him credit for saying the truth. I want to impress 
upon you what these important words mean. Let 
us clearly understand what is meant by bleeding a 
nation. It is perfectly true that when government is 
carried on people must pay taxes. But there is a 
great difference between taxing a people and bleeding 
a people. You in England pay something like fifty 
shillings, or more now, of taxes per head per annum.. 
We in India pay only three to four shillings per head 
per annum. Froin this you may conclude that we 
must be the most lightly-taxed people in the world. 
That is not the case, however ; our burden is nearly 
twice as heavy as yours. The taxes you pay in this 
country go from the hands of the tax-psiy^t’s into the 
himds of the Governrif^ent, frpm which they flow back. 
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into the country again in various shapes, fertilising 
trade and returning to the people themsel ves. There 
is no diminution of your wealth ; your taxes simply 
change hands. Whatever you give out you inu.st get 
back. And deficit means so much loss of .strength. 
Supposing you pay a hundred million pounds every 
year, and the Government uses that money in such 
a way that part only returns to you, the other part 
going out of the country. In that case you are 
being bled, part of your life is going away. Suppose 
out of the hundred million pounds only' eighty 
million pounds return to you in the shape of 
salaries, commerce, or manufactures. You will’ 
have lost twenty million pounds. Next year yqu 
will be so much the weaker ; and .so on each year. 
This is the difference between taxing people 
■and bleeding people. Suppose a body of French- 
men were your rulers, and that out of the hundred 
million pounds of taxes they took t+'n to twenty 
million pounds each year ; you would then be said 
to be bleeding. The nation would then be losing a 
portion of its life. How is India bled ; I suppose 
your own case with Frenchmen as your rulers. We 
Indians are governed by you. You manage sur ex- 
penditure and our taxes in such a way that while we 
.pay ahundred million pounds of taxation this hundred 
million never returns to us intact. Only about eighty 
million returns to us. There is a continual bleeding^ 
of about twenty millions annually from the revenues. 
E ver since you obtained territori&l jutisdiotion and 
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power in India, in the middle of last centnry, Eng- 
lishmen and other Europeans that went to India 
have treated that country in the most oppressive 
way. I will quote a few words of the Court of 
Directors at the time to show this. " The vast 
fortunes acquired in the inland trade have been 
obtained by the most oppressive conduct that ever 
was known in any country or age.” The most oppres- 
sive means were adopted in order to bring away from 
the country enormous quantities of wealth. How 
was the Indian Empire obtained by you ? It has 
been generally said that you have won it by the 
sword, and that you will keep it by the sword. 
The people who say this do not know what they are 
talking about. They also forget that you may lose “ it> 
by force.” You have not won the Indian Empire 
by the sword. Daring these hundred and fifty years 
you bave carried on wars by which .this great 
Empire has been built up, it has cost hundreds of 
millions of money. Have you paid a single farthing, 
of it ? You have made the Indians pay every 
farthing. You have formed this great British 
Empire at our expense, and you will hear what reward 
we have received from you. The European army in 
India at any time was comparatively insignificant. 
In the time of the Indian Munity you had only forty 
thousand troops there. It was the two hundred 
thousand Indian troops that shed their blood and 
fought your battles and gave you this magnificent 
Empire. It is at India’s cost and blood that this 
Empire has been formed and maintained up to the 
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present day. It is in consequence of the tremendous 
cost of these wars and because of the milUons on 
millions you draw from us year by year that India is 
so completely exhausted and bled. It is no wonder that 
the time has come when India is bleeding to death. 
You have brought India to this condition by the con- 
stant drain upon the wealth of that country. I ask 
any one of you whether it is possible for any nation 
on the face of the earth to live under these conditions. 
Take your own nation. If you were subjected to such 
a process of exhaustion for years you would come 
down yourselves to the condition in which India 
now finds herself. How then is this drain made 
Yon impose upon us an immense European military 
and civil service, you draw from us a heavy taxation. 
But in the disbursement and the disposal of that 
taxation we have not the slightest voice. X ask 
anyone here tc stand up and say that he would be 
satisfied if, having to pay a heavy taxation, he had 
no voice in the government of the country. We 
hat's not the slightest voice. The Indian Govern- 
ment are the masters of all our resources, and 
they may do what they like with them. We have 
simply to submit and be bled, I hope I have 
made it quite clear to you, that the words of Ltord 
■Salisbury which I have quoted are most signifi- 
cant ;■ that the words are true and most appropriate 
when applied to India. It is the principle on which 
the system of British Government has been Carried 
eh during these 160 years. What hiA been the 
consbqUence?'! shall ageih quote frond !£>ord Bkltsbttry 
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He says : Thab as India must be bled the lancet 
should be directed to the paVts where the blood is 
congested or at least sufficient, not to those parts 
already feeble from the want of it.” Lord Salisbury 
declared the agricultural population, the largest 
portion of the population of India, was feeble from 
the want of blood. This was said twenty-five years 
ago ; and that blood has been more and more drawn 
upon during the past quarter of a century. The 
result is that they have bled to death ; and why ? A 
large proportion of our resources and wealth is clean 
carried away never to return to us. This is the 
process of bleeding. Lord Salisbury himself says : 
“ So much of the revenue is exported without a 
direct equivalent.” I ask any one of you whether 
there is any great mystery in these dire famines 
and plagues ? No other country exhausted as India 
has been exhausted by an evil system of govern- 
ment would have stood in half the time. It is 
extraordinary that the loyalty of the Indians who 
are bled by you is still so great. The reason of it 
is that among the Hindup it is one of their most 
cherished and religious duties that they should 
give obedience and loyalty lo the powers that govern 
them. And they hive li^en loyal to that sentiment 
and you have derived the benefit of it. It is a true 
and genuine loyalty. But do not .expect' that that 
loyalty cannot fail, that it will contiiAue in the same 
condition in which it is at the present time. It is for 
the British to rouse themselves and to open ihek 
miadi, aoad tnthink whether they are doing their vhzty 
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inlndia. Thetheory maintained by statesmen is tbai 
India is governed for the benefit of India. They say 
that they do not derive any benefit from the taxa- 
tion Bat this is erroneous The reality is that 
India, up to the present day has been governed so as 
to bring about the impoverishment of the people. 
1 ask you whether this is to continue. Is it necessary 
that, for your benefit, we must be destroyed ? Is it 
a natural consequence, is it a necessary consequence ? 
Not at all. If it were British rule and not un-British 
rule which governed us, England would be benefited 
ten times more than it is (Cheers). You could benefit 
yourselves a great deal more than you are doing if 
yout Executive Government did not persist in their 
evil system, by which you derive some benefit, but 
by which we are destroyed. I say let the British 
public thoroughly understand this question, that by 
destroying us you will ultimately destroy yourselves. 
Mr. Bright knew this, and this is an extract from 
one of hds speeches. He said, or to the effect. By 
all means seek your own benefit and your own good 
in connection with India ; but you cannot derive any 
good except by doing good to India. If you do good 
to India you will do good to yourselves. He said 
ibere were two ^ays of doing good to yourselves, 
either by plunder or by trade. And he said he would 
prefer trade. Now, I win explain how it would 
benefit you. At the present time you are exporting 
to. the whole world something like three hundred 
millions worth of your produce a year. Here is a 
country under your oeotoAtwith a.Jopulidii<aaoi^aitEee 
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hundred millions of human souls, not savage? of 
Africa. Here is India, with a perfectly free trade 
entirely under your control, and what do you send 
out to her ? Only eighteen pence per year per head. 
If you could send goods to the extent oi £ 1 per 
head per annum India would be a market for your 
whole commerce. If such were the case you would 
draw immense wealth from India besides benefiting 
the people. I say that if the British public do not 
rouse themselves, the blood of every man that dies 
there will lie on their head. You may prosper for a 
time, but a time must come when you must suffer the 
retribution that comes from this evil system of 
government. What I quoted to you from Lord 
Salisbury explains the real condition of India. It is 
not the first time thatEnglish statesmen have declared 
this as absolutely as Lord Salisbury has done. 
During the whole century Englishmen and states- 
men of conscience and thought have time after time 
declared the same thing, that India is being ex- 
hausted and drained, and that India must ultimately 
die. Our misery is owing to this exhaustion. You are 
drawing year by year thirty millions of our wealth 
from us in various ways. The Government of 
India’s resources simply mean that the Government 
is despotic and that it can put any tax it chooses on 
the people. Is it too much to ask that when we are 
reduced by famine and plague you should pay for 
these dire calamities ! You are bound in justice and 
in common duty to humanity to pay the cost of 
these dire calamities with which we are afflicted. I 

4 
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will conclade with Lord Salisbury’s other true 
word : “ Inj;nstice will bring down the mightiest to 
ruin.” (Great applause.) 




W. C. Bannerjee 




WOMESH CHUNDER BONNERJEE. 


One of the great mysteries of human life is that 
among men who live and siv-Jgg'e against necessity, 
■some are favoured by destiny with circumstances 
which give them advantage over their fellows in 
■the very beginning when help is so often rieeded. 
Mr. W. 0. Bonnerjee was one of Fortune’s favoured 
iew and throughout the course of his professional 
career and public activity he never felt what it was 
to struggle with adverse fate. The gods poured their 
gifts of intellect, wealth, friendship, and wisdom into 
his lap with a lavish hand, and no wonder that he 
did not muse upon the painful mysteries of esristence, 
the awful contrasts in life, and the bitter feelings 
engendered by disappointment. The natural sere- 
nity of his mind was never disturbed by suffering, 
nor was his temper soured by galling treatment from 
-superiors on whose favour he depended for material 
encouragement. 

He was a Glreeh among the Xndian leaders ^ 
the past generation, a Greek with the philosophic 
calm of mind and happy circumstances in life, which 
contributed not a little to the moderation in counsel 
of which he was such a conspicuous example among 
ns. This Nestor of political wisdom is no longer 
^xxxoi^g US at a time when his influence would be of 
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SO mnch value to those who are anxiously watching; 
the course of political activities in the land. Lord 
Macaulay says that the history of the couutet-refoc- 
matiou in Europe was really the history of St. Igna> 
tins Layola, and we may also say with equal truth 
that the history of the Congress movement in India 
is the history of the public life of Mr. W.C. Bonner- 
jee. The position which this great institution occupies 
tO'day is mainly due to the patriotic labours of Mr, 
Bonnerjee, his unceasing devotion, his tact, and hia 
material contributions <in short, his position, power 
and purse) “ and this far mote than is generally 
iaiown ” — (Mr. Gokhale on Mr. Bonnerjee in 
England). 

The hero of this brief sketch was born at Kider- 
pore, in December, 1844. He belonged by birth to a 
fomily of lawyers. His grandfather, Babu Pittambar 
Bonnerjee, was attached to a firm of attorneys in 
Calcutta, and his own father, after passing his term 
of apprenticeship as a clerk in hia father’s office,, 
passed the examination for attorneys and became a 
Member of a firm called Judge and Bonnerjee. ThuS' 
young Bonnerjee, the second son of his father, was 
born and lived in an atmosphere of laws. The boy 
^id notv likd Other lads who hath attohued to emi- 
nence' in ^he future, exhibit 'iffiy'hematMiMe powem 
of mind. He was itiCoetovely it' *et the Orien- 
tal Seminary and the Hindii School, ^andj When in his 
sevefiteehtH year, Matrioulation 'Examination 
drew near, his father tOi3k‘'hita out 'cd the schbol and 
had him articled Sll a clerk to’ atd attorney’ name#' 
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W. P. Downing. He did not continue in this ofS.ce 
for more than a year when he joined the office of 
Mr. W.P, G-allenders and became a proScient in the 
somewhat difficult task of preparing conveyances 
and pleadings which afterwards proved so helpful to 
him. Even at this age he began to show his desira 
to serve his country, and with this object in view he 
started the Bengalee which is now today in Bengal 
one of the most influential organs of public opinion 
of which Babu Surendranath Bonner jee is the pre- 
sent Editor. 

In the Competitive Bxmination in 1864 for one 
of the scholarships founded by Eustomji Jamsetji; 
.Jejebhai for the benefit of Indian students proceeding 
to England- for the study of law, he was the success- 
ful candidate. His entrance into the middle Tem- 
ple marked an important period in his life; for the 
hitherto careless young man was now transferred into 
a veritable Hercules for industry. Having laid the- 
foundation of a successful lawyer, he was called to 
the Bar in 1867 and was enrolled as an Advocate of 
the Calcutta High Court in 1868. He was the only 
Indian Barrister to practise in the High Court, and 
helped by his friends in the profession, he soon re»e 
to the highest eminence, and exhorted the admira- 
tion of the bench, the bar and the litigant public. 
An aspirant for future fame, he did not meet with 
encouragement from his professional brethren, but 
his prodigious industry, tenacious memory, cleat 
tmderstslnding, and lucidity of exposition, and his 
eohctiy nannbrs brought' him to the top of tisie 
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ladder. His 'wish that he should earn ten thousand 
rupees a month was accomplished, and the rewards 
of his advocao^f brought him an immense fortune 
which enabled him to live like a prince, surrounded 
by every comfort and luxury. His merit was first 
recognized by ' Government when he was made 
standing counsel, and afterwards by the offer of a 
seat on the bench which he declined thrice, not 
choosing to exchange for the ease of judgeship the 
honour and higher emoluments of the bar. 

Mr. W. 0. Bonerjee had the misfortune to cut 
himself off from the traditions and ties of his religion 
and community. This was at a time when Bengal 
ran after European models, casting aside with 
scorn the assoeiations of the past. As some one 
has said, he was English in dress, English in 
habits, and lived an English life. He looked 
every inch an Englishman from the waving of 
his hand to the lighting of his cigar. England 
was as much his home as India; and every year 
he divided his time between his English home 
nnd Indian home. .His children were brought 
up in England, and some of them have married 
Europeans. But, although in his individual life he 
hftd.eom|ileteiy thrown overboard bis relij^kmand 
the cu^ms of his people, be -bad tolerance enough 
to recegniae. the sincerity. j-iSd otirers wheholnsg to 
them as the very breath of -ibeir life. , His attitude 
towards seeisd reform not giye satisfaction to 
those who affect to,beli«ti>^tMt no pqlthiahMsaGner, 
ration is. posnbla in eom^ry-jUn^btatounaiaL 
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regeneration preceding it. He refused to iden- 
tify the Congress with social reform, and did 
not understand the connection between the re- 
marriage of widows and the demand for political 
privileges. “ Are we not fit for political reforms,” 
cried he, “ because our widows remain unmarried 
and our girls are given in marriage earlier than in 
other countries, because our wives and daughters do 
not drive about with us visiting our friends» because 
we do not send our daughters to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge?” 

Mr. Bonnerjee was made a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University in 1880, aod was chosen to represent 
that learned body in the local Legislative Council. 
Mr. Bomesh Chunder Dutt who was a Government 
nominee in the Council formed the highest opinion 
of his mental qualities, and found himself in general 
agreement with him on almost all questions : and 
on more than one occasion his manly fight for his 
countrymen was fruitful, of good results. It is not 
by his success at the bar or in the Sepate that he 
has impressed his oopntrymen, but by his association 
with the great political institution of his land, the 
Indiap National Congress. He was from the first 
year of its existence till his death one of its most stre- 
nous champions, and watched over its growth with 
the solicitude of a parent. When the first Gongr^ 
roet in Bomhay ia 18i86,i he was unanimously ele^ed 
th# President. Although he was no cacator ol tfe* 
^ype of Habu Surendranath Bonaerjee;. Swaying h** 
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audience by the magic of his eloquence, he couM 
caety conviction to the intellect by his deliberate and 
clear exposition. He claimed even for the first 
Congress a representative character, not indeed 
the representative character of the British House 
of Commons but that informal one based upon 
“community of sentiments, community of feelings, 
and community of wants.’’ Mr. Bonnerjee was 
one of those Indians of an earlier period whose 
faith in the British Eaj approximated to religious 
certitude, and he never, with the devotion of a 
believer, would confess that he Dad been disappointed 
in his expectations. Even in the first Presidential 
Speech he had to contradict the assertion of the 
enemies of the new association who were tempted 
10 describe it as consisting of disloyal men. He 
said “that there were no more thoroughly loyal 
and consistent well-wishers of the British Govern- 
ment than were himself and the friends around 
him.” But this feeling of attachment to the British 
connection did not mean a forgetfulness of their 
duties to their country. “ The inore progress a peopid 
make in education and material prosperity, thd 
greater would be the insight into political matters and 
the keener their ‘desire for political advancement.’' 
Ha thought that their desire to be governed accord** 
ing to the ideas of Government prevalent in Europe 
was in noway inoorUpatihle with their thorough 
loyialty to the British' Government. All that they 
desired was tiiat the basis of the Government abAirfd 
be widened and that the* people should have their 
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proper and legitimate share in it.” Here was an 
emphatic declaration of the aims and objects of the 
Congress in its very inception, but, interested men 
and authorities were not prone to believe m this 
honest assertions, but continued to attack by all 
means the fair name of the Institution, which has 
survived contempt and misrepresentation but which 
is now endangered not by external foes but by 
interna] dissensions. The second Congress held 
its sittings in Calcutta and the successful termina- 
tions of its proceedings is mainly due to the interest 
•of Mr. Bonner jee. He strove to carry through 
the Congress a proposition on the Jury system 
ip. India which gave the District Judges the 
power to refer to the High Court cases, when they 
happened to differ with the Jury. He and the other 
great Bengali lawyer Mana Mohan Chose overcame 
the opposition to the resolution for securing finally 
to verdicts of the Jury. The third session of the 
Congress in 1887 was a memorable one, for it was 
presided over by Mr. Badruddin Tyabji, a Maho- 
medan gentleman of the greatest catholicity of spirit 
whose co-operation at that time tended to remove 
the impression that the Congress was purely Hindu 
gathering, as its enemies said. It was during this 
Congress that, when the proposition on Military 
Colleges came in for a good deal of opposition, the 
President called upon Mr. Bonnerjee to define the 
term Native of India, which he did by including in 
rt even Hurasians and East Indians and. domiciled 
Europeans. 
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He was not present at the next Congress, for he 
was in England recruiting his health, but he took 
this opportunity for enlisting the sympathy of the 
British people in the cause of India. He addressed 
English audiences in different parts of the country, 
and sought to dispel the ignorance of the people 
concerning Indian grievances and aspirations. He 
criticised the amendments introduced by that great 
Lawyer, Sir James Eitz Stephen, in the Criminal 
Procedure Code, urged the necessity for the 
expansion of the Legislative Councils, and for the 
election of non-official members wlio would not be 
absolutely dependent upon the Government for their 
seats. He described very humorously the pitiable 
position of a certain member of the Viceregal 
Council who was completely ignorant of the language 
in which the debates were conducted. He was ask> 
ed how he knew the way in which the President 
wanted him to vote, and his answer was “ When 
the Viceroy lifts up his hand one way, I know he 
wants me to say ‘ yes,’ and I say yes,” and when 
he lifts his hand in a different way 1 know he 
wants me to say * no,’ and I say “ no.” He refuted 
the argument that the Indians had no repi;esenta> 
tive institutions in the past and therefore they are 
not fit for them. The village system in India is a 
model of the representative system as it prevailed 
in India in former days, and in many parts of the 
country it still holds its place, in spite of the forces 
that have been in operation for the break'-ilp of the 
village autonomy. 
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After pleading the cause of his country at the bar 
of the English nation, he returned to India in 188S 
in time to be present at the fourth session of the 
Indian National Congress that was held at Allahabad 
under the Presidency of George Yule. 

Mr. George Yule was induced by the sweet 
reasonableness of Mr. Bonnerjee to accept the 
onerous position that was entrusted to him. Not 
only the President, but the Chairman of the 
Beception Committee, Pundit Ajudhianath, was 
won to the Congress cause by the tactful and. 
courteous persuasion of the indefatigable Bonnerjee.. 
It was a time of despair which, as in the immortal 
allegory, captures even the most sanguine tem- 
perament when it is wearied with the efforts 
of an apparently hopeless responsibility. His 
voice raised in encouragement of the drooping 
courage of the Congressmen, counselled moderation, 
patience, fidelity to the great cause and to them- 
selves. “ Give a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, and you reach the shores of victory in no 
time.” 

Next year in 1889 the Bombay Congress was 
presided over by Sir William Wedderburn, and was 
graced by the presence of one of the stoutest and 
most sympathetic Englishmen that ever interested 
themselves in the uplifting of our country. Mr, 
Charles Bradlaugh who had fought many a hard 
fight and won at last was induced to leave, his 
Country and be present at the Congress session at 
Bonabay. The honour of his visit to oui: land As- 
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entirely to be attributed to the eiforts of Mr. 
Bonnerjee who was loved and respected by every 
Englishman who came into contact with him. 

When the Congress met in Calcutta a second time 
in 1890, Mr. Bonnerjee was prevented by physical 
suffering and private sorrow from taking that part 
in its deliberations which none could discharge so 
satisfactorily as he. The following year Nagpur had 
the privilege of inviting the Congress, and in that 
year Mr. Bonnerjee moved the delegates to adopt a 
resolution which expressed the necessity for holding 
a Congress every year in India. This momentous 
resolution was contrary to the sentiments of the 
British Congress Committee who desired that «h,e 
Congress should hold one of its sittings in London for 
the edification of the British Public. In 1892 
Mr. Bonnerjee -was elected a second time to the Con- 
gress Presidency, an honour which is seldom bestowed 
upon Indians and which shows the confidence which 
was reposed in him by Congressmen. For once he 
went of his way, and delivered a long speech. In it 
he gave deserved praise bo Mr. A.O. Hnme who has 
been, aptly styled the “ Father of the Indian National 
Oongrees.” Bnt the snooess achieved by it was nlti- 
maiely to be traced to the manifold infinenoe intro- 
dnoed into the country by the British Government. 

It is not the influence of this man, or of that man or 
of any third man that has made the Congress what 
it is. It is the British professors who have discoursed 
eloquently to us no the glorious constitution of then! 
country ; itis the British merchant]? whQ have shown 
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to us how well to deal with commodities of our 
country ; it is the British engineers who have 
annihilated distance and enabled us to come together 
for our deliberation from differenj parts of .the 
empire ; it is the British planters who have shown 
us how best to raise the products of our soil ; it 
is all these, in other words, it is all the influences 
which emanate from British rule in India that have 
made the Congress the success it is.” 

As a lawyer he was very much interested in the 
administration of justice especially criminal. He 
maintained that the system of trial by Jury was not 
foreign to this country. The Panchayat System for 
generations has familiarised it to the people of this 
country, and variousenactments extending the system 
into India, were based upon it. That the trial of 
offences of a serious nature should be entrusted to 
officials, serving under the Government, was apt to 
produce much dissatisfaction, and in many cases 
miscarriage of justice. This question, of course,, 
was placed in the forefront, because it was the 
purity of the tribunals of justice that formed one of the 
main pillars of thestability of the British Government 
in this country. In- the memorable Congress held at 
Poona, Mr. Bonnerjee considered another aspect of 
the jury system, as it prevails in India ; vie,, the 
calling upon juries to give special verdicts. “ Pive 
men, perfectly indifferent to the prisoner and 
prefectly indifferent to the Crown, naay be expected 
to arrive at a right verdict ; but unless they are 
trained lawyers, unless they have the logical faculty 
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of assigning ceasons for their opinion in a taking 
shape, yon cannot expect the jurymen to give such 
verdicts as would be accepbabte eo everybody; and if 
a juryman gives reasons which are not acceptable 
and which appear on the face of them to be 
foolish, the Judge would go to the High Court 
and say, “ Ztook at the verdict, look at these 
reasons which these men have given for the 
verdict ; they are foolish and this verdict must be 
upset,” though their verdict may be perfectly just 
under the circumstances. Such a thing as special 
verdict hs» been altogether unknown to the English 
Criminal law. 

In 1892 Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was returned at 
the head of the poll as member for Central Finsbury* 
In 1896 the Subject Committee entrusted to Mr. 
Boanerjee a proposition which expressed conBdence 
in Mr. Dadabhai and hope that he would he re-elected 
Mr. Boanerjee moved the Congress Besolufiion on the 
sedition law as amended by Mr. Chalmers who claim- 
ed that he was only bringing the law in India on a 
line with the law, as it prevails in England. He 
had no objection at all to the law of sedition in 
this country being made the same as in England 
provided, of coarse, Mr. Chalmers gave us in this 
country the same machinery for the administration 
of the* law as exists in England. In England, trials 
for sedition are held before a Judge, who is a country- 
man of the prisoner, and by a jury, who are also 
countrymen of the prisoner, and no trial can take 
place unless a true bill has been found against the 
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prisoner by a grand jury who are also countrymen 
of the prisoner. If Mr. Chalmers gave us this mode 
of trial, we should hail him, however severe he might 
make the law, as the greatest law-giver that has ever 
come to this country. He went on to observe how the 
District Magistrates who are officers of the Q-over nment 
in the strict sense of the term and whose promotion 
depends upon the goed will of the G-overnment for the 
time being, were empowered, according to the 
provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code, with 
authority to try cases of sedition. He anticipated 
that the Jury in a presidency town might consist 
entirely of Europeans and that not a single one of 
them need know the language in which the sedi- 
tious speech is alleged to have been made or the 
seditious article to have bean written. He did not 
think that their protest would make the Govern- 
ment abandon the proposed amendment in the law 
of .'.■'diti.m, nccos'ilated by the Tilak trial in 1897. He 
wanted to carry the protest before a higher authority 
than even Lord Elgin’s Government. The British 
public must be made to know how the agents 
they had sent to govern the Country on their 
behalf and their name were dealing with the 
people; that is, dealing in a manner wholly unworthy 
of the British name and the British law of freedom. 
He had no doubt that, if we convinced them that we 
were right, the British nation would rise in their 
wrath and free us from the trammels that Lord Elgin 
and his Councillors were forging for us. Tbis was 
the sum and substance of the political philosophy 
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was sworn to by Congressmen everywhere in the 
oonntry. The ultimate appeal lay to the British 
pnblic, the fair-minded and magnanimous British 
public. If they failed us, then we had nothing else 
to do but to sit down and wring our hand in im- 
potent despair. The policy of the Congress has 
changed much since his time. There is anew spirit 
abroad which affirms in no hesitating voice and that 
our destiny is in the first instance in the hands of the 
Almighty and next in our own hands. It is of 
coarse quite possible to reconcile the old faith with 
the new bom hope and strength. It is on account 
of the absence in our midst of one who has 
assimilated the old and the new that we are forced 
to face the disastrous situation of the political 
workers in the country being divided into two 
hostile camps, spending their strength in mutual 
reproaches. This is not the place to discuss the 
great problem which it is hoped the common sense 
and patriotism of our politicians would solve to the 
lasting advantage of our country. 

Mr. Bonnerjee left India for good in 1602 and 
lived in a magnificent house that he had bought at 
Croydon. His practice at the bar of the Privy Coun- 
Cil grew to a considerable extent. He lavished the 
hospitality df his bdthe oh his guests with the dignity 
of a prince. He rendered signal service to the British 
Committee of the Indian Natidnkl Congress and in 
addition to all thesd labours “he wanted to become a 
member of Parliament. But while nursing the con- 
stituency of Walthampstawi he was attacked 
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by an ajBfection of the eye and was reduced to a very 
precarious state of health. The hand of the Reaper 
was upon him. He knew it and wrote to Mr. 
Eomesh Chandra Dutt that he did not hope to live 
long On July 21 of 1906, the end came and the 
suffering patriot entered into the rest of the sons of 
God. His last remains were cremated au Golder’s 
green when Mr. Dadabhai delivered a short funeral 
oration with great feeling. 

The voice of the gi-eat statesman is now hushed 
in the dust, but every son of India loves to contem- 
plate the life that was so well spent in the cause of 
his Motherland. He was not like other great sons 
whom Bengal has given for the service of the coun^ 
try. He was not a great ■ speaker nor was he fired 
by the creed of nationalism. To many of India’s 
patriot’s, Nationalism comes from God, like the 
great faiths founded by inspiration. He did not 
dwell in the region of religiopolitical mysticism. 
His practical judgment worked in the world of 
facts. He was no impatient idealist but a very 
sober, wise, candid politician who did not ignore the 
limitations of our national activities. It is said that 
he was an autocrat in the Congress, who paid 
very litfcle respect to the sentiments and opi- 
nion of other poople but his autocracy was on the 
whole beneficial. There is a period in the 
history of every institution when the voice of one 
man carries more weight than is due to it. We can 
appropriately close tnis brief account of his life by 
5 
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qaot'mg the words of Didabhai than whom there is 
no one better qaalified to estimate the worth of 
a fellow-worker. “ His utterances were as states- 
manlike and far-seeing as they were modestly con- 
ceived. There was no undue elation, but, at the 
same time, there was no shrinking from respon- 
sibility, but none rejoiced more than he at tne 
ample fulfilment of the hope he expressed for the 
stability and progress of the movement he and his 
comp micas hai met to inaugurate. Since that 
eventful day, he had devoted himself to the cause 
with characteristic thoroughness. As a member of 
the British Committee of Indian National Congress, 
he displayed the same wisdom and earnestness ; and 
his advice and guidance had always been of inesti- 
mable weight and value to them in their delibera- 
tions. The successful career which had placed 
him at the head of his profession was the result 
of his industry and perseverance qualities which 
distinguished him no less than his fearlessness and 
loye of country. It would be long before they 
looked upon his like ; and they could console them- 
selves with the thought of the bright example he 
had left behind him. He would be sadly missed ; 
but although they lost him, they could never forget 
him or what he had done for India. 



THE EIGHTH INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGEESS 1892 


Presidential Address of Mr, W. O. Bonnerjee 

Brother DbxjBgates, Ladies and Gentlemen : — 

Theposicioa, which, by your unanimous voice, you 
have called me zo fill is a most disfcinguished and 
honourable one. I am proud to fill it and I trust that 
with your help and by your forbearance I may be able 
to discharge the duties which will be required of me 
as the President} of the Eighth Indian National Con- 
gress adequately and satisfactorily (Cheers.) Those 
duties, as all of you who have attended the Congress 
before, know are heavy and onerous in the extreme, 
and I appeal to you to deal out to me, in the same 
spirit in which you have dealt out to my predecessors 
such help and indulgence as may be needed by me. 

You have been reminded that I have the honour to 
be the person, who inaugurated the Congress move- 
ment in Bombay, in the year 1885 as its' first presi- 
dent. It is a singular coincidence that the Bombay 
meeting was held on this very day, the 28th December. 
The first cycle of our existence commenced on the 
28th December, under my humble presidency, and. 
ended with the presidency of my friend Mr. Anandtt 
Charlu, who so kindly proposed my election. The 
second cycle begins on the same day seven yearn 
afterwards aud again xmder my humble presidency 
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Ak the first Oongrsss there were only a few of as 
SMetnbled t(^ether hot as I poinkefi out at the time 
there were varioas oaueee wbiah prevented a larger 
master. Those, however, who aesenibled there on that 
occasion, were animated by a sincere desire to make 
the movement a ancoess and fully determined that 
it abonld be so if hard work could effect it. And 
I appeal to those assembled here to>day to say 
whether that movement has been a success or not 
(ai^Iaose). Year after year we have met, each 
meeting vieing with its predecessor in the number of 
deflates attending it, the saerifioes which the dele* 
gates made to attending it, in the energy, zeal and 
d^rmination with which the buainess was passed 
Hhron^, ' in the moderation which throughont 
c&Kimoterized the proceedings before the Congress. 
There can be no donbt — say what those who do 
lii:^ view onr proceedings with friendly eyes, may 
— that the Congress movement has been a snoeess 
and i tonS^dOons snoCMs. The persons to whom 
I<^]Hlve wdemA have been tronbliag their brains, 
Icdie^ahihcfidi tike very oommcnoemcat the move- 
aMMSt^! ont how it » Ihtdi thia movement,. 

VMWh'#«y are |deaaed to oaU only a ** native" 
mwessawnt) has b^ smdh a sneosaa. And they have 
IMhpoo one ol the ownee whi^ they have iterated 
fliMNsfidlerated, in seuon and ool of aeaeon, as tha 
dMBa<ef the' eaoeess of tibe Oongn ts s t'Mamslir, the 
hMi&en«eeivwe8<dtl}ak(|pea*f^ AUan £leiavuia 
rnmm. * <l4oad«aadipKokmgedid^^ 
SdhiaipBsniiMMsjoad ^ eaDaieiatd, • tank mtmmket 
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iDflaonee over the Congress laoveiaent, and over each 
single Congress which has met, is a fact. We ate 
not only not ashamed to acknowledge ii, but we 
acknowledge it with griititude to that gentleman, 
and we are proud of his connection with the 
Congress (Coeers), Bat the movement , is only 
to some extent, and Z may say only to a limited ex- 
tent, dne to the influence which Mr. Hume has 
exercised over us* It is not the influence of .this 
man or of that man or of any third man that^ -has 
made the Congress what it is. It is the Britidx 
professors who have discoursed eloquently to ue on 
the glorious constitution of their country ; it is the 
B,ritish merchants who have shewn to us how well 
to deal with the commodities of our country ; it 
is the British Engineers who have annihilated 
•distance and enabled ns to come together for our 
deliberation from all parts of the Empire ; it is the 
British Planters who have shown us how best to 
raise the products of our soil; it is all these, in 
other words, it is all the infliaences which emanate 
£rom British Buie in India that have made the 
Oongr^ the suodess it is (dheers). The Congress 
ta a mere manifestation of the good work that has 
bean drma by all those to whom I have referred (tmd 
1 ot^ht idso to have referred to the British mia> 
okmarleB who have worked amongst us) ; madalStlost 
we wl^ by this nv^em^t to do is to aSk the 
Britidti public botii in this oei^xy and in -Qkmt 
Btntaiin titafi wlthcmt any iNacaka. «n iHha eUbneotion 
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eonnixy, muh weasnres may be adopted by rutiniT 
aatbocitied that the grievanoee aoder which we 
lahoQt may be removed and that we may hereafter 
have the same facilities of national life that exist in 
6reat Britain herself. How long it will take us to 
ireach the latter end no one can tell, bat it is oar 
inty to keep the hope of it before ns, and keep 
reminding oar fellow British subjects that this hope 
shall always be with us (cheers'. 

Some of onr critics have been busy in telling ns 
tlunking they knew our afiairs better than we know 
them ontselreB that we ought not to meddle with 
political matters, bnt leaving politics aside devote 
Owtsdves to social sabjeots and so improve the social 
system of onr oonntry. 1 am one of those who have 
.veaty litt^ faith in the {mblic discussion of social 
matters ; those are things which 1 think, ought to be 
left to the individualB of a community who belong to 
tha seme eooiat organisation, to do what they can 
lor . its impitoivsment. We know how excited people 
Imowne wheneooiid subjects are disoussed in public. 
Ho* k»g agCkVte had an instance of this when whak 
waateiilled fim Age of Consent Ml! vrae introdnced 
'^iear^al B^slative OounoiL 1 do not pro> 
pesedw say^oae word as to the merits of the eontro> 
mmy that Arose over that messurei but X allado to it 
tnlUiii^te how opt thepid^ mind ie to agitated 

these social mattsKa if thi^ are diisenioed in n 
.^sKdUe end unfriend Bedtoiikow 

that thesexvhnAiganiae^thaOoi^^ 

right- Afi'tiia.^ue8lhiat#it^^ 
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reform. 1 may state tbat when we met in Bombay 
for t he first time the matter was disonssed thread- 
bare, and with the help of snch distinguished social 
reformers as Bewan Bahadur Bagunatha Bao of 
Madras, Mr. Mabadev Govind Banade, and Mr. 
Krishnaji Lekshman Hulker of Poona, Mr. Noren- 
dranath Sen, and Mr. Janakinath Goshal of Calcutta 
and others. The whole subject was considered from 
every point of view and we at last came to the con- 
clusion, with the full consent and concurrence of 
those distinguished men that it would not do for the 
Congress to meddle itself, as a Congress with ques- 
tions of social reform. At the same time we also 
came to the conclusion, that those gentlemen who 
were anxious in a friendly spirit, to discuss their own 
social organisations should have an opportunity of 
doing so in the Congress hsll, after the business of the 
Congress should beover. The principal reason which 
actuated us in coming to that conclusion was that at 
our gatherings there would attend delegates following 
different religions, living under different social sys- 
tems, all more or leas interwoven with their respsotive 
religions, and we felt it would net be possible for. them 
a« a body to discuss social matters. How is it possi- 
ble for a Hindu gentleman to discuss with a Parsee 
or Mofasmmedan gentleman matters connected 
ibith Hindu social questions ? How is it possiMe fen; 
ti Mahommedan gentieman^ to diseuas with Hmdu 
■BxS Pafsee gen^men matter eonneotsd w^ Males' 
cMMian sheial' iqueetioas ? ' And<diow^iit»dt!.pan£ldB 
$m afanewfpaitfemeB'to:di8ou8airisaili^d£MdKsiftd 
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MohuamedAQ gMitlemen tnftiter* oonoeel^i! witb 
ParaM aoeiaJi oasfconas ? We taonght. and I hope yon 
will agree fcbal we were right, that under the oircu m. 
taooee aU we could do wae to leave it tu the Hindu* 
and the Mohammedans, Pareeee and otner delegates 
to disenM their reipaotive eooial matter in a fr endiy 
spirit amongst themsvlve*. *ai arrive at what 
oonduitons they please, and if possible, to get the 
mitmrity to anbmit to fhe views of the m*lority, 
(oheets). I may point oat that we do not all nnder* 
stand m the seme sense what is meant by social 
eslosm. Some of na are anxtoos that our danghters 
shoold have the same education as our sons, that 
tiiey shoold go to Universitiee, that thev should 
adopt’ idamed {HcofessioaB ; irthers, who are more 
thxkid, would be eonteut with tweing that th«r 
sididren ace not given in marriage when very 
yoong, and that child widows shonld not remain 
widodrs all the di^s of their lives. Oi^hen, more 
timid ''still would allow eooial proUoms to solve 
tbeotoeivien is impoeeibie to get anyoommoa 
gtoenl^'aevsii SB eegasds the aembwt of the sMoe 
ssMSmtmily he it Hindu, Mohammedan or Panes 
-Wldh-iMep^ to these matten. Thns it was ttmt 
seeuiS i|mMiB<wu wsce -lelt,t«Mrii of ttn CkragnM 
ipct^EPeamme; thus it was that Hbx Oongcsse loom* 
tSh«Sii>> «Qd has tdaoa »miaaalsd, and «dll, I 
shaalidp txmi, alsftiyu asmidB as upttxeiy pcAiM 
devoting tiasiHKgisatopolitiealsahlit^ 
slddp^tieal;nM«hnm^ *% asa-afreM llMd •. 4hoB» 
ztihetibstiRiiiigitig' teitina' owa '’lehunity:: .ss^ 'lor asap 
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other country who find fault with us for not making 
social subjects a part of our work cherish a secret 
wish that we might all be set by the ears as we were 
all set by the ears by the Age of Consent Bill and 
thus we might come to an ignominious end. They 
mean us no good, and when we find critics of that 
description talking of the Congress as only fit to 
discuss social problems 1 think the wider l^e berth 
we give them the better (cheers). I, for one have no 
patience with those who say we shall not be fit for 
political reform until we reform our social system. I 
fail to see any connection between tne two. Liet me 
take for instance, one of the political reforms which 
we have been suggesting year after year, namely, 
the separation of judicial and executive functions in 
the same officer. What possible connection can 
there be between this, which is a purely political 
reform, and social reform ? In the same way, take 
the permanent settlement which we have been 
advocating, the amendment of the law relating to 
forest and other such measures : — and I ask agai% 
what have these to do with, social reforms? Axe we 
not fit for them because out widows remain un- 
married and our girls are given in marris^e earlier 
than in other countries ? Because pur wives and 
daughters do not drive about with us visiting our 
firiends? Because we do not send our daughfers to 
■Cbdtord and Camluridge? (Cheers). 

It is now mysorsewfal;^uty to offioiafiyarmotmoe 
ta you that death haa been busy aiuongat the 
Qf,|)€ 89 igi;aesaipid(ir^ 
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isg on this platform and speaking in this city, one 
feels almost an oterpowering sense of despair when 
one finds that the familiar figare and the beloved face 
ef Pandit Aindhianath is no more. We moarned 
for him when he died, we have monrned for him 
since and those of ns who had the privilege of know* 
ing him intimately, of perceiving bis kindly heart, 
his great energy, his great devotion to the Congress 
cause, and the sacrifices he made for that cause will 
moom for him to the last. With Pandit Ajudhianath 
has passed away that other great Congress leader Mr. 
George Ynle. These were the most prominent figures 
in the Congress held in this city in 1888. Pandit 
Ajudhianath as the Chairman of the Beception Com- 
mitiee ; Mr. Yule as the President of the Congress, 
It was my singnlar good fortune to have been the 
means of hadncing both these gentlemen to esponse 
the Congress cause. 1 was here in April 1887, mad 
met Pan^t Ajjlidbianath, who bad not then expressed 
hie "^iiewaOne way or another with regard to Congren 
tnatthrl: 1 dlsteussed the matter with him. He 
llsthhed to me with his usual oourtrayand urbfuiity. 
lihd he poihtod out to toe oertsin defeots whioh he 
Ihhught existed in our system ; abd at lael, after a 
S^pathetio hearing of over ant hour icd a baU, he 
told she be' would think of -all I hbd said to him and 
&af ■ he would consider th# matter carefully and 
^roughly and lei toVkdotv his views. 1 never 
h^rd anything from hito ftrom that time until on the 
m of to- Sbtoiove tor Ifodrah - ^ MfAnd 4hA 
^ch^ear '% tdediVed a IIMlir iMt ' htto- 
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ia wMcb he said 1 had made a convert of him to the 
Congress cause, that he had thoroughly made up his 
mind to join us, that he was anxious to go to Madras 
himself, but that illness prevented him from doing 
so, and be sent a message that if it pleased the 
Congress to hold its next Session at Allahabad in 
1888 he would do ail he could to make the Congress 
a success. And you know — certainly, those of 
you who attended know — what a success he did 
make of it. Our venerable President of the Becep- 
iion Committee, of this present Congress has 
told us the difficulties which had to be encoun- 
tered to make that Congress a success, and I do 
nQt belittle bis services or those of any other 
worthy Congressman who worked with him at 
that Congress, when I say that it was owing to 
Pandit Ajudhianath’s exertions that that Congress 
was the success it was. 

When it was time to select a president for recom- 
mendation to the Congress of 1888, it was suggested 
to me, 1 being then in England, that I might ascertain 
^ views of Mr. George Yule, and ask him to preside. 
I accordingly saw him at his office in the city, and 
had the euse kind of conversation with him as I had 
the year before, with Pandit Ajudhianath. He also 
listened tome kindly courteously and sympathetically 
and asked me to give him all the Congress literature 
1 had. 1 had only the three Beports of the Congr^ 
meetings of 188S, 1880 and 1837, and sent these to 
hiift »iaitd tomygrest joy^end, as It aftfi^warda* turned 

the fUmtsee^ 
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oftttie to aae me at my house and told me that ha entire* 
4y sympathised with the cense, and that, if elected to 
be the Trendent of the Congress of that year, he 
would be proud of the position, and would do 
what he oonld for ue. Those who had the good 
fortune to attend the Congress of 18H8. know how 
manfalty and how well he sustained the duties of 
his positiuu : how he pointed out tb^t the chief 
plank in the Congress platform-— namely, the 
reform and reoonstitntion of the Legislative Coanoili 
of this country — was by no means an i nventlon on the 
part of the Congxaes ; that that point had received 
the attention and been favourably considered and 
spoken ot by that marvellous English statesinbaa 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaoonsfield. He told ns 
that we were treading on the footsteps ot that great 
man, and that if we perseveringly stuck to oiff 
oolonrs sometime or other we should get what we 
wanted. From that time to the day of his death, 
■Mr. Iftdei worked with os, gave ns his valuable 
■advioe and helped ns eonaiderably aa eegarda ooz 
woS’iiug eipensos. Pandit Ajadhianath aa yon know, 
efrcun the hime hejoinedthe Ooogreaa, worlmd early, 
worked late< worked with the old, worked with tiie 
y<6m4, twvW spared imy pezaoaataaorifiaea so that he 
ihightdfo g»od to hls oonafoy and to the CkwighMa, 
.sold his fannwated desi^ ceouetipoa him when he 
‘d«f cohiing ba<de fewh’ Ea^^iote, after having workt* 
idai imcniK et thh'Heil^ 
yesij. Thoha ttke .ewtir eoi aAl^t(y^ijknnw:PnaiAt 

‘ imk 'm ^nunto 
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forgei the great serriees whioh these geotletneQ 
rendered to the Congress cause. 

From Madras we ha^e the sad news of the death 

of Salem Bamaswami Mudaliar. He was an earnest 

worker and did ;peoma& service to the cause of his 

country. In 1885 he was one of a band of three who 

were deputed to go to Great Britain during the then 

general election : his coUeagues being Mr. N. G. 

Chandavarkar of Bombay and Mr. Manamohan 

Ghose of Calcutta and these three devoted men vied 
« 

with each other as to who could do the most work 
for the benefit of his country. Salem Ramaswami 
Mudaliar served on the Public Service Commission 
as a whole. There were some recommendations of 
the Commission which Salem Ramaswami 
Mudaliar and those worked with him did not ap- 
prove ; but in order that the recommendations of 
which they approved might be carried into effect, 
he and his colleagues gave in their adhesion 
to them and all joined in signing the Report. 
I remember that the Report did not give any satis- 
faction to the country at large. We had discussions 
on the subject at the Congress of 1888, and some of 
ns were very anxious that the report should be 
disavowed amd that we should, by a resolution, tell 
tibe Government that the recommendations of the 
Commission did not come up to our expectations at 
1^1. Salem Ramaswami Modidiar advised os not to 
agitate the matter then but wait tud>il the Secretary 
pC Stcde’e Qrde«B were out. If he said, the Secretary 
of State BOf^pM these reeommeadatwns the mate 
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might well be allowed to treat lot some years to 
come; bat if he did not do so, then he, liaraaswami 
Madaliar, woBld be the first to reop«*n the question 
and carry on the agitation to the end of his life 
if necessary. He was a sagacions and courageone 
man and in him the Congress has lost a leader of 
eminence and earnestness. In Madras we have also 
lost G. Mahadeva Chatty and Ramaswami Naidn 
both earnest Congress workers and they will be 
missed by their Congress friends and acquaintances. 
In Bengal we have bad two heavy losses by the 
death of Prannath Pandit and Okhoy Komar 
l>aB. Prannath Pandit was the worthy eon of 
a worthy father, the late Mr. Justice Banib> 
hoonath Pandit the first native gentleman who 
was appointed to the Bench of the Hign Court ; and 
though he died young he was of great service to his 
country and to our cause and had he been spared he 
would have done still greater services. Okhoy Komar 
l>a$ was a young man still, but his energy was great 
and as a public man he outshone many of his oontem* 
poraries in Lower Bengal. It was due to him that 
many abuses in our Court of Jostdoe were exposed and 
it was due to him* that Howrah owes its standing 
OongresB Committee. We grieve for all theie spirits 
who hate passed away from us uud I would beg leave 
cmbiybaKc^this Congress to expreu to their r«spee> 
trve families our respective and reverentiat oondo* 
li^cesinthe great loss that has ovwtakea ibem. 

shared is scarry soothed," aayetheold Adage, 
esM if that be a fact, I hate no-dcatht -that'onx 
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pathy will go somewhat towards assus^ing the grief 
of their families. 

Gentlemen, I must now proceed to call your 
attention to subjects more exciting, though, with tne 
exception of a conpieof them. I am not in a position 
to say, they are more cheering. The first piece of 
cheering news I have is that Lord Cross’s India 
•Councils bill after delays which seemed to many of 
us to be endless has at last been passed through the 
Houses of Parliament and received the Boyal assent. 
From what we have been able to gather from the 
speeches delivered by the Viceroy during his tour in 
Madras it would seem that the rules uuder which 
the Act is to be given efiect to, are now under the 
consideration of the Government of India. We all 
hnow that the Act in terms does not profess to give 
us much but it is capable, 1 believe, of infinite 
expansion under the rules that are to be framed. If 
those rules are framed in the spirit in which the 
present Prune Minister of England understood the 
Act was framed and what he said was assented 
to by the then Under-Sucretary of State for 
India, namely, tnat that the people of India 
were to have areal itviog representative in their 
Legislative Council, if those rules are framed in the 
spirit of true statesmanship, statesmanship suOh as 
one would have confidently expected from Sir 
Thomas Monro, Mounstoart Elphinstone, Lord 
William Bentindlr and a host of other distinguished 
Aoglo*-lndian Statesmen who have made Bril^ 
liadia wha^ ihe is. I have no doubt We idl to 
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giad to put away the first plaok ia oor CongreM 
platform, aamely, the reform and recoostitution of 
toe Legislative CkiQDoilB. The spirits that aeem to be 
abroad jast noiv in this ooautry nowever do not 
seem to me to give a very hupefui augury as to 
these rales. 1 am afraid that some uf our rulers 
have been possessed with the idea that we have 
been progressing too fast. It is a great pity that 
this should be so. Bat if these rulers do nut coma 
up to our eapeotations, gentiemeo, we ninit 
go on with onr agitation and not atop until we get 
what we all think and we all believe and what is 
more what onr rniers theuueives have taught os 
to believe we have a right to get. (Cheers). 

Anotoer cheering event to which I have to dal) 
attention is the return of our leader, our revered 
leader Dadabhai Nauroji (tor»*e cheers) to sit in the 
House of Coixtmone ae member for Central 
S'ipslpnry. Yoo all know it had been hoped that 
he vmpid he able to oome out from England to 
oootq^y top position 1 am now occupying. We all 
looked^ ,%rward to his presence amongst us with 
hopefntifiess and trust and with great satisfaction 
becauBp if hie bad been with os we could have shown 
tohim to face that our ooafidence in hint is just 

m hi^ as it ever was, we oonld have told him 
p£ mouth of toe great ioji which spread 
Ij^l^ghont toe length and bepadto ^ India when 
of Ms isetorn. tot to|t;.P(»nse of Commons 
ffie aeoeived, pf toe anxiety vitix which we 
wat^Nid toelate.el toeeleciln»i pc^lhp vhieh nme 
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presiented against his return and how glad we were 
that it was at last withdrawn. And he could have 
carried bsKsk with him to England onr message of 
gratitude to the Electors of Central Finsbury (cheers) 
and have shown them that in electing him as their 
representative they had also elected a representative 
for the people of India in the House of Commons, 
(Cheers). Unfortunately his opponent Captain 
Fenton had presented that hateful petition and jnst 
at the moment that Mr. Naoroji was to have made 
his preparations to come out to India it was fixed 
to be heard. Mr. Naoroji had to stay. There was 
a hand'to-hand straggle and >t was at last found 
that the number of votes for the two candidates was 
on a level. Captain Fenton must have felt that if he 
went on any further his number might come down 
and then Mr. Naoroji would retain his seat and 
Captain Fenton would have to pay all the costs. He 
thought discretion the better part of valour and pru- 
dently withdrew his petition, each party paying his 
own cost and the seat of Mr. Naoroji is now perfectly 
safe. And as long as this present parliament lasts 
he will remain our member (cheers) and we shall 
get all the help, it is possible for him to give ns in 
the cause of Indian reforms. Bat we must not 
expect too much from him. He is bat one in a 
House of 670 members, and though he will do 
for US all thi^ prudence, good sense, vast knowledge 
and great eloquence can do yet he is single-handed. 
To be strong he must receive sU the support 
he can from this ecmniry, and bac&ed up by th^ 
• 
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support he may be able to put t^ur cane c aumciugljr 
before the House. Unt, what we really want is oot 
fihatour countrymen geoeviUy HhonUi nit m the 
House of Commons. lioglisinuim themsflies find it 
extremely hard to hod seats there, huw much more 
lanat we who are “ blackmeu. ' What we want and 
have a right to get is that uur Ciumtryiuen suould 
have the opportunity of leally representing to the 
Government the views of the people of this country 
in this country. What we want is that tnere should 
be responsible Government in India. 1 have always 
felt that the one great evil of the Indian administra* 
tion is that our rulers are responsible to no one outside 
their own oouscienoe. That tney consoreutiously 
endeavour to do what they oan for the good govern- 
ment of our country may be accepted as an undeniable 
fact and accepted with gratitude. But it ia nut enough 
that our rulers should only be responsible to their own 
esmaoienoe. After all they are human beings, with 
human frailties and human imperfections. It is 
necessary that they should be rmponaible to thow 
over whom they have been placed by ProvideuM 
to role, (Cheers.) Xn making them observatiems 
I have not lost sight of the faot that the Oovero- 
m«tt oi hedia, in India it reeponaible to the Govern- 
ment of India, in Westminister and that the Govern, 
meat of India in Wastminstwr is responsible to tito 
Cabinet of the day, of vthioh he is invsxiably one cl 
she members. Horhavelfm^(olleattiattlmOabuMl 
of the day as rei^ncible to Iho jBmtse of Oommong. 
B^’When you come to> OQaaidsr whah Miie cesiKHui* 
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bility ireally is, I think, you will all agree with 
me that I have not overstated the' case in the 
slightest degree. Unless the Secretary of State for 
India happens to be a personage of exceptional force 
of character and of great determination, such as the 
late Prime Minister proved to be when he was in 
charge of the India Office, he generally, to use 
Burke's language, says “ditto” to the Government of 
India in India. The Cabinet is so troubled with 
affairs of the vast British Empire that the members 
really have no time to devote to India as a body, 
and leave her to thi^ir colleague the Secretary of 
Slate for India. When any Indian question 
comes before the House of Commons, what do 
we see V The Cabinet of the day has always a 
Majority in the House, and it always finds 
supporters a»aong its own party, whether they are 
would-be placemen or whether they are country 
gentlemen who go to the House of Commons as the 
best club in England. (Cheers). And in non-party 
matters — and they make it a pretence in the House 
of Commons lo regard Indian affairs as matters non- 
party^ — in ail non-party mateers, the Government of 
the day can always rely upon a large amount of 
support from the opposition. (Hear, hear). There 
are a few members of the House of Commons who 
make it a point to devote a portion of their time and 
energies to the consideration of Indian questions. 
But they are only a few; they have hardly any 
following ; and if they press any mattsfs on tha 
iMstwation of the House, with any d^[rae ikair 
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are voted down as bores by ihe rest o( toe House of 
Commons. iHear. hear). Of course the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh (cheers) was entirely different. He 
was a most masterful man and hy his mastery over 
bis fellowmen, he attained (he position for himself 
which he occupied in the House of Coiuimms at the 
time of his death. There are but few in Kngland 
like Mr. Bradlaugh. Z am sorry to say that since 
the death of that great man we have not lieen able 
to hud one who possesses his capacity, |>ussesses his 
knowledge, or possesses the influence which he exer* 
cised over the House of Commons. Therefore, when 
you consider what the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment of India is to the Government of Ktigland and 
the EDouse of Commons you will not, I think, be able 
to come to any conclusion that that it is Nil. (Hear, 
hear). 

But the reconstitution of the li^isiative Councils 
on lines (bat would allow representatives of the people 
to ,be elected to those Councils, the Government 
would ^be Case to face with them. They would knowr 
at first hand, what the reM feelings and the real 
grievanoes the people are. (Hew, hear). They 
would then be able to devise measures which would 
he in conBomunoe with the feelings of the people and 
which would get rid of tihieirgrievanoea. At present 
the modm operandi is thus : A Secretary tiiinks th^ 
a pseticnl^ measure ought to be pMsed and it may 
ba<takeO' that he honestly believM that the measure 
•voaldrbe for the ben^ <a the country. He invites 
Iro or lAdwa gealdemen of omtnmiee, with. 
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whom he is acqviainted, to see him. He speaks to 
them in private, ami gets their views, which, unfor- 
tiinateli', in toe case of these Indian gentlemen 
generally coincide with the views he himself holds. 
(Laughter). The measure is passed. There is 
a great cry of indignation in the country. The 
answer of the Government is — “ Oh, but we 
consulted the leaders of your Society, and it is with 
their help this measure has been passed. I hold 
that the time has jmssed for this sort of statesmanship. 
If the Government make a real effort to arrive at 
■what ibe views of the country and people generally 
are, 1 have no douht that they ■will be able so to shape 
their policy as to give a satisfaction to all concerned. 
This, t i my tnind, is the chief thing that we need. 
(Hear, hear). Tn the Councils our representatives will 
be able to interpellate tne Government with regard to 
their policy and the mode in which that policy is 
being given effect to. My conviction is,ithat the weal 
and woe of our country is notso much dependent upon 
the Viceroy or the local Governor, however sympathe- 
tic and kind, but upon the officials who have to ad- 
minister the law and come in contact with the people. 
Until there is the right of interpellation granted to 
ns in onr own Councils, there will be no tmq 
rei^ponsibility on the part of oar Government. I 
repeat that those who are placed over us, onr 
Viceroys, Governors, Lieutenant-Governors and 
ethers of lesser degree, are more or less actnated by 
the desire to do ns good, both for theix own Sake as 
w)^ as for the people of the country; bni tl» 
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system under %vhich they wt^rk in a vicinuij one, and* 
the result is, no good is reoMy done, dlbeersh 
Now, gentlemen, while n Oonser vati ve Citivernment 
has given us this India CouuuiU Bill, itnd a UA<.lical 
constituency has sent one <-11 our countryman to 
the House of Commons, sh >wing in th>* first instance 
some and in the second, a great aiiiount of liberality, 
here in this country, we have had lu .1 neighbouring 
province a policy adopted which nai made a pain> 
fully profound seneation over the whole of this vast 
empire a sensation which it will take a vary long 
time to allay. In the first p ace, though wc, in this 
Congress, and the country geuentily, have been 
pressing and pressing the Uovernment not to 
tSike away the grants for education but to increase 
those grants, so far as the Provin'ses of Bengal 
and Bombay are oonrerned, grants- in>aid of 
high education have been doomed. Government 
reqaice, thaj( say, money for primary education; 
they do not wish to spend money upon high edu- 
oatiocu I am not one of those who believe that 
primary ednoation is not required. I think it is 
as mnoh required as high education But I confess, 
I do not understand for a moment why it is neces- 
sary to starve high ednoation in order that primary 
edneidiioa may be provided for and protected. 
(Cheers). Government ought to foster education of 
all kinds alike ; it ought to spend ito reeoarces apo» 
every kind of ednosdiion (renewed cheers) for the 
people i not only primary education but teohnioal 
ednoatkm ol all kinds and also high sdneMion. It 
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is said, — “ You who have had, and who appreciate 
high education ought to maintain it yourselves.” I 
hnuw' of m> other country in which such a thing as 
this has been said by Government to the people they 
rule over. It is one of the first duties of the 
Government to educate the people just as it is 
their duty to pr -teet them from thieves and robbers. 
(Cheers). If they tell the people to-day, “ Go and 
educate yourselves,” why should they not tell them 
to-morrow, “You are rich and can afford to keep 
durwans. Go and protect yourselves against thieves 
and robbers, we will not do so.” (Cheers). 

But the sensation, to which I referred, is one not 
80 much due to the doings of our Bengal and 
Bombay Governments as regards high education, as 
to the notification which the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal has lately issued, withdrawing trial by 
jury in serious cases from the seven Districts in 
Bengal, where the system of trial by jury had been 
in existence for some years. (Cries of “Shame.”) 
The plea, upon which this notification has been 
bstsed, is that trial by jury has been a failure as a 
means for the repression of crime. (Cries of shame 
and no, no.) Can it be said that if a Sessions Ju%e 
trying a case with the assistance of Assessors, 
and without the assistance of a jury acquit a prisoner 
that he is a failure as a means for the repression of 
crime? If that cannot be said with regard to Sessions 
Judges, with what justice can it be said in regard to 
juries? (Cheers). Those of us who have had any 
acamuadiaitoe with the.subjeot, have long felt that 
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the administraiinn uf cn<uu))il}U''tiui: tuthts iUiitnkjr 
has been extreiuely unsAtiHfautory. Thi<r«> han not 
beeu tuucb said about tt bocauHO it ad«u*.^ the 

majority of whom aro poi>r mon ““Uiea who cannot 
make much ooise. They suhiutt to what takes 
place, gcmnble am mg tlieic fellows and cry ktsmnt. 

Now let us see how the matter ntands. While ia 
civil cases the evidencf is taken down iii the 
language in which the witness gives it, by an nihcer 
specially appointed for the purpose, and iii appals 
the evidence thaa taken down is made the basis of 
the judgment of the Appllate Court where it dilTers 
from the notes of the judge, in criuimal eases the 
witness is, as a rule, taken down by the presid* 
ing officer in England. Most of these presiding 
officers are gentlemen who come to us here froit 
Great Britain. They, no doubt, try and learn the 
langu^es of the people they are sent out to govern 
but the circumstances in which they are placed, 
and the circumstances in which the people of this 
country are, placed are such that they are coin* 
polled to live in entire isolation from one 
another. You may read the books of a country, you 
may know its literature vyell, hut unless yon have 
a familiar acquaintance with the people of the 
country, unless you have mixed familiarly with 
them, it is impossible for yon to understand the 
language these people speak. Why is there so much 
odfcory about what is called, Babu English ?" Many 
Babus, and in this designation X'inolnda my country* 
men from all parts d India, know Bnglirii Uteratore 
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better, I la.tka bold to say, than many educated men 
in England. (Cheers). They know English better 
and Engli.sh literature better than many continental 
Englinh scholars. They know English History, as 
well, if not better than Englishmen themselves. 
Why IS it. then, that when they write English, when 
they speak Englis.o, they sometimes make grievous 
blunders ? Why is it th m that their composition 
is called stilled ? Because their knowledge is derived 
from books only and not from contact with the 
people of England. If an English gentleman were 
to write a book or write a letter, in the Vernacular 
with which he is. supposed to be most familiar, I am 
afraid his composition would bear a great family 
likeness to " Baba English.’' It would be “ English 
Vernacular.'’ It would contain grammatical mistakes 
which would even shame our average schooi-boy. 

Let an English gentleman, thoroughly acquainted 
with the vernacular of a District, speak to a native of 
that District. His pronunciation would be such 
that toe native, even if educated, would find it diffi- 
cult to understand him. It is gentlemen of this 
description who hear country-people, called as wit- 
nesses before them, give their evidence in the 
Vernacular. How is it possible for them to under- 
stand them correctly 'f How much do you think of 
what these witnesses say to the Judge is taken down 
correctly and finds a place in the Judge’s notes? 
(Little or nothing.) 

And when an i^paal is preferred to the Appellate 
Court, it is. ttiis evidence, and tiais evidence alone, 
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upon which the Juilupf" <»f ihtl C mrt hitvu tu >ct. 
When the District Jnilgc tn a « civil cnic, he has 
the plaint and wruten stateuient tianalatcil tor huu 
into English by his clerk. The . vi iencc given i-efnre 
hiiu is, as a rule, interpreted t«> him iiy thi.* plcml'-ia on 
either -.ide. But when the same D '<lru,l 
in his capaciiy as Session* Judge and pic’i d. » nver 
oriiitinal trinls, he, as a rule, takeh dn n Hit* evidence 
without the aid of interpreters, m lingh'^h and he 
charges the jtiry in jury case*- in the vernacular of the 
country. (Laughter). The Indian P' ttal CodehtiKbeea 
translated into all the vernaculars of the country and 
those who know these languages and who kni > w Eog> 
Ush, I think, are agreed, thatitisextremeiy diihuult 
to make out what the vernaouiar Penal Code means 
and charging the Jury in the vernaculars means toat 
the Judges have to explain the Penal Code to them 
in vernaculars — a superhuman task almost I Again, 
while. in civil cases pleaders and particularly plea> 
ders of position are allowed a free hand as regards 
oxoss examination, in oriminal, particularly m ctwes 
where accused is unable to employ pleaders of emt* 
nenee, but is compelled to have either junior pleaders 
of raukhtsrs, the crosB<8xamination of th^ witnesses 
may be sutidi almost to be a farce. The presiding 
cihser gSti impatient in a very short time, cuts short 
IMlie cross-examination at his own sweet will aad< 
j^easurie and in many cases most important loots 
are not elicited in conBe<|aenM. ^sar, hear). 
'While in civil appeals ym* os it xnie, get a patient 
bearing, the m^omMiliQiiD^mes lasting, tpr days. 
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jiisfc think, those of you who haveuny experience of 
these Cotirts what takes place when criminal appeals 
are heard by Sessions Judges in the moffussil ! They 
are often taken up at the fag end of the day and 
listene r to with impatience, and then is asked the 
ahurjHt invariable question, as the Judge, after hearing 
the appeal f<»r a few minutes, is about to rise for the 
day : — “Have you anything more to s»y ; I will read 
the papers myself and give the decision to-morrow.'* 
The judge ri8'*s and the poor man’s appeal is over. 
Some appeals are dismissed and some, though this is 
more rare, are alio wed. Again, while in civil cases there 
is the greatest fear that outside influence is brought 
to bear upon the presiding officer. The thing is inevit- 
able when you eonsidr r that the District Magistrate is 
the real head of the police of the District, and that 
ail officers trying criminal cases, except the Sessions 
Judge, are .subordinate to him and depend on him for 
promotion ; and as regards the Sessions Judges them- 
selves, tney may by the system which has now been 
inirodnced of dividing the Civil Service into 
two branches, find themselves independent of the 
District Magistrate one day and bis subordinate the 
next daring the time he oscillates as acting Sessions 
Judge and Joint Magistrate as not unoften happens. 
Again, in civil cases we have the right of appeal of 
course, as if they are of sufficient value of appealing 
to Her Majesty in Council ; in criminal cases we have 
to apply for leave to appeal and have our appeal only 
from the Sessions Jadge to the High Court, and from 
l&e inferior judiciary to the SesMon© Judge sdMi ia- 
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Kome cAses to the DiHiru’i M Thi*i’it are 

many Dtn#r poinW Uy whirh atti'iituni iiia) bo caUed 
butt think I have wl'i on<oi)*h to r.invinijo iho-o who 
are not familiar with the luattor, that 1 w.im n;<ht 
whoii I <iat I the otiumiAiratuin of minimi] jiKiice 
in thin country wan most unsutisiiictory (ChooMK 
The only sus'eguard which arousoil jitusims nave 
against this system in Sessions cases is trial by jmy. 
(Hear, hear). And now the notification of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal withdrawn the .safe- 
guard from the seven districts in Bengal where it 
existed, and the whole India has been threatened 
with a like withdrawal (Cries of " 8haiiie."t The 
question is not provincial but an imperial one, 
and of the highest importance, t therefore think, 
it is our duty to take the question up and 
help our Bengal brethren to the utmost extent of 
onr power to get back what they have lost, and to 
we that other parts of the country are not overtaken 
by the same fate (Hear, hear). 

Let ns for the moment consider what is the luea- 
43ing of “trial by jury having failed as a means foe 
4fae repression of crime.” One of the learned Judges 
of the Calentta High Court who was consnlted upon 
this matter, 1 refer to Mr. Jnstioe Beverly, said, that 
iie did not think that a person bent upon committing 
n crime would stop to think whether, if he is detect* 
■ed, he wonld be tried by a Judge with a jury or tried 
by a Judge wiUi the aid of Assessors. (Loud dheers). 
lud^ee and juries do sot sit to repress crime but 
fo ascertain if crima hM been committed, wid if 
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the iury find that crime has been committed, Judge 
punishes the ofifender (ODeecs). It is the.duty of the 
Police to see sbat crime is not committed, and 
when, in spite of their vigilance, crime is committed, 
to bring the offender to justice. In this couutrj’, 
where unfortunately the [wlice are not overscru- 
puIoHs as to how they get tip cases, trial by jury 
is the most essential safeguard against injustice. 
Jurymen being drawn from the people themselves- 
are better able to understand the language in 
which witnesses give their evidence, better able to 
understand and appreciate the demeanour of witnes- 
ses, the twists and turns of their answ'ers, the 
rolling of their eyes, the scratching of their beads, 
and various other contortions of their physiog- 
nomy which witnesses go through to avoid giving 
straight answers to straight questions, than the 
Judge upon whom, unless he be an officer of 
exceptional and brilliant talents, they are lost (hear, 
hear). A former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
himself a Sessions Judge of large experience and 
therefore, able to speak with authority on the subject 
—■I allude to the late Sir A Bivers Thompson — said 
in regard to jurymen, that they were more scrupulous 
in accepting police evidence than the Judges were, 
and that it was quite right that it should be so. The 
law allows Seswons Judges to make reference to the 
High Court if they differ frcan the verdict of a jury. 
These referenoescome up before the High Court, and 
the learned Judges of that Court have before them 
enty the eTideaos recorded in English by the Sessions 
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Judge, th« evidence recorded in the Court nf the com- 
mitting Magistrrtte and the>Tn>!ge’H charge. Though 
they may Iw nien of hrilLant uI’miih, men .J great 
expet'ienue«i, men of great conscumtiousm I still 
yt-Qture to think that it is tmposHihln fui them — 
human bemgsaa they are — reading merely the dry 
boueeuf the evidence placed before them noon paper, 
to uuiue to a correct cuiiolusion as to M-hether the 
-Judge wa-s right or the jury were right U-heers). if 
they heard the evidence given hy the wiineaneH in 
their presence, their conclusion wimid no doubt be 
accepted as mere satisfactory, and i( they differed 
from the jury it might be that the jury were wrongi 
bus under present system how can that be done 'f 
How can it be said that when they accept the opinion 
oi the Sessions Judges, the Sessions Judges are right 
and the jury wrong? And in many of these 
references, the High Court have accepted the 
verdict of the jnry and differed from recoin* 
mendancm of the Judge (Cheers). The only ground 
for saying that the system of trial by jury nai 
failed, is as I understand, that the High Court has 
in some instances differed from them, and adopted the 
-recommendation of the Sessions Judge. £ have told 
you, it isimpossible-x^egaed being had to the limiia* 
-tionofhnman nature — to say with confidence, who 
was right sad who was wrong ; but aseoming that 
the jury were wrong in lUMgr insfcanoes, and that 
they had given impropmc verdiet,- ivhat is the oon- 
Ksefoauce? A few more pemms. whO' would have 
been in. jail are now free mm* What then ? Jiae 
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there been any complaint on the part of the people 
of these srven Districts that they went about in fear 
of their lives because by the obstinacy and perversity 
of jurymen, aeonsed persons who ought to have been 
condemned to death had been set free ? (Hear, hear). 
Did any one say, that he or sne regarded the system 
with disfavour or dislike or fear? Had any one 
suggested, that tne system should be abolished ? I 
say emphatically, No. No ciunplnrint reached the 
Government from the people affected, that the system 
had failed. 

It is the overflowing desire on the part of the 
Government to do good to us that has been the cause 
of the withdrawal of this system ! Save us from our 
well'wisrters, say I. (Lmd cheersb I could have 
understood the action of Government if there had 
bean any hue and cry in the country on the subject. 
1 could have understood it, if any representation had 
come from those affected to the Government; but 
under the circumstances this bolt from the blue I do 
understand and cannot appreciate (Doud applause). 
It is said that trial by jury is foreign to this country. 
We who have cherished our Panehayat system for 
generations to be cold that trial by jury is foreign to 
u», to be told so at the fag end of the nineteenth 
century, why, it is strange indeed 1 No, no, gentle- 
man — it was on our Pauohayat system that Lord 
Gornwallis proceeded when in 1790 he ruled that we 
should have trial fay jury. It was on that system 
that Sir Thomas Muuro based his r^ulation which 
his successor promulgated in 1827. >lt<w»s mt that. 
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that the Bombay Ilegmation on the (tiibject 
was introduced, and when these KegiU itmns were 
codified in 1861, it was on that system the law was 
based. We lauat have the system extended to the 
whole country and not withdrawn from any part of 
it, and we must therefore join together and agitate 
on the subject from one end of India t«> the other, 
and say, that this notification, which has given rise 
to so much discontent, was not required, and that it 
should be withdrawn and withdrawn as speedily as 
possible, and she policy of which it is the mitcome 
reversed (Lend applause). 

1 am afraid gentlemen, X have detained you 
longer than 1 should have done. (Cries of, No no, 
and go on). 1 have but a few more u ords to say 
and those I shall say as briefly as 1 enu. I said at 
the outset that the Congress movement has been a 
great success, but it behoved us ail to make it even 
a great success than it is. During the jury agitation 
in Bengal 1 was greatly pained, more pained than 
1 oan describe, by one of the apologist of the Govern* 
moat saying openly in his paper, that the agitation 
against the jury notification was of no account 
because it was only a “native" agitation and that no 
European had joined it. As a matter of fact, I know 
from personal knowledge that a great many very 
respeotal^e and independent gentlemen in Calcutta 
joined the movement and cordially sympathised with 
it. But suppcffle it had been otherwise? The 
same apologist has, day alter day, pointed out that 
the withdrawal of trial by jury, in titeae sevor 
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Bengal Districts in serious cases, does not in any 
way touch Europeans or European British subjects. 
If he IS right in this it is a matter of surprise that 
Europeans have not joined the movement. Bus 
because Europeans have not joined the movement, 
IS a movement of the people of this country to be 
despised ? Is our voice not to be listened to because, 
forsooth, to that voice has not been added the voice 
of our European fellow-subjects i* (Hear, hear and 
cheers). We would welcome, welcome with open 
arms, all the support which we can get from our 
European fellow-subjects. 

I believe, that so far as the non official Europeans 
are coacec lied, their interest and ours in this country- 
are the, same, we all desire that tnere should be a 
development of the resources of the country and that 
there should be enough for ail who are here, whether 
for a time or in perpetuity. (Hear, hear)* But 
apart from that, why is our voice to be despised ? 
It IS we who feel the pinch ; it is we who have to 
suffer, and when we cry out, it is said to us, 
“Oh ! we cannot listen to you ; yours is a con- 
temptible and a useless and a vile agitation, and 
we will not listen to you.** Time was when we 
natives of the country, agitated about any matter, 
with the help of non-official Europeans the 
apologists of the Oovernmeot used t® say trium- 
phantly, “This agitation is not the agitation of the 
natives of the country, but has been got op with a 
few discontented Europeans ; don’t listen to them, it 
is not their true voice : it is the voice of the Euro- 
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peaos " ! Bat now w« are toid, " don't listen to tbrm, 
it is iheir own voice and not the voice of the Euro* 
peans." (Bbame). It ia sad that such reflcctumeabonld 
be published by re${)on8tbte iournahstt< pretending to 
be IQ the confidence of our rulers. 1 hope and con* 
fidently t(;u8t that these are not the Neiitmients by 
which any iid ministration in India is actuated . I hope 
and trust that when we make respectful representa* 
tions to the Government, they will oe considered on 
their own merits whether we are joined in our agita- 
tion by our European fellow-atibjects or whether we 
stand by oaraelves ; and in order that these reprc.sent- 
ations of ours not only on the jury queatiun hut on 
other questions which touch ua nia^ succeed, it is 
necessary that we, in our Congress, should uork and 
work with a wilt. It is not enough that \ou t>hould 
come from long diatanoea and be present at (be annual 
siltingg of the Cungresa. It is necessary, when yoa 
go back to your respective provinces and nistricts, 
that yon should display the same zeal and interest 
there. It has been the habit to leave the whole coo* 
greiNi work to the S^retary. We go back to onr 
districts and sleep over it and leave the Hecretary lo 
do> all be. can for the buaineaa, in the shape of getting 
immfi and then when it is time for the Sessions to 
be held, we put on oar best cloths, pack up our trunks 
and go. But thsdi is not work. Letusallon our 
parts act zsalor^y and make sacrifices. WUibout 
money it jf impossible to be sui^ssfal in anything, 
let each of us go back and hcdp our respective 
Sec(;etaries, let us try and get as much money as we 
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can for the success of the cause. (Hear, bear). You all 
bnow that our cause has the support of some distin- 
guished men in England, who form, what is called toe 
Congress Committee in England, They are willing 
to give us their services unstintingly, ungrudgingly 
hut you cannot expect them to give tneir services to 
us at their t>wn expenses. You cannot expect that 
the necessary expenses required for the hiring of 
rooms, for the printing of papers, for the despatch of 
telegrams and all other things necessary for carr> ing 
on the great cause shall be paid out of their own 
pockets. We must do our best to support them ; we 
must do our best to support the cause ; and if we are 
true to oin*pelves, tf we are true to our principles, if 
we are true to our country, be assured that in the 
fulness of time all that you require from the benign 
Clovernment of the British nation, all that you seek 
from them to make you true citizens, will be given 
to you by that nation. (Loud and prolonged 
applause). 
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LAL MOHUN GHOSE 

Me. Lai Mohun G-hose is one of India’s greatest 
public speakers. He was bom on 17th December 
1849 in Krishnagar. His father Bai Bahadnr Bam 
Lochan Ghose was one of the founders of the 
present Dacca Collegs*, and rose to be a Principal 
Sndder Amin in the Bengal Judicial Establishment. 
Young Ghose, received his early education in 
Calcutta and passed the Entrance Examination of 
the Calcutta University in the first class and as the 
first boy in the whole Presidency. His elder 
brother, Mono Mohun Ghose sent him in 1869 
to England to study for the Bar. He join- 
ed the Middle Temple and was called to the 
Bar in 1873 and returned to India to practise at 
Calcutta. The first event that brought him to the 
front was the question of the Indian Civil Service 
Examination and the agitation connected with it. 
Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee had started this agita- 
tion as Secretary of the newly formed Indian Associ- 
ation. A delegate to represent the Indian view of 
the question in England became necessary. The 
proper person was found in Lai Mohun and he 
fully justified the selection made. He reachefi 
England in 1879 with hu^ memorials for present- 
aikm to Parliamient. He secured the good-wfU anil 
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ayinpatby <if Mr. John Hripbt ui the uAU»e he repre> 
seated and furibwith begiti. to addrenb lueetingH in 
Sagland. The first oC ththv wan hehl in Willis’ 
Btwms in Londan and «ah a great hurneffl. 
Mr. Bright, who presided on the iiccasum, haid. tm 
rising to address, that he hud niHhtng new to add. 
The effect of the address was remarkable. In 
twanty*four hours the Governiueut of the da> pro* 
pounded and placed on the table of the House the 
now defimot Statntory Civil Service Of the two 
other interesting addiessea that he delivered on the 
oocasioQ, one was before the Hiriiiingham Chamber 
of Ooxnmeroe on the financial and general policy of 
the Governtpent of India on 3Uth September 1879, 
Mr. 8 . Booth, the Vtoe-Chairnian of the Chamber, 
presiding. One passage in it admirably sums up the 
position of India thirty years ago as ninoh as it does 
the present situation. *' During the c«Dtury and a 
half,*’ sidd Mr. Ghuse, " that had elapsed since the 
foundaticm of the Indimi Empire, England bad 
done muoh to earn the lasting gratitude of India 
to impress the people with the conviction that 
the hontineation of British rule was for their 
benefit and safety. But vrhiie all that was freely 
and fingrndgihgly admitted, they oonld not help 
thinking that the Government of hcdia had of late 
clearly and namistakahly manifested a desire to 
depart fixm that line of ' jnctiee and generous 
confidence which had hithMfto been followed with 
exoeUeai results, andihattiie present adminlatra^on 
in India was d%o^ to omi^Asr tha pehfde mma 
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as a hostile and newly enbdned race, than the citi- 
ssens of a great free and peaceful Eiupire, as the 
subjects of a Sovereign to whom they were as loyal 
as their English fellow-citizens.” 

On his return from England, he had an enthusi- 
astic reception accorded to him at Calcutta on March 
4, IH80. The late Honotirable Kristo Das Paul, 
O.I.E,, presided on the occasion and complimented 
Mr. Ghose on the “ most satisfactory manner in 
whifh he had discharged the very delicate and 
re6p<msible duty entrusted to him by his country- 
men ” This was followed by a public vote of thanks 
being passed for his services. 

Mr. Grhose sailed, a few months later, once again 
to England to represent the wants of India. One of 
the most remarkable speeches that he then made 
deserves special mention. It was in connection 
with she Anniversary of the Aborigines Protection 
Society, held on 19th May 1880. Mr. Ghose, 
whose presence as “ native of India ” made an 
impression on the occasion, warmly criticised Sir 
Barle Frere’s Zula policy. Keraarking on the 
policy of the British towards the Zulu king long 
anterior to and just before the war, he said that 
“Englishmen are excellent judges and arbitrators 
when they themselves have no interest one way 
or the other in the subject-matter of the dispute ” 
-—a statement tha$ was received with laughter 
and cheers. “But,” he add^, “when it is otherwise 
when their own interests are nonoemed, they are 
very mndb like other hutean beinge (much iimghter 
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«nd oheeviag' and henrn ih« mnind uid tuaxiiu of 
English law tnat tu) uDtn sh mid bo a judge in his 
own case." A 'id the other speech that he made 
during th's visit to Eng!iin<t was un the Vmce- of the 
World before the Liondrm Peace Hjciety. a -ixiiety 
of which Mr. Bright wm an hunuureii nieiuber. 
On his return fr >in England earlv in Novena* 
her 1800, he was voted a public address, A crowded 
meeting was held in Fraiuji Ciwasji Institute on 
4th November, th^ chair being taken by die 
late Hon'ble V. N. Manditk, C. S. I. Mr. M.mJiik 
claimed him as a Representative uf Western 
India as well in his mission to England and 
reminded Mr. Ohose that it was fur that i'chsob 
that the address was presented to him. In reply 
Mr. Qhose made an excellent speech listened to 
with rapt attention by the audience. One sentence 
deserves to be inscribed here. “ Believe me, gentle* 
men,” said he, “ the very first condition of success 
in 1^ great national straggle in which we are at 
present engined, is not only that we should be 
perfectly vmited amongst ourselves, but that English 
people, who ake in the lairt reeort, or at any rate is 
the last resort but one, the arbiters of our destinies, 
idioaUI know that we are so united.” 

From tikis time forward Mr. Ghose began to take 
a promiaenk part in the politicad gneetione of India. 

Bipon the new ¥icer<^ <4 India repealed the 
obnoxious Yentaoalar*^Press Aot in 1889i and in the 
me^ihg eonveaed by tide Native . inhabitimte of 
Caloutlato thsutic hhslos'tlHi graoioasaot, Mr. 
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Ohose made another of hia great speeches, “We 
find the present Government,’^ said he “ contrasting 
Lord Hip m’s with Lord Lytton’s administration, 
honestly anxions to promote the prosperity and the 
happiness of the people, to do something for the 
education of the masses to encourage native indoritry, 
and to try the experiment of local self'government 
on a new and en args'd ba-^is.” Toe next event 
in the career of Mr. Ghose broaght him fresh laurel. 
In 1883, India was convulsed over the Ilbert Bill, 
in itself an indignant measure of reform in the 
criminal procedure of the country. Of the many 
meetings then held all over the country both for 
and against the measure, perhaps, the most 
remarkable was Mr. Ghose’s which is, here reprinted 
in exiemo in this volume. Its satire, its invective and 
its powerfulness have seldom been surpassed in the 
many political speeches that India has known during 
the past fifty years. 

It killed a Barrister of reputation by its terrible 
potency. That man (we have no desire to perpetuate 
his name) had used foul language against Indian 
ladies. Mr, Ghose’s ire was raised against this 
unmanly, unrighteous conduct of the man. “But the 
climax of impudence,’.’ thundered Mr. Ghose, “ is 
reached in the next passage to which I shall call your 
attention. With a brutality unsurpassed, unequalled, 
and with a total absence of shame, he covered himself 
with lasting infamy by levelling his cowardly insults 
agam^ ^ inimc^t and unoffending wonmn of this 
osnnicy. JSis-dared' .to teii-ihis hearefs that ladies 
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‘were lued tnihe foul uf thecoiirth. !jtt 

the wnoleronntry throughout its length nnii lireiitith 
declare with uno vtiico what it th nks of sm-h con- 
duct an ^ if the authors of these uisuUs venture to 
appear in any puhhe assettibl) . let their ears be 
greeted with one universal mss of ludignation so 
that stung with shniue and renitirse thev iimy fly, 
far from the country whose air the) have polluted 
with theii pestilential breath (Cheers)" 

A few months later Mr. (3 hose was again in 
England, this time to enter Parliaiuent. The pro- 
found impreseioD he had made in England by his 
public utterance had secured for him the good will 
of man) local Liberal politicians. Several eonsti- 
tuenoies offered him a seat. He chose Deptford, 
fought it oat twice but failed. It is on record, however, 
that several of the English voters were most 
enthusiastic about his return to Parliament. But the 
Home Rule Bill and the Irish Votes tuani nutated 
against him ae a luheral, at the insianoe of the late 
Mr. 'FaraeU, their omel work. Else he would 
uudouhtsdly have shone as one of the moat eloquent 
members of the Liberal pwrty in the House, commg 
ohly next alter the tlluatrions Gladstone and Bright. 
The Xiibwrals of Deptford marked their approbation 
of the man by presenting him a ridily illuminated 
addteas, whicdi was presented to him publioly by Lord 
IBipoxi* 

Mr. Ghote, however, had other work in England. 
He l^d the Bh^tBil^OcaitKovMmy which had been 
earned over to Englaodisttid had in India tdaiinad' 
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ab its victim Mr. Snrendranath Bannerjee In all 
Mr. Ghose made half-a-dozen speeches on this 
controversial topic at different centres in England 
during the ^ears 1883-1884. “If you follow a 
policy,” said he at she conclusion of she last of these 
speeches, “ of justice and generosity, if by example 
and education, and by just and generous treatment, 
j'ou raise us once more to a position not wholly 
unworthy of our past history, you will not only 
entitle yourselves to the lasting gratitude of count- 
less millions, but you will also be conducing at the 
same time to the stability of the British Empire.” 

Mr. Gbo&e returned to India towards the close of 
1884 and settled down once again to practise at the 
Calcutta Bar. As a cross-examiner he has had few 
equals in his profession. His arguments are terse and 
vigorous. He has defended numerous poor clients 
in the Criminal Courts of the country and got them 
off successfully out of their troubles. During the 
next few years he sat on with the reformed Councils 
of 1892, Mr. Ghose renewed his acquaintance with 
Indian politics. He was chosen bj'the Presidency 
group of Municipalities as their representative in 
the Bengal Legislative Council. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee supported his old friend’s candidature 
with his well-known eloquence. To this period 
belongs a remarkable speech that he made on Sir 
Oharles Elliot’s Jury notification, which was 
instrumental in its ultimate withdrawal. 

In 1908, Mr. Ghose was in teoogmiiaa of his 
many pnblto services chosen Pre^deidt of the 
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Minekeeoth Indian Natiunn! (^ingrtma ht<ld at 
Madras. On his way down to it, ho was rtscfived 
with marked good feeling. The addre.Ms he then 
delivered was a masterly one. Ah early as IH79, 
Mr. GhoRehad discerned tne umfyinjj forceHat work 
in India. "The various races," he had remarked, 
"are being gradually welded together intoiuu' cura- 
mon nationality, they are beginning to cn*0(>erate 
with each other in the discussion and agitation of 
pditical questions and the national pulse is beginning 
to bend with unison." Twentyfuiir years later he 
had the honour of presidiug tiver the National 
Assembly that had taken concrete shaiw >a six years 
after his prognostication. Speaking of the Congress 
and of the common charge that it represents the 
- educated minority in India, be said ; — 

"!t has been said that the Congress represents after 
all »' microscopic minority.' Although the state- 
ment was first made several years ago, it is stilt 
echoed from time to time by those who are deter- 
mined to dispstrage that movement and bold it np 
to ridicule. Perhaps they will oe surprised to barn 
'that an iUQetvioua writer whose works have already 
•ocenfned a prominent poution in theolassioai litera- 
ture of modern Europe haa said, apeaking of a 
country in the van European ohrUiaation, that * it is 
cmily the «UU of a nation who are alive to the senti- 
ments of glory and liberty, , who aqipreoiate noble and 
generous id^ smd are reedy to make- sawiftoes for 
them. The masses the people desire quiet and 
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H'poae, except when they are stirred up by deep and 
mighty passions.’’ 

Mr. Ghose is known to have been for a long 
number of years past engaged on a work on 
Napoleon and the times he lived in. He had also 
on hand a translation in metrical English of the 
well-known Bengali poem “ Meghanand Bodh.” 
As a public speaker, Mr. Ghose ranked very high 
amongst the orators of the day. He had spoken 
before large English audiences and that in the pre- 
sence of orators like Bright and Eosebury. To have 
won the approbation of such finished speakers is no 
small tribute to his eloquence A well known Colo- 
nial Premier bore unsolicited testin cny to bis gieat 
powers of speaking. “ That black man,” he said 
after listening to his speech on the jury notification 
“ M r. Ghose speaks remarkably well. He speaks 
straight ; be speaks to the point and knows when to 
atop. 



ANGLO-INDIAN AGITATION AGAINHT 
THE ILBERT BILL 

Mr, Lai Mohua Gho$e ad<Jir$s*eA n crowded 
meelittff 0 / the ttaltne eUiutin 0/ Ihtn'H on alHk 
March, 18H3, at Bast Bengal Theatre, ts joilows . — 

Mr. Chairman and 6kmtlk.mkn.~ I conft^Hs I 
did not expect eucb a iari'e giilhenng. in xpitp uf 
the unfavourable weather. I am alnioet afraid 
I shall not be able to expresa m filling words 
the various feelings which are agitating me, and 
xoiy, de^ gratidcation, at this unmistakable sign 
of political regeneration, showing that you are 
about to shake off the apatbv of ages. Although 
ibis is my first appearance on any public plat- 
form in the capital of Ba-t Bengal, yet I don't 
come before you as a stranger, (Cheers). For, 
althoogh I was not born amongst you, I cannot 
forget that Bast Bengal is the home of my father. 
(Loud cheers). Gentlemen, it in not without some 
degree of pride that 1 make this claim. For, here 
was the last glorious stronghold of Hindu power. 
Hot far from this city, and nearer still to my 
own ancestral home, is the site df the sad funeral 
pyre where the family of the last Hindu king 
conrted a fearful death, rather than fall into the 
hands of the enemy whom, by reason of an unfor- 
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tunate accident, they erroneously believed to be 
victorious. Well, their memory has survived the 
dames, and from the ashes of that pyre, their chaste 
spirits have risen immortal like the fabled Phoenix, 
and they present to us an examule of female, of 
purity, of devotion to fatherland, and a stern deter- 
mination to prefer death to dishonour a bright and 
undying example unsurpassed in the history of this 
or any other country. ^Cheers ) Well, these are 
glories of the past. But, even now in these 
degenerate days, I am happy to think that there 
still exists in Bast Bengal a love of country, a spirit 
of organization, and a capacity for combined action, 
and sustained effort which are not altogether un- 
worthy of our pa.st traditions. It is not for the 
purpose of pondering to an idle vanity that I allude 
to these things. I have a very different object in view. 
I am anxious that we should be fully alive to the 
responsibility which now rests upon every Native of 
India. The time has now arrived when all those 
great qualities, of which I have spoken, will be severe- 
ly tested. Your own conduct must show whether 
or not you really deserve to be gradually admitted 
to your full and proper share in the adminis- 
tration of the country, which I rejoice to think is 
the settled policy of that large-hearted statesman 
whom God in infinite mercy has called to rule 
over this ancient land. (Cheers). Your own oon- 
dact must furnish the best vindication of that 
policy and the most complete refutation of the 
predictions of yomr opponents; Biimemheo yon 
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b&ve opponents of various kinds. Thvrv ari* hono- 
rable antagonists whose fancied tntort>>ts turn 
them against you bui who witi never sUiop to resurt, 
to tne base weapons of calumny and vihficatkin* 
Opponents of this kind we can all respect, however 
much we may regret that they are not farsighted 
enough to see that after ail there is no conflict of 
interest, and that in the advance of liberal ideas, 
in true progress, and, above »li, in the impurtiat and 
equal aduiiui&tratiou of justice lies the best hope 
of the permanent stability of British rule in India. 
(Star, hear.) But, gentlemen, there are others of 
a baser sort — a rabble route made up partly of a 
few Bnglishmen unworthy -of the name, and partly 
of a heterogeneous horde whom an English gentle- 
man Well-known in Bombay has well described lu 
verse as 

“ A iuotIe> crew 
Of each possible shade, of each possible hue. 
White, grey, black, and brown, red. yellow, and 
The pnooa born Briton and Bignt-anoa Bn [blue, 
— ^Bnraian ahd Greek, Armenian and Jew." — 
(Xiond and prolonged cheers.) 

Bom#< of .them have lately achieved an onenvied 
mitorieky in lha Town Hail of Calontta. They have 
" brayed the -^heroes of the long-earned kind." At 
that kime, l. was detained in my village home in 
^iktawpore m account of some diomestic basiness,. 
and not having arranged for the newspapers to be 
sent to me ae/I wan daily eafsKsting to start (hr 
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Cftluiitta, I was in entire ignorance of what had 
transpired fur upwards of three weeks until my 
attention was called to a paragraph in a Vernacular 
newspaper. Bat it was only the other day when I 
visited this city that I had, for the first time, the 
opportunity of reading in your own Northbrook Hall a 
full report of that meeting. And when I read those 
speeches, I wondered how it was that our friends in 
Calcutta — some of whom, as you know, have no 
occasion to be afraid of the oratorical powers of any 
champion that is likely to he pitted against them in 
India, and who are not in thehnbitof writing out their 
speeches, as I am informed, these redonbk-d ora- 
tors did. (Boars of laughter.) I wondered how it 
was that the Calcutta people were silting down 
tamely under this outrage, and how it was that 
public meetings had not been called ail over India 
in order to denounce in fitting language the 
authors of these unparalleled insults. I have been 
told that the citizens uf Calcutta, after much 
anxious deliberation, decided to preserve a dignifi- 
ed silence. It speaks much for their moderation 
and temper; hut I cannot agree with them. I 
believe there are moments in the history of a 
nation when the virtues of patience and forbear- 
»aoe may be carried too far. (Hear, hear.) 
This is one of those moments. Already the action 
of the Colontta people has been misrepresented. 
A correspondent of a Bombay newspaper has 
telegraphed to say that the Na^ves.have been 
«>vied down. Therefore I sat, hesitate |m^or9h> 
8 
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•Dter \Jtk« lists. Bide in , itml (iu<!*!>{}f!fld tbs 

right. But A« you bte yniir countiy, uh jnu wish 
your catiHe to succeed, take eiirf* n confine jour 
Agitation within strictiy constitutional li mils. Do not 
imitate the pernicious exAmpte of ytiiir np|t >neiitswho 
csitmg theiiiselvpft Englishmen, were rmt ashamed to 
speak the language of <editi(m aiHl to Miggest lines 
of action utterly subversive of law anil order. 
You, ou the contrary make law atid order ,1 our motto, 
liet our (doveroors, let our beloved Vic«*ru\, let our 
august and gracious Sovereign nersell n«e with 
mingled feeliogsof surprise An<‘. grutifii’st’on that by a 
strange irony of fate it was reserved for the Nativesof 
India to teach the Anglo-Indian community how a 
peaceful and constitutional agitation should be car- 
ried on without-rpsorttothe language of calumny, of 
eeditims.and of menace (Cheers.) 

Well, gentlemen, having aaid thus much to 
explain our position and to prevent any mis- 
rapciaentation, I can no longer resist the temptation 
of ncoaewhat disburdening my mind on the subjects 
M ^ tate European maetiog at Calcutta (Hear, 
4aear.) It is true the principal offender has since 
4beu thought fit to publish a sort of an apology in 
Ht#- newspapers. Some of ous countrymen of a 
aftoro forglv^ disposition than myself, and among 
oUaers my esteemed friend, the Editor of the Hindu 
have recommended that we ebould acoept 
which has been offered, and left bygouea 
bthh gonOs. ButJ dmtttterly uniOale to agradw^ my 
^KMotBablelriiimd.' Xkiaapoii^ ib to my mind abso- 
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lately worthless. 1 will also tell yon of another incident 
which will enable you to judge of the value of such 
apologies. You all remember how in connection 
with a recent Municipal case at Calctitta, Mr, Bran- 
son made certain grave charges against Mr. Behari 
Lai Gupta, the Presidency Magistrate. I don’t 
blame him in the least for what he did on the occa- 
sion, as he was acting as Counsel under instructions 
from his client. But hear what happened afterwards. 
When the case was finished, Mr. Branson had 
reasons to be satisfied that his mstructions were not 
true, and he accordingly wrote a letter of apology 
to Mr. Gupta, expressing his great regret that 
he should have been made to utter charges 
which he was now convinced were utterly 
groundless. Well, if the matter had rested 
there, nothing could be more gentlemanly or mor& 
honorable. But it did not rest there for we find 
him again repeating his calumnies at the meeting in. 
the Town Hall of Calcutta without a word of 
reference to his letter of apology and without 
explaining what had transpired since that letter was 
written to induce him to alter his opinion again. 
Ko, gentlemen, I beg your pardon. I was not quite 
4 oenrate in saying that he repeated those charges. 
He bad not the courage to state expressly what he 
•had to charge against Mr, Gupta, But he aecom- 
pdished his purpose in a more indirect and cowardly 
manner. He left it to Mr. Keswick to repeat ' all 
^hose ohargiM, and when it came to his own turn to 
iftlpeah hh eiQB^ifalieiBed Mr. Keswick’S' ststtenaenta in 
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more than one hentence, full of inundu and inHinua* 
Uon. We were told first of all, “ if we look for 
laot and judgment and itupnrtmlity, tlien where 
shall we find them in all this wide world, excejiting 
in thoperaon of Behari Lalt Gupta !*' In another 
|)art of his s|>eech he said, alluding to Mr. Gupta. 

“ this Bengali Bahu, with all his faults, wants to sit 
in judgment over you." Now. gentlemen, you .see 
what this gentleman’s apologies mean. lie will 
apologise to you to-day if be thinks it desimble to 
do so for Bome reason or other, Imt ho will ro-aaaert 
or reinsinuate his calumnies to-morrow if he thinks 
he can do bo with impunity. No, gentlemen, the 
memory of the foul language and unheard of 
irnulte which were deliberately uttered on that 
oo(»Mion amid the shouts ol a .sympathising 
andienoe can never be obliterated by any apology 
however humble, or tmy retractation however 
complete. I am anxious there should be no 
di£Ni(!«Qoe of opirtion amongst us. -I will, therefore, 
with your permiBsion, refer to one or two of the 
,dhoioe8t flowers of rhetoric which were used by this 
eonaumnude mastsor of the language of Billingsgate. 

jNpn fiMt of all told that this Bill had been intro- , 
diAG^ ih(OKd«r to *’ remove a sentimentad grievance 
IKhich yanked in the min^ of a few hlatant B«3gati 
Behag,*’ ask you, whena wonld you rather call 

*1 blajainffll. The men who speak the language of 
inodapation ? Well, if we are somewhat 

l»®aW oxieited now^ we have reoeifed amj^ 

, « - - 
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rather apply the term “ blatant” "> To the men who 
lift their loyal voices in favour of justice and of 
ecjuality in the eye of the law, or to the man who was 
wicked and seditious enough to call upon Englishmen 
to " rise as the Athenians rose against Philip,” and 
who, for lack of argument, vilifies a native and 
calumniates individuals ? (Cheei’s.) Well, gentlemen^ 
wo have in the next place a carefully prepared, but 
nevertheless a feeble paraphrase of a well-known 
passage in Macaulay’s Essays. We are told that 
“ what the stiletto is to the Italian, so are false 
•charges to the Bengali but those who live in glass- 
houses ought not to be the first to throw stones at 
others. It ill becomes the unblushing calumniator, 
who utters the falsest slanders, to talk in the same 
breath of false charges with stimulated indignation. 
But, gentlemen, the next passage is richer still. 
“Verily and truly,” said this orator, “the jackass 
kicketh at the lion.” If this, indeed, were the case, 
nothing could be more presumptuous or ridiculoiis. 
But even the jackass is not foolish enough to insult 
the majesty of the lion. But if the pitiful cur 
chooses to cover his recreant limbs with the borrow- 
ed hide of the lion then I think the kick of the 
jaekass is his only Hitting punishment (Loud cheers.) 
But the climax of impudence is reached in the next 
paesage to which 1 shall call your attention. With 
^ brutality unsur^kssed, unequalled, and with a 
totol absenos of shame, he covered himself with 
lAStisg infamy levelling his cowardly insjEdta 
the innocent md uaoHending 
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this country. He tlarotl tu tell Ins iionrert^ that 
our ladies “ were iiwd U» the foul iiuiltttndes of 
the Courta." Let the \%hale etiunti'j throuji’huut 
its length and breadth deidare with one voice 
what it thinks of such condurt. and if the authors 
of these insults venture to »ii|iear m any itublic 
aaaetnhly, let thotr oars t>«> greeted with one 
universal hiss of mth^nattoii, ho that atung with 
shame and remorse. ihe\ inB> fl> far from the 
country whose air they .have |iolluted with their 
pestilential breath. iGheers I Well, when I read 
this last infamou.H passage, 1 ivsked ntyaelf, can 
.it be that Unglishuien have sunk so U»w as to accept 
such a veritable *' Yahoo “ for their 8|Kikesiuan 
(Hiaaea of indignation.) Can it he that any assembly 
of Engiiah gentlemen, with one single spark of their 
English honor left in them, cuuld have listened to 
such language with patience * No, gentleiuen. 1 
sejoice to think it has not yet come to that. 
Al^bngh in the excitement of the movement 
iome of tiiem might have missed the point of this 
idnuttilul observation which was artfully put in the 
aaidat of a very involved aentenoe. yel ae soon as 
^y had time for reflection, they hastened to 
|if^est agmnet such language and to express their, 
aendd Ahmne at having been obliged to listen to 
ft ; and Ildxt happy to think that men like Mr. J> 
Or^t in Ifhilcutte and Mr. Wordswor^ in iBombay 
sire not sMitary Exceptions, but represent the vie ws of 
a hl^e mad honorable minority. (Cheers.) WEIl, 
gentiemBU, one more relwrenoe to these speeches, 
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aod I have done with the subject. We are taunted 
several times with being a conquered race. But if we 
have been conquered, we have at any rate the satis- 
faction of knowing that our conquerors were the free- 
born sons of England and not men of a mixed race 
who only came into existence after the British con- 
quest, and whose exact nationality it would be difficult 
to determine. Well, then, if all these old sores are to 
be re-opened, if the friendly feelings which have so 
long subsisted between the two nations and which 
for so many years have been fostered and cultivated 
by a succession of wise and generous statesmen, 
are to be rudely disturbed ; if we are bo be thus 
taunted and insulted, let it at least be done by 
genuine Englishmen, if they are disposed so far to 
abuse their privilege as conquerors, but not by 
Eurasians masquerading in the borrowed mantle of 
Macaulay, (Peals of laughter.) We will not permit 
any pseudo-Englishman, any Brummagem Britisher 
who is “ neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring,” 
who is disowned by both England and India alike, 
— we will not permit such a man to slander our 
nation and insult our country. (No, never.) If 
such a person dares to bold the language of contu- 
mely and insult towards us, we shall make 
an example of him. We shall not disgrace 
our cause by doing anything unlawful or improper;* 
but we shall only give him, free of chaarge, the im- 
mortMity which an admiring correspondent of the 
Sngiighman hi» proposed to conl^ uppp. him by 
means of a sti^de, built shall be ii]^/|mnKiji;ta|i|y,c^ 
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infamy. Our platform** shall rins; with donunuiivtiuns; 
our nawapapera shall ka*\i alive the memory of the 
outrage; and uur poets shall sing of bis infamy until 
his name shall Wmne a byo-woril and a hissing re- 
proach to after ages and to genoratiotis yet unhnn. 
Now. gentlemen, it has been said by the t’lhfitshmun 
newspaper that we. Natives of India, hnvr no focHs 
alandt m <liHcus»i4>n of the nucstion ; Init if we 
are outof Court, what focus sN/oit have homeless 
Armenians, wandering Jews, and misted races who 
have neither oountry nor nationality '<* I need nut tell 
you that Armenia is not an Knglish country, that 
they have not a drop of English blood in their 
veins, and that they can no more claim to he Knro- 
peaa British subject than you or 1 can. Nor are 
the JBuiasums much better off. The law re<}uires 
in order to claim this {»:ivili^e, you must show 
that you are eiUier the son or grandson of a 
Bnropean British subject, born of lawful wedlock. 
Now, there is soaroely any of them who would 
aot haed'tb aeosod very mti^ higher thsm their 
^(tmdfia&er inordwr to trace their descent from an 
Baglifihman. Then, why should these foolish 
AsaaUiQs swidl the ranks of tbw spwrious and 
Actlliaisd ‘t^itation, forgetting ^at this privilege 
is fogetting that, .evan nnder ths 

"eAisihBg law, they can be dealt with by any 
Haii're-Dapiity Magistrate just in the awEne way as 
k^citn d«ii wHh ^ xaeaneet of his coantryuaea. 
"Why ^bothi^sse outer haadNsdens eiry ** Jlktmamm 
i/ivis atm "Why iduhild Hstots, whohioe ao^pari- 
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■vileges whatever, shout with the Spartansv (Cheers.) 
But, sir, we live in strange times Th& Tnflian D'dly 
said the other day of an Armenian speaker at 
the Town Hall that he was, to all intents and pur- 
}X)Kes an Englishman. It took my breath away to 
read it. 1 askoJ myself “ Stands England where it 
did Or has it come to this that her brave and 
stm’dy .^ons have to seek for reernits and allies in 
Armenia ’* Or is a morbid hatred of the country 
which gives him shelter alone sufficient to convert 
an e.s,patriated Asiatic into a free born Englishman'-*- 
But believe me, gentlemen, those very Eurojjeans 
who now applaud these men to the skies for shriek- 
ing with them and doing their dirty work, entertain 
at the bottom of their hearts no other feeling than 
that of contempt for these their miserable allies; 
and, probably, if the truth were known, the bitterest 
and most unreasonable Anglo-Saxon has no such 
unmitigated contempt for us, the pure Natives of 
India. Our conquerors know, at least those of them 
who have the slightest tincture of education and 
culture, know well, that we had a bright history of 
oui' own and a' rich literature still unsurpassed and 
8<»trcely equalled when Europe was sunk in bar- 
barism and superstition. Englishmen are too chival- 
rous and too great themselves not to have some 
reepeotforthe faHea greatness of this country. I have 
no fears that Englishmen, dveh in India, although 
^he heat cl our eiimatS may dometime afiect their 
ihottgh they may have^li^irocdasibhals^Diar- 
mitons, wflf ever as V body p«wiiiaif^ly':^[et 
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coDquerc>i«> Hhoiihl nevDr Uf othoi than gunerous. 
Well, our oppuDdntahave exjHesMeil thoir doU'rirnna- 
tion to go up tuthe H<»uw3«»f ConiiiiunN Wf will also 
carr\ out apiteal to the Hauieaupust Trihunal We 
ere oontent to ahnlti hy the ileciMun »<f i’arliaiuent, 
confident that that decision will he n ju-.tonoiiad 
that it wiH ho cunstinant U» thw iu*h!e pntu-iploH on 
which this country has l>een mi lonp povornod, and 
which have been solemnly cuunciaUui m the gra- 
cious Pruc'amatiou of 186h which we took ujam as 
our Magna Cbaria. (Cheeis.) ihtt..str. a hitter and 
notorious enemy of this cuuntrv. Sir Pitz-lnines 
titephen, baa recently writkn a tettoi tii the Tttne\ 
urging upon the English people no lunger tu allow 
In^ to be governed on these principiea, hut tu sub- 
atituta for them the doctrine of pure and unmitigated 
force. It would be uaeleas for me to remind him of 
what was said on a well-known ucomiion by one of 
England’s nobleat aona, Mr. John Bright icbeers),— 
name^.that” Foxna ia no remedy.” 1 say it would 
bn tmriees, baenuse a few years ago, Mr. F. J. 
I^epbnt did not even apruple to make a hitter 
attach nppn the great Tribune, because of his noble 
aiid philanthropic viewia regariBng the policy that 
oqght to be pursued in this country. Within a few 
dfiya i^^yrarda, theToriea, who were then in power, 
rewarded thip assiulant of Mr. Bright with a seat 
entitle bwoh. .Wrtl. having thus risen 

through dki to d^[n%, he might have been oontnat 
to xeet upon hia Jtam^; hut no the ^ii^ <d ami 
is as itoicms ha his bijoaiMi es ever. Chte wouidhafe 
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thought that even his appeti-e for mischief would 
have been amply satiated by the incalculable evil 
which he wrought during his official career in this 
country. He it is who was the author of this 
Critiiinai Procedure Code, bristling with hateful 
distinctions, only one of which it is now proposed 
tfi amend, and containing provision after provision, 
adverse to liberty and inconsi-stent with the sound 
and impartial administration of justice. It was he 
who took away from us the right of claiming 
the writ of Habeas Corpus, reserving it only 
for European British subjects. But if I were 
to refer to all the unjust and Ihiiconian laws 
qf which he w’as the author, T should never 
he done till the small hours of the morning. 
You also remember that he had a principal 
share in the institution of those Wahabi pro- 
secutions which led to so much needless misery 
and suffering. In fact, his entire policy was one 
of repression and more repression, irritation and 
more irritation, until at last, by goading into frenzy 
a set of desperate and wicked mn Indian fanatics, 
it brought about two terrible disasters which sent a 
thrill of horror throughout ail classes and all races 
of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects. One of the' 
speakers at the late meeting in Calcutta, in his 
anxiety to throw mud upon our people, did not 
hesitate to misrepresent the horrible story of the^ 
assassination of Chief Justice Norman, and the still 
Before horrible masi^re of Cavagnari and his 
fuNMi eo^nradies. He< showed his knosdedge gA. 
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contemporary ami •»co^fraphy hy dosoribmj; 
a wild Belachi in the one insianco, had a rutiianly 
mob of Cabuli.-j in the othisr, us native's of India. 
(Eoars of Langhtor.l Weil, this is takiny iw 
considerably beyond even Ijurd Beavonsholds 
“scientilic t'rontior." (Loud cheers.) But lliuse who 
imagine that .Vrinonia lb an i'inylish country, may 
be pardoned for thinking that Boluehistan and 
Cabularo integral portions of India. But, guntiemen 
don't be afraid that these gross misrepresentations 
will take root. Impartial history will declare that 
the guilt and shame of these deeds of turpitude do 
not attach to India or to her poople. But, liesides 
identifying and properly describing the barbarous 
perpetrators of these infamous ernnus, history 
will attach no little responsibility to the man 
who was the chief author of the policy which 
led hj two out of the three deeds of horror 
of which I have B[)uken. Well, gentlomon, if 
Sir J. Stephen is nut satiutied with the mischief 
he has already done— if his conscience is not 
overburdened, then nothing you or 1 can say is likely 
to make him hesitate in his batiefiil career. He has 
already richly won the curses of Indian [leople 
which followed him across the seas, but for achieve- 
ments like hrs there can lie no fitting or truly 
adequate reward e.^i epting in the world to come 
(Cheers). 

I will now hasten to dwell upon one or two 
other topics, to which I think it is absolutely 
necessary to draw your attention. You are aware 
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that Mr. Stanhope has given notice of a motion in 
the House of Commons to the effect that this Bill 
is calculated to inflame the jealousies of race. Now, 
no one can regret such a result more deeply than 
we, the Natives of India who understand our 
interests too well ever to harbour in our hearts 
the traitor wish to see the foundations of the empire 
sapped by antipathies of race ; and nothing 
could be more diametrically opposed to the intention 
of the noble statesman whose truly liberal policy 
has earned the lasting gratitude of the people of 
this ctmntry, and which will he hereafter regarded 
as the brightest page in the history of British 
India (Cheers). This is an attempt —a barefaced 
attempt — to father the sins of the opponents of the 
measure on its authors. The entire administration 
of Lord Bipon has been a noble and sustained effect, 
carried on amid unparalleled difficulties of which 
wti have a glimpse, but for which, I frankly and 
regretfully confess, some of us, id our impatience 
for reforms, have not, at all times made sufficient 
allowances. 1 say the present administration is 
a sustained effort to extinguish the last linger- 
ing sparks of race antagonism, and to inaugurate 
slowly and cautiously the reign of constitutional 
freedom of justice and of equality. To cast such 
imputations upon such a statesman can only redound 
with treble force upon those who make these asper- 
sions. Nor can it be said, gentlemen, that we have 
stirred up this strife V It has not been for our seek- 
ing, nor have we done anything to prov<fl£e the 
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ceaseless torrent of invective that has been pouretl 
upon us. Already the better ijlasses of Ifinglishnien 
have begun to express their indignation that some 
■of their compatriots cannot boar to contemplate the 
smallest mesisiu'e of Justice towards the Natives of 
this country without being roused into a state of 
ungovornable frenzy. Well, then, what shall wc ^ay 
of the authors of this wanton and unpiMVokod strife 
now attempting to turn round, and to fasten the 
blame of their own conduct on the Government and 
on the Natives of India 't'o those who .shed the«e 
■crocodile tears, my answer is, ” If ytmr protonsions 
are .so utterly hollow, if you will only consent to 
wear the mask of friendship and to bespatter as 
with your insulting patronage svj long as we are 
content to grovel at your feet, then the stjoner the 
mask is plucked off your faces, the liotter. We 
prefer that you should stand revealed in your 
true colors, and that wo should know whom we 
have to deal with. Then delude ns no mure with 
your shallow pretences, your Christian professions 
of brotherhood, and your philanthropic missions — 
yonr soirees and At-Homes, and ail the other 
cheap devices to win an undeserved popularity. 
Above all, do not blame Mr. Xtbert’s Bill, which 
has only, like Ithuriei’s spear, compelled you to 
assume your proper forms. Well, air, I confess that 
at the commencement of this discussion we took 
but a languid interest in this Bill, because we looked 
upon it as only a small instalment of large debt of 
Justice still due to us. If our zeal has been kindled, 
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if o«r interest has now become intense, it is not 
only because our feelings have been cut to the quick 
by unparalleled insults, but because a broader issue 
has raised, — namely, whether India is to be any 
longer governed on the principles laid down in the 
Proclamation of our gracious Queen, or whether 
that great Charter of our people is to be rescinded 
and torn up. It is because an attempt has been 
made, both here and in England, to shift the 
foundations of the Empire from the willing and 
loving allegiance of the Natives of India, and 
to recognise nothing but brute force in the 
government of 250 millions of Her Majesty’s 
sub]ecl<. That is an issue in which we are all deeply 
and vitally interested. But, gentlemen, I am not 
afraid that these unworthy counsels will prevail 
■with the English nation or with a liberal House of 
Common.^. Those who, like myself, have had the 
good fortune of visiting England, of having lived 
there for years, and who have had ample opportu- 
nities of recogniiiing the noble and generous instincts 
of that great nation, have not been dismayed or 
taken aback by the furious hostility of a handful of 
men who are unable to rise to an appreciation of 
their duties, and who only look upon this country 
as a sort of plunderground created for their special 
benefit (Cheers). Depend upon it, these men and 
their unworthy sentiments will be repudiated by the 
bulk of their countrymen in England. One word 
more, and I have done. Although this great fight 
•will be fought in the House of Commons, we should 
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not sleep over our rights. We should do all that 
lies in us to strengthen the hands of our nuiueroiis 
friends and well-wishers in England and in t'arlia- 
meut by refuting the calumnies and nusrf|>t'.-.t.»ita. 
li<.ns with which it is sought to darken thr real 
issue of the case. We should have acotiiproht nsive 
organisation, such as been suggested m the columns 
of the hfiinn Mil rot embracing everv |*''esideiic> , 
every city, and every hamlet in this countr\. Tliat 
organisation should he in constant euimuimieation 
with oar friends in England, and it should lie 
prompt to contradict every misleading telegram that 
may be sent to the I london Timen 1>\ a eorivspond- 
ent who holds a luci’ative oftice undor the only 
Tjooal Government that is hostile to this measure, 
and whose tavour Lord Itipon, unlike his immedi- 
ate predecessor, will not condescend to court. Let 
us make u grand etfoit such as is sure not only to 
desire, but to command success. Approach Ht. 
Stephen ’s and the foot of the Throne, oifer your 
humble thanks to your beloved Sovereign for having 
given you a Viceroy than whom a nobler statesman 
never colad over this country, and pra> , from the 
bottom of your hearts, that his policy may be sup- 
ported in England and that he himself may be 
spared to reign over us for some years to come 
<Load eheers). 



SWADESHI MOVEMENT AND PAETITION. 

GbnxXiEMEN, — W e are met together on a most 
momentous occasion. I must tell you frankly that 
although 1 am no novice in public life, it was not 
without considerable hesitation that I accepted the 
honour of presiding at this meeting. And why did 
I hesitate ? Not because I was lukewarm in the 
cause but because I felt distrustful of my own 
ability to be your spokesman on such a critical 
occasion. Gentlemen, when Lord Ourzon came 
out as Viceroy of India and deluded us with some 
of his eloquent speeches and mellifluent phrases 
and flattered us by calling us his Aryan brethren, 
we, poor, simple, credulous Indians, “lent a too 
credent ear ” to his seductive voice and believed 
that he had been sent to India as a blessing to our 
poor country. How fay that expectation has been 
realised, or whether Lord Onrzon has proved the 
reverse of a blessing to us, I shall not presume to 
prononuce. I shall leave that question to posterity 
and to history, and also to the still small voice at 
Lord Ourzon’s own conscience when he is in the 
retirement of his palatial isisurd-home. Lord 
Macaulay, in whose locsd residence in Calcutta the 
raring Viceroy is so much interested, said in the 
Hifitish House xii Commons, in a o^ebrated speech. 
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which will live as long as ihe English language lasts 
and with which Lord Carv^on imist be perfectly 
familiar, that if the English nation desires to govern 
a great country, with a civilization more ancient 
than their own, their ambition should be not that 
the people of India should make lowly salaams to 
English oihciats but that the English people should 
aim at the ivguueration of a great nation with a 
great hist ory and that would be ihe greatest triumph 
of their rule. But after aii, what has been the 
result of Lord Curzon's Viceroyalty ? Has he 
succeeded in enhancing the loyalty of the Indian 
people to the British nation ? How is loyalty to be 
strengthened in India where an alien race rules over 
countless millions of people with au ancient history 
and with traditions and with a past, described only 
tiheoldxer day by the Viceroy himself as mysterious*/ 
Hy own ideas on the subject were freely express- 
ed tnany years ago at a dinner at the National 
Idherai Club when the Bt. Hon’ble the Bari of 
Kimberley then Secretary of State for India, was 
Pcesideut. While responding to the toast of India, 
I said My Lord, in proportion as yon pursue a 
policy of justiee and provide a legitimate field for 
the gratification of our growing aspirations, you 
will' plane the' loyalty of the Indian people on firm 
and sutwfotmdaifion.” (Hear, hear). And gentlemen, 
I' waa glad' to find that my opinion met with the 
nnanimone’ approval of the wntire audience of whom 
the maj<Mty was composed of Members of Parlia- 
ment, My aessimexAs continue to be Itas same. At 
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ihe same time having grown grey in your service, I 
might have reasonably especteci that at this late 
period of my life you might have left me alone ; 
^canse even on the continent of Burope, after a 
certain age, old men are left out of the conscription 
(Hiaaghter), But I also feel that this is such an 
imporsant national crisis that although entitled, by 
reason of age, to retire from the political arena, 
1 feel that I should be wanting in my duty to 
my country if I did not consent to relinquish 
the privileges that I may have already earned. 
1 have always consistently throughout my public 
life told you my fellow-countrymen, that I have 
ample faith m the just instincts of the British 
people (Applause). That faith still continue 
unabated in spite of recent events. 1 have every 
reason personally to be grateful to the Bnglish 
people, but great and unabated as is my faith in the 
}.U 3 tice of the British nation I am bound to warn 
you that men do not, any more than Providence 
itself, shower blessings upon those who are sot pre- 
pared to help themselves (Hear, hear.) Therefore, it 
is that 1 am rejoiced to find that you gentlemen have 
started this Swadesui movement, which, if kept up 
and perabvered in, is calculated to be so beneficial 
to our country, (lioad cheers.) Let me, however, 
take this opportunity of telling our non-official 
Bt^llsh friends that this movement does not owe its 
miigin to any feeling of resentment pr revenge, 
Ihamr; hear;) 1^* it has no necheSary connec^Nm 
vniil'iSih Ps^Hidili question, seUS tnsit Ss mattek of 
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fhcii ib was started long before the last buroing 
question was suddenly sprung upon the unfor- 
tunate pe^'ple of Bengal. The firss and main object 
of this movement is to develop the resources of our 
country and to revive the indigenous industries 
which have been killed by the pressure of foreign 
competition, and, I am compelled to add, by means 
of legislaiiou which to say the least mi one would 
come forward and defend to-day. 

But if, at the same time, thisBwadeshi movement 
iaalso oaloulated prominently to draw the attention 
of the British public to Indian political questions, 
which osoaily do not come home to them, because 
it is such a far cry from India to England, then it 
would be still more beneficial Applause.) It was 
said by the Oorsioan patriot, Paoli, that the English 
axe O' nation of shopkeepers, — a statement often 
erroneously atiributsd to the great Napoleon. How- 
ever, it is an undoubted fact that the English 
people are a mercantile nation and everyone knows 
tisat you oanaot draw the attention of “Bannias” 
to any question whatever which does not directly or 
indireetiy affect their commerce or their trade. 

At Ghe same time, gentlemen — and I now speci- 
ally' address myself to the younger portion of my 
audience and I appeal to you with all the earnest- 
niem I can dbmmand, to remember that any use 
offeree or violence is not only to be entirely 
deprecated, hut that it will assuredly deprive os of 
the sympathy of many influential friends and throw 
our cause by many a long y ear (Hear, hear.) 
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I now come to the last point which we are met 
together to discuss, that is the shabby trick played 
by Mr. Brodrick both upon India and the House of 
Commons. In my younger days, I had the ambition 
as you are aware, of serving my country by enter- 
ing the British House of Commons. But although 
like the lead.er of a forlorn hope, I myself failed in 
the attempt, my political corpse, so to speak, served 
as stepping stone to those of my countrymen who 
afterwards succeeded in scaling the walls of St. 
Stephen’s I have only parenthetically reminded you 
of this incident in my personal career because on 
that occasion I was obliged to carefully study the 
procedure of Parliament. A.t that time, the great 
men in Parliament on both sides were immeasura- 
ble giants. G-ladstone and Bright, (loud cheers), 
Horthcoie and others upheld the high traditions of 
the British Parliament which until recently were 
held in the greatest esteem by the whole of the 
civilized world. In those days, we had no such 
pitiful spectacle as tricksters amongst Cabinet 
Ministers. Yet, gentlemen, we are told that w« 
have to learn veracity from the West (Iiaughter 
and loud cheers). Is seems to • me that some 
of these apostles of Western truthfalness onght 
fo brash up their study of European history 
in order to learn that she Western standard of 
veracity is by no means higher than what they 
are pleased to call Oriental Bipiomacy fHear, 
hww.) The official position of some thesS- 
geAdtaaisiB ie top high for an hmn'Hn Aadividti4ic 
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like myself to presume to engage in a personal 
contest with them but if in the p >litical areti'i, all 
men with the requisite knowb clgt- arc equallj quali- 
fied to enter the lists, th<»n I shoxild like very respect- 
fully to remind them of a few historical facts Are 
they aware that when in the early pan of the 
Nineteenth Century the Emperor of the Fren.-h 
appointed one of his favourite Gen<‘rafs as ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Lisbon, the General %vcnt to the 
Suaperor and begged to be relieved of his new 
dignity on the ground that he was a blunt and 
trothfal soldier and h»* could not sbmp to the tricks 
and wiles of diplomacy ? To tnis Napolean, no 
mean judge of character replied, “ My friend, be 
wh^t you have ever been — a bhmt, frank and truth- 
soldier.” Truth is the best agent of diplomacy 
(H«ar, hear). We also know that sixty-five years 
later. Prince Bismark openly and cynioalty boasted 
that he himself had Lund that the best way of 
deoeaving the Court of France was by telling the 
heath. We also have on the authority of Lord 
l^losebury in his work on Napolean that truth 
was not considered at all important Jin Continental 
Ibjirope, Lor4 Bosebury as a patriotic Englishman 
eveqpts Jhis own country {rom the condemnation 
which he prononqqes against the continent of Europe*: 

Bat w^ have other evidence to show that English 
statesmen are no more free Irom this impatation than 
&e gl#esmon of Continental Bnrope. The late John 
Baght said on a famous occasion, i^peaking of Mr. 
that 4110 Bt. Mns'ble geptlmnan’sliiitqfif^ 
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references were not to be found in any known 
historical work but that he seemed like the spider 
to spin a yarn and with that yarn to weave a web 
and with that web to catch flies (Laughter) and the 
only difference with which Mr. Bright was struck, 
was ihat the Tory fly seemed to like l>eing caught. 
I now come to a later instance, that of Lord Salis- 
bury, the last Tory Prime Minister when he was 
Foreign Secretary. Upon its being rumoured that 
the Cyprus Convention had been arranged, there 
was a great agitation in the public press, both Con- 
servative and Liberal. In answer to a question put to 
him in the House of Lords, he solemnly rose in his 
place and assured his peers that there was no founda- 
tion whatever for the rumour in the newspapers. 
His assurance was received with cheers in the 
House of Lords. But within a day or two one of the 
confidential clerks of the Foreign Office divulged to 
the world the startling fact that at the very moment 
the noble Marquii^ was assuring the House of Lords 
that the rumour was unfounded, he had the draft of 
the Convention in his pocket. Charles Marvin was 
I believe dismhsed from the Foreign Office, but the 
Hnglish vocabulary was enriched. A vulgar word 
was disappeared at last from fashionable usage and 
there came into existence the aristocratic word 
Salisbury (Laughter), well, neither H. B. the retir- 
ing Viceroy nor hi^ official superior Mr. Brodrick 
can disavow their great leaders Pisraeli and Salisbury. 
Such are the traditions with which they have got to 
htsuggle. But apart from this how are they them- 
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selves entitled to teach us lessons of truth ‘f The 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika has sufficiently dealt with 
His Excellency Iiord Gurzon. I only desire to say 
only one word about Mr. Brodrick, what has been 
his condnct in the House of Commons? On one uoea- 
8i<m he assured the House when he was in receipt 
ci a conditional resignation from Bord Curzun, that 
there was no foundation in the rumour that the 
Viceroy had sent in his resignation. Under wuat 
code of ethics could such a statement be justified ? 
If such is the standard of Western veracity I am 
glad that ours is dififerent. On a latter occasion he 
promised to supply the House with the necessary 
information to enable it to form its judgment and 
yet without keeping his word and behind the back 
of the House of Commons he has sanctioned the 
scheme of partition in a most indecent hurry. He 
has thus violated all the traditions of the mother of 
Parliaments and done his best to destroy the high 
reputation which the British Parliament has so 
long enjoyed, not only within its own dominion but 
in*all foreign lands. 
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BUDRUDIN TYABJl 

Of the many great sons that India has produced 
in modern times, Mr. Budrudin Tyabji deservedly 
bolds a high place. He belonged to a much respected 
Arab family settled long ago at Bombay. His 
father, Tyabji Bhai Miyan Saheb, was a prosperous 
merchant and cultured gentleman with refined 
tastes. Mr. Tyabji was born on 8th October 1844. 
He received his early education at Dada Makhra’s 
Madrassa where he learnt Urdu and Persian He 
then entered the Elphinstone Institution (now 
college) at Bombay, the nurs^'ry of many a western 
Indian patriot. He was not, however, long there 
when his father sent him to Prance for treatment of 
the eye. Prom there he went across to England 
and in 1860 joined the Newbury High Park College, 
Xx)ndon. He matriculated at the Iiondon University 
hut had to return to India immediately afterwards 
owing to failing health. In 1866, after a y^’s 
stay at his paternal home, ha , returned to England 
and joined the Middle Temple and was called to the 
Bar in April 1867. In .November following he 
returned to India and was in Deceipber next enrolled 
an Adiaooate of tihie High Court of Judjoature M 
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Bouil>ay. His brother, Oamardin Tyabji, was an 
Attorney of the satne Cimrt and so Tyabji commenced 
his legal career under Iwtter auspices than most other 
men oi the time. The Bar then was mostly made 
up of European lawyers and Tyabji had up-hill work 
to do iiefore he won recognition. His application to 
work w ts great and his ftuency of speech and <>ktlfal 
advocacy soon brought him to the front. He early 
made a name for himself as a searching and capable 
cross-examiner. An incident mentioned by Mr. 
Parekh well shows the respect he had won for iitm> 
self from the eminent Sir Michael Westropp, then 
Chief Justice of Bombay. That Judge pre.sided 
over a Criminal Sessions, in which Mr. Tyabji 
defended a prisoner. He conducted the case ably 
wad obtained from the Jury a verdict of “nut guilty" 
in favour of his client, who was accordingly acquitt- 
ed. The next morning the Bombay Gazette described 
ia (mwortby terms his speech for the defence. Justice 
Westropp, however, publicly repudiated the criticism. 
“ My Tyabji," he said, “ I am glad to see you here, 
and also the Beporter of the Bombay Gazette, as X 
wish ie make some observations upon the report of 
tiae ease which was concluded yesterday. The paper 
r^resents yon to have made “a rigmarole and 
Doneensioal speech " in defence of your client. As 
these remarks are not only nnfair but likely to do 
harm to a yonng Barrister I deem it my duty to 
observe that, in my opinion, there is not the slightest 
foundation for those remarite. X consider the ease 
was most a^ly o<mdQCted by you, and ttuii &e 
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acquittal of the prisoner was mainly due to the 
ability and skill with which you addressed the ]’nry. 

The first decade in the public life of Mr. Tyabji 
after he joined the Bar w’as one of incessant work in 
Chambers and in Court. The second decade com- 
menced with the addition of new responsibilities. In 
May 1879, he joined other prominent citizens of 
Bombay in memorialising Parliament against the 
abolition of the import duties on Manchester goods. 
That speech was hailed with appUuse from every 
quarter and was but the forerunner of many other 
from the fluent tongned young Mahoiuedan of thirty- 
five. In 1882, Sir Jataes Fergusson, then Governor 
of Bombay, appointed him an additional member of 
the Legislative Council. He took a prominent part 
in the debates of the Bombay Local Boards and 
Municipality’s Bills. His speeches established for 
him a reputation for close reasoning, sober judgment, 
lucid exposition and magnetic eloquence. Sit James, . 
as President of the Council, publicly complimented 
him for his admirable speeches which, he remarked, 
would have been listened with rapt attention even 
by such an august assembly as the British House 
of Commons. Thenceforward, Mr. Tyabji became 
n greet favourite with Bombay audieuces. He was 
ia request at every public meeting convened in that 
great towA' Auanagst the speeches he then made 
most ,be singled out ihtee which even now may 
jhs-read with the. greatest flight. Th^ are — hie 
j^peeeh ^ IheZsidiac Otvii Servioequesfeiosdaiivttr^ 
ia 188$ in ^e Hah, Ms iq>eei0h 
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OD the Native Jurisdiction Bill delivered iu the 
same year m the Town Hall at Bombay and in the 
same historic hail the speech ne made on JLiord 
Bipon’s memorable administration in December 
1884. They have one and all been declared to 
be models of chaste eloquence. Only one extract 
from the last of these three deserves to be set 
down here. “ Amongst so many benefieont iuea» 
sures," said he speaking of Lord Kiuon's Local self- 
Qnvernment scheme, “ any single one of vhich would 
suffice to render Lord Bipon’s administration illus- 
trious there was one which stood forth pre-eminent, 
and which would render Lord* Hipon’s name immor- 
tal in the annals of this country. (Loud chet-rs). It 
was the scheme of Local self-Government. It was, 
indeed, difficult to appreciate, at present, the full 
extent of the blessing which such a momentous 
scheme as that was calculated to confer upou India. 
Unch would depend upon the manner in which it 
was adopted by the various local Governments and 
administrations. A great deal must uecessarily 
depend npm the people themselves, and not a liitle 
upon the encouragement, support and countenance 
it might receive at the hands of local officials. But 
of this^ at least he felt oonvinoed, that it was a 
scheme which was eminently calculated to raise 
them in the scale of political ednoation to draw 
qloser together the bonds between the officisi and 
the ndn-official classes, tq bring into harmony tits 
Enropeans and the Nativos, to attach ths people pC 
this country to their dear Sovereign." 
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Mr. Tyabji’s public services were recognised by 
his countrymen by conferring on him the President- 
ship of the Congress in 1887. That was the first 
Madras Congress. The masterly address he then 
delivered is remarkable for this that it showed he 
had the fire of the orator in him. He was at 
the time a member of the Bombay Anjumani- 
Isiam and bis acceptance of the Congress princi- 
ples and politics showed once for all that 

there was nothing in it to be afraid of by his 
brethren in religion. He ever afterwards stood 
firm to the Congress cause. Once, it is well-remem- 
bered, he administered a well-merited rebuke from 
his seat on the Bench to a person who spoke ill of 
it. In 1908, presiding over the deliberations of the 
Mahonnedan Educational Conference, he openly 
declared that it had nob been for him so far “ to take 
any part in connection with any institution which 
hail or could be supposed to have the slightest trace 
of being hostile or antagonistic to the Congress.” 
He was of opinion that the Government though it, 
did not openly profess its sympathy with the Con- 
gress, hadi really at heart a very high opinion of it. 
and its members and gave effect team time to time 
to its Besotutions. “Government are,” he said 
“ desirous of giving effect to them (the Congress 
Beaolatioos) and to the desires of the nation as ea- 
preased through the Congress.” Bat he believed, 
firmly moderation of demands and speech and caution 
at the employment of language. “ Our oouafafymen,” 
he once remtuked, “ have not wholly ssaliseil 
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disMnctioD between ‘ iicency ’ and ‘ liberty ’ and have 
not wholly gr.wped the fact that * freedom ’ has its 
responsibilities no less than its privilef^es. 

Mr. Tyabji was a pioneer in the social reform 
movement amoog the Indian Mahumedans. He was 
even of opinion that Indiana as a whole, both Hindus 
and Mahoiuedans, paid (greater attentum h) political 
than to social reform. “ I am afraid,” he rtouaiked 
once,” that young India has fixed its attention too 
exclusively upon politics, and too little upon education 
and social reform. lam one of those who think that 
out improvement and progress lies not in our efforts 
simply in one direction, but in various directions, and 
that we ought to move side by side for the ourp m 
of improving our social status and our educational 
status quite as much aa our political status. It is no 
nse labouring together for a representative Govern* 
mens of a very auvanoed type if the iimjarity of our 
countrymen are still steeped in ignurauce, and ex- 
perience shows thas she majority of the Indian 
subjects have not appreciated the advantages of shat 
higher education upon which, I think, the fate of 
onr nation really rests.” He set a personal example 
in social reform by commencing its practice in hit 
own family. His own daughters went and studied 
in England. Bui his best work for his co-religion- 
ists waa dona by him in his capacity of Becretary 
and afierwwcds as President of the Bombay Anju- 
man-i*Islam, an curganisation which has helped 
the ^read of Western education amongst itfahn. 
medans. At the time it was sterted Bombay had 
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hardly any educated Mahomedans and if now there 
are numbers of them, the result is in no small 
measure due to the unremitting zeal of a single 
man — Mr. Budrudin Tyabji. 

His work as a public man and his greatness as a 
lawyer was recognised by Government in 1895, when 
it offered him a judgesnip of the High Court of 
Bombay. In his new capacity Mr. Tyabji had shone 
equally well. His tenure of office as Judge was 
marked by a sturdy independence which was all his 
own. His action in granting bad to Mr. Tilak when 
the first case was launched against him ten years ago 
is enough to show this remarkable trait of the man. 
On the Bench he was cool and judicious and to the 
Bar he was ever courteous. His intimate knowledge 
of business life in Bombay enabled him to penetrate 
deep into the heart of litigation the quickness with 
which be made up his mind on matters of law and 
fact was highly creditable. His judgments are re- 
markable for the vigour aud force of language. 
He marshalls his facts with extraordinary lucidity, 
and whatever conclusions he arrives at are the 
results of his reflection and study of the subject 
of the case. 

Mahomedans all over India conceived it their 
duty in 1908 to request him to preside over the 
deliberations of their Educational Conference, whicip 
in that year assembled at Bombay. Mr. Tyabji 
responded to the call and the address he then deli.< 
vered was quite oharaoteristio of him. It was open 
hearted and indepaud^t.and made a 
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foe the Blttckeniog of the rigour of imrdah system. 
It was in this speech that he siiid that so far he had 
found it i mpossibie to sympathise with any movement 
that might be supposed to have the slightest trace 
of being htjstile to the Congress -a well meant repu- 
diation of the principles of the Aligarh politicians. 
He fcjok a kindly interest in the Aligarh College, 
however for education was ever his theme with 
his co>religionistH. While in Engianil »n IHOH, he 
attended the dinner of the College Association and 
pleaded for its funds, He was in favour uf turning 
it into a University with Hchisds and Colleges 
everywhere in the peain.sula to feed and main* 
tain It in vigour. He pointed nut on the necasiuo 
the great necessity for and not neglecting female 
education which s > far has made little headway in 
Northern India. "Pertail me," hesaiil, "ihefnendly 
oritioisiu that they seem to have greatly uegircted 
to the cause of female education. This is a , 
reproach to meu of their eahghteuioetit, and 1 
have noticed nith the greateat pleasure that recent* 
ly eOfoits have been made to remedy that state of 
things. This is a reform iu respect to which my 
Mussulman friends in the North may out despise to 
take a leaf out of the book of their co*rehgiuaist8 
in Bombay. I need only add that I hope the 
College will develop into a real centre of Moslem 
education and eniigbtenroent not merely for the 
North-west bat for all India. There is not a 
Mnssalman in India, eertainly not in Bombay, who 
does not wish all prosperity and snooess to Aligarh.’* 
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His culture and love of education pervaded even 
his religion. Speaking ai> the East India Association 
in the \ear of his death, he made pointed reference 
to the old-fashioned manner in which Maho- 
medans yet made their bequests. *' Look at the 
Mussulmans,” he remarked, ‘‘l have often in my 
judicial capacity had to deal with wills made and 
executed by my own people, and I have found that 
a very wealthy individual who dies, if he has near 
relations, his one idea is to devote his fortune to 
some old-fashioned charity — such as the feeding of 
fakirs, the building of old fashioned tanks, or making 
pilgrimages to Mecca, or reading so many hundreds 
of times the Pages of the koran or things of that 
kind— very excellent things in themselves, but 
which unfortunately, do not advance the fortunes of 
a nation. Now, if when young India becomes old 
and >8 about to make its will, it will only 
remember, instead of leaving their fortunes to 
these old-fashioned charities, to devote their fortune 
to the advance of education, I think we should 
have very much less catjse of complaint against 
Government, because probably we should be able to 
do that ourselves which we now ask Government to 
do.*' 

in 1906, Mr. Tyabji’s old eye complaint re- 
appeared. He sailed to England early in that year 
and there put himself nader medical treatment. In 
a few months, his health improved rapidly and he 
was strong enough to take an active part in meetings 
eonneeted with India. The speeches referredto 
to 
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above were made at thm time, and they show the 
old vigour, spirit and love of ei umtry that pervades 
faJs earlier ueltverariee*!. Hut unknown to all except 
hia own doctor, ho '.v:is SOS' ■mg from an alToction of 
the heart to which h« «»iu:ciinil>Ktl on I Oth August 
1906. Id him India lost a 

“GlurioilH model of » might' creed 
Where all mankind ia one nniled whole 
Wherein nor cast • nor race diMtinctions bread 
Dissensions internecine full tif dole." 

AH the prominent Mafantiiedans present in Kng* 
Iwad attended the memorial Hervi ■» heM <m 2'i2nd 
Aognat. At the public tueeiiiig >vhtch followed it 
ti»e Tarkiah Conaul- General presided and a iieaola* 
WM passed expressing heart-felt sorrow at the 
Iqbs the oomnionity hai suatained by hia death. 
Speaking of the Catholicity of the sympathy shown 
Ie^ him, Mr. Ynauf An, l.C.H justly observed that 
no Mahomed^n was better iieloved among the Hindu 
than he waa The strength ot th a position lay in 
this — that he never divorced fluciai ideals from bis 
most ardent political dreams. He was always 
ninoere wad what he pre tone-i he practised, carryin|[ 
out in pnblic and in family life the ideals and 
principiM he eo consistently advocated Perhaps, 
no better tribntecan be given him than that which 
ia contained in the Besolinion of the British Com- 
mittee of the Indian N itionai Congress psesad at 
a meeting a week after his death. The Beaoiution 
wim proposed by Mr. Dadabhai Nioroji andseooaded 
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by Mr. Gokhal*?, both Bombay men and perhaps* 
the best entitled to speak of him. “ The .British 
Cnninittee of the Indian National Congress," the 
Besulution went, " desire to record tfteir deep sense 
of the loss sustained by India in the death of the 
H'ln’ble Mr. Justice Tyabji, Tne administration of 
justice found in him a wise and learned Judge while 
he was an unfailing supporter of every good move- 
ment tending to the peme, progress, and welfare of 
the Indian people. N > less do the*' lament the loss of 
a private friend whose go >daes3of heart and general 
sympathy had endeared him to all who had the 
privilege of his acquaintance." So true, so simple 
and yet so just, Mr. Tyabji’s body was embalmed 
and brought by steamship to Bombay and from 
there conveyed to Badar Bagh in solemn procession 
to the graveyard and these interred after due per- 
formance of the religious rites prescribed for the 
■oouasiou. So passed away a true and a great Indian 
and when shall we see the like of him again ? 



THIBD INDIAN NATIONAL CONGBESK, IH8T. 

Presidential Address af Mr. ii. Ttjahji. 

Bajah SirT. Madkava Bao ani> Gkntj.kmkn, — 
J (hank yon most aincerely for the very firent honour 
you have done me by electinp me rreRulent of this 
great national assembly (Applause.^ Gentlemen, ilia 
inapossibie not to feel proud of the great distinction 
yon have thus conferred upon me. the greatest dis- 
tinction which it is in your power to confer upon any 
one of your countrymen (Loud and eoutinued 
.applause.) Gentlemen, 1 have had the honour of 
■witnessing great public meetings both in Bombay 
and elsewhere, but it is a quite a novel sensation for 
me to appear before a meeting of this description-*- 
a meeting composed not merely of the representatives 
of any one city or even of one province — but of the 
whole of the vast continent of India, representing 
not any one class or interest but all classes tAear,. 
Aear, and applause) and all interests of the almost 
innumerable different oommunitirs that constitute 
the people of India (Applause.) Gentlemen, 1 bad not 
the good fortune to be present at the proceedings (ff 
the first Congress, held in Bombay in 1885, nor bad I 
the good fortune to take part in the deliberations 
of the second Congress held in Calcutta last yem:. 
But, gentlemen, I have carefully read the Proceed- 
ings of both those Cemgressea, and 1 have no 
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hesitation in declaring that they display an amoanfe 
•of talent, wisdom and eloquence of which we have 
•every reason to be proud. {Applause.) Gentlemen, 
from the proceedings of the two past Congresses, I 
think if we are fairly entitled to hope that the 
proceedings of this present Congress will not only 
be marked by those virtues, bat by that moderation 
and by that sobriesy of judgment which is the 
•offspring of political wisdom and political experience 
{Applause.) Gentlemen, all the friends and well- 
wishers of India, and all those who take an interest 
in watching over the progress and orosperity of our 
people, have every reason to rejoice at the increasing 
success of each succeeding Congress. At the first 
Congress in Bombay, in 188&, we had less than 100 
representatives from the different parts of India, in 
the second Congress, at Calcutta, in 1886, we had 
as many as 440 representatives, while at this 
Congress, I belie re, we have over 600 delegates 
{tvpplame) representing all the different parts and 
all the different communities of this great empire. 
I think, then, gentlemen, that we are fairly entitled 
to say that this is a truly representative nationcd 
gathering. {Rear, hear, and applause). Indeed, 
if that tentative form of representative institutimi 
whioh has so often been asked for from Government,, 
were granted to ns, I have not the smallest doub# 
but that many > of> the gentlemen, I now have toe 
huwm; of addressingv would be elected bj their 
cUf^tiveocms^aeaeieB to represeat thuir iatetsstut 
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6entlem«)B, it has been urged in derogation of our 
obaracter, as a repreaentative nations! gathering, that 
one great and important citiuniunity — the Musiial- 
man oommunity— has kept aloof from the proceed^ 
inga of the two last Congresses Now, gentlemen, in 
the first place, this ia only pariialty true, and applies 
only to one particular part of India, and is moreover, 
due to certain special, and local, temporary causes 
(hear, hear and applause) and in the second place 
no such approach can, 1 think, with any show of 
juatioe, ^ urged against this present (ingress, 
(aipplauis) and Gentlemen, I must honestly confess 
to yon that one great motive which has induced me,, 
in the present state of my health, to undertake the 
grave responsibilities of presiding over your delibera* 
tionst has been an earnest desire, on my part, to 
prove, as far as in my power lies, that I, at least, 
not merely in my individual capacity, but as repra- 
aanting the Aniamani'Islam of Bombav tfotui' 
d^^ploafls), do not consider that there ia anything 
wbateear in the position or the relations of ths 
dbfi^eat communities of Indian, — be they Hindus^. 
Mussulmans, Parsers, or Christians — wbicn should 
indoee the leaders of any one oommimitv stand aloof 
from the.r^hers in their efforts to obtain those great 
general refcMTiBs, those great general rights which 
are for ^e oommoa benefit of us all (hear hear, ani 
eipplaum and which, X feel assured, havewly to bn 
asrnvslly and nnanimonsly pressed upon Govatou* 
Quent to be granted to ns. (^ntlemen, it is ando«h< 
iedly true that each one of our great iladiiHa 
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has ifcs own peculiar social, moral, 
edncafcional and even political difficulties to surmount 
—but so far as general political questions affecting 
the whole of India, such as those which aione are 
discussed by this Congress — are concerned, I, for 
one, am utterly at a loss to understand, why 
MusHulmans should not work shoulder to shoulder 
{hear^ hear^ mid applause) with their fellow-country- 
men, of other races and creeds, for the common benefit 
of ah (Applause). Gentlemen, this is the principle 
on which we in the Bombav Presidency, have 
always acted and from the number, the character^ 
the position, and the attainments of Mussulman 
delegates from the Bengal Presidency and from the 
Presidency of Madras, as well as from the North- 
West Provinces and the Punjab, I have not the 
smallest doubt that this is also the view held, with 
but few, though, perhaps, important exceptions, by 
the leaders of the Mussulman communities through- 
out the whole of India (Hear hear and applause). 
Gentlemen, it has been urged as a slur upon our 
loyalty that this Congress is composed of what are 
called the educated natives of India. Now, if by 
this it is intended to be conveyed, that we are 
merely a crowd of people with nothing but our 
education to commend ns, if it is intended to be 
conveyed that the gentry, the nobility, and the 
aristocrwsy of the land have kept aloof from us, I can 
only meet that assertion by the most direct and the 
wi/^t absolute denial {Hear, hear and applause). To 
any person who made that assertion I should feel 
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iDciined to say, come with me into this Hall 
iAjfplame) and Iwik around you, {.ippluuse) and 
tell me where you could wihIi to see a belter repre- 
eentation o{ the aristocracy not omy uf birth and of 
wealth, bat of intellect, education and pos tiun, than 
you see gathered within the walls of this Hall 
{Applause.) But, gentlemen, if no such insinnatioo 
is intended to be made, 1 should only say, that 1 am 
happy to think that this Congress does consist of 
the educated natives of India {Hear, hear.) 

Qentlemen, I fur one, am proud to be called not 
.cmiy educated but a “ native ” of this country 
{Applause and hear, heari. And, gentlemen, 1 should 
like to know where among ail the millions of Her 
Majesty’s subjects in India are to he found more 
teoly loyal, nay, more devoted friends of the British 
Empire than among these educated natives {Loud 
and continued applause). Gentlemen, to be a true 
and a sincere friend of the British Government, it 
is necessary that one should be in a position to 
appreciate the great blessings, which that Govern* 
ment has conferred upon us, and I should like to 
know who is in a better position to appreciate these 
blessings-— the ignorant peasants or the educated 
natives? Who, for instance, will better appreciate 
the advantages of good roads, railways, telegraphs 
and post offices, schools, colleges and univeraitiss 
bospitsle, good laws and impartial courts of justice? 
the edooated natives or the ignorant peasants of this 
oo;antry? {Applause). Gontlemen, if there ever 
were to arise— which God forbid— any great etigagle 
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Ijetween Eussia and Great Britain for supremacy in 
this coantry — who is more likely to judge better of 
the relative merits of the two empires ? (Hear, 
hear). Again I say, gentlemen, that in these 
matters it is the educated nativ«^B that are best 
qualified to judge, because it is we who know and 
are best able to appreciate — for instance, — the bless- 
ings of the right of public meeting, the lioerty of 
action and of speech, and high education which we 
enjoy under Great Britain, whereas, probably, under 
Eussia we should have nothing but a haughty and 
despotic Government wnose chief glory would 
•consist in vast military organization, aggression upon 
our neighbours, and great military exploits(app2ause). 

No, gentlemen, let our opponents say what they 
please, we, the educated natives by the mere force 
of our education, must be the best appreciators of 
the blessings of a civilized and enlightened Govern- 
ment, and, therefore in our own interest, the best 
and staunchest supporters of the British Govern- 
ment in India (ipplause). But gentlemen, do 
those who thus charge us with disloyalty stop for a 
moment to consider the full meaning and effect of 
their argument, — do they realize the full import 
and significance of the assertions they make ? Do 
they understand that, in charging us with disloyalty, 
they are, in reality, condemning and denouncing the 
very Government which it is their intention to 
Bupport (Hear, hear hud and continued Applause)^^ 
jPerv gtntkmen, when they say that tne educated 
letetimmoi India are disloyal, what does it mean? .fit 
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meann this ; that in the opinion of the educated 
nativeH,™ that in to aay, of ail the uten of 1 giit and 
leading, ail those who have received aKoiiinl, liberal 
and enlightened edticatiun, all th ise. who are 
acquainted with the history of their own country 
and with the nature of the presunt and pant govem- 
menta, ihat in the upinioa of ail thene -thf. iilnglish 
Government is so bad that it has deserved in forfeit 
the confidence and the loyalty of the thinking part 
of the {Mipulation. {Hear, hear and Applause. . Now, 
gentlemen, isit conceivable that a m >re frightful and 
nnjuat condemnation of the British G.ivei nnieiit can 
be pronounced than is implied in thischarge of dis- 
loyalty against the eduoited natives of Iiid Gentle- 
men if this charge were brought by Ho>ue hitter 
enemies of Great Britain, if it were brought by the 
Russians, for example, I could understand it (Hear, 
hear) But it is almost beyond tuy comprehension that 
it should come, not from the enemies, but fi-jin the 
supposed friends of the Brit<sh Government {loud 
laughter and hear, hear), not from theKussiana, bat 
from Englishmen [hear, hear), who presumably 
want, not to destroy, but to support their Govern- 
meutl Z say it surpasses my comnrehenstuii {Loud 
e^luute). Gentlemen, just consider fur a moment 
the e&ot of this reckless allegation uuon the 
unedooitied' millions of the inhabitant of this 
country, upon the hordes of the Russtans in tbs 
North, and upon tt»« eolfghtensd nationsof Earope^ 
1 say, timrefore, that the ooaduot of those who liras 
»Siidclssdhr enarge na with dwtoyalty essemblM the- 
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condaoi of the “ foolish woodman ” who was lopping 
off the very branch of the tree upon which he was 
standing (hear, hear, loud applause and loud laughter) 
nnconscious that the destruction of the branch meant 
the destruction of himself. {Applause and laughter). 

Happily, however, gentlemen, this allegation is 
as absurd as it is unfounded. It is as unjust to us 
as it is unjust to the Hovernmeni it impeaches. 
But though, gentlemen, I maintain that the eduua» 
ted, natives, as a class, are loyal to the backbone 
hear, hear) I must yet admit that some of our 
countrymen are not always guarded, not always 
cautious, in the language they employ. I must 
admit that some of them do sometimes aff ird open* 
ings for hostile criticisms, and 1 must say that I 
have myself observed in some of the Indian news- 
papers and in the speeches of public speakers, 
sentiments and expressions which are calculated to 
lead one to the conclusion that they have not fully 
realised the distinction between license and liberty ; 
that they have not wholly grasped the lesson, that 
freedom has its responsilnlities no . less than its 
privileges {Sear, hear). And, therefore, gentlemen, 
1 trust that not only durmg the debates of this 
Congress but on all occasions, we shall ever bear 
in mind and ever impress upon oar countrymen th^ti 
if we are to enjoy tbe right public diseussion, the 
kibti^ ol spseoh and liiterty of the press, we muAt 
owcBsives as to deinonskrate by our 
liiiBlwst. by-'fitir tfflfrfrtTttiiitM-Ti by&e joataess of orur 
€*UMfeBa8,<tbat> we iottj deserve thoae-<»<^ greeted 
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blessings which an enlightened Ooverninent can 
confer npon its subjects. iHfenr, hear and applause). 

Gentlemen, it has been sometimes urged that 
Knropeans in this country do not fully sympathise 
with the just aspirations of the natives of India. In 
the first place, this is not universally true, because 
I have tne good fortune to know many Ifluropeans 
than whom truer ur luote devoted friends of India 
do not breathe on the face of the earth. (Hear, hear 
and dpplauee). And, in the second place, we must be 
prepared to make very considerable allowances for 
our European fellow-subjects, because their position 
in this country is .surrounded by difficult and com. 
plicated questions not merely of a political but .ifa 
social character which tend more or less to keep the 
two communities asunder, in spite of the beat efibeto 
•of the leaders of Europeam no less than of native 
society. Gentlemen, so long as our European friends 
come to this country as merely temporary residents, 
so long as they come nere merely for the purposes of 
trade, commerce or of a profession, so long as they do 
not took upon India as a country in whose welfare 
they are permanently interested so long it will be 
impossible for us to expect tnat the majority of the 
Europeans should fraternize with ns upon all gmal 
public qoeeiions (hear, hear), and it has, therefore, 
always seemed to me that one of the greatest the most 
•diffionlti the most complicated and at the same time 
one cl the most important problems to be solved is 
how to make our European friends look upon Indiaas 
in some sense tneir own oonntry, eyen by adoption. 
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For, gentlemen, if we conid but induce our retired 
merchants, engineers, .doctors, solicitors, barristers,, 
judges and civilians to make India permanently their 
home ( hear, hear and applause) what an amount of 
talent and ability, political experience and ripe 
judgment, we should retain in India, for the benefit of 
us all (Applause). All those great questions in regard 
to the financial drain on India and those questions 
arising from jealousy of races and the rivalry from 
public employment — would at once disappear. And 
when we speak of the poverty of India, because of the 
draining away of vast sums of money from India to 
England, it has always seemed to me strange, that so 
little thought should be bestowed upon the question of 
the poverty of our resources caused by the drain of so 
many men of public political and intellectual 
eminence from our shores every year {Applause) 
How, gentlemen, one word as to the scope of our 
action and deliberations. It has been urged — solemnly 
urged — as ;an' objection against our proceedings — 
that this Congress does not discuss the question of 
Social Befcu'm. But, gentlemen, this matter has 
already been fully dealt with by my friend, Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji, who presided over your delibera- 
tions last year. And I must confess that the objection 
seems to me strange, seeing that this Congress is 
composed of the representatives, not of any one 
class or community, not of one part of India, but of 
the 'different parts, and of all different classes, 
asd of all the different communities of India. 
'Wbmsam any questkm of Social Eeform must pf 
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necessity effeol some particular part of some partiea^ 
iar community of India only, — and therefore, gen- 
tleiutiii. it seems to me, that although, we, Mussul*- 
mans, have our O'vn stxsial problems to solve. Just an 
our Hfindu and Farsee friends have theirs, yet these 
questions ran be best dealt with by the leaders of 
the particular communities to which they relate 
{A pplause). I, therefore, think, gentlemen, that the 
only wise, and, indeed, the only possible course we 
can adc^ is to confine our discussions to such ques* 
tions as affecting the whole of India at large, and 
to abstain from the discussion of question that affei^ 
a particnlw community only (Loud Applnuse.) 

Q-entiemen, X do not, at present at bast, propose 
to say anything upon the various problems that will 
•be snbmitted to you for your consideration. I have 
no doubt that the questions will be discussed in a 
manner and in aspirin that will reflect credit upon 
me s^l. 1 will only say thm : be mo^ierate in yoiur 
demands, be Just in 3 rour criticism, be acurate in your 
laete, be logical in yoitr conclusion, Mid yon nmy 
be rest assured that any propositione you make to 
enr rulers will be received with that benign oott>- 
eideration which is the obariioterislto of a strMg and 
‘enlightened QoverntiMnt. {ipptiiute.) And now, 
gentlemen, 1 fear, 1 have already trespassed (voicM 
of *m, no,') too long upon your time. B^ore I sit 
down, 1 wilt once more offer to you my thanks from 
the very bottom ol my heart lor the very great 
honor you have done me, and 1 pray to €k>d that X 
may be enabled, in some ineasurei at leaet, tedesecTe 
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your approbation and justify the choice you have 
made and the confidence you have reposed in me 
{Loud applause.) Gentlemen, I wish this Congress 
and all suc -eeding Congresses, every success and 
every prosperity {Applause ) 

I am very glad to see the representat-ives of so 
many different communities and part of India 
gathered together this afternoon before us. This, 
in itself, gentlemen, is no small advantage that we, 
as representatives of the different parts of India, 
should have the opportunity of meeting and dis- 
cussing together the various problems that affect 
us all {Applause). Gentlemen, I will not take up 
much more of your time, I say, as our Chairman, 
Sir T. Madava Bao has said — I welcome you here — - 
but at the same time I cannot help expressing my 
deep regret, a regret that I know you all share, that 
on this ocoasi m we are deprived of the aid and 
counsel of some of those gentlemen who laboured 
mostearnestly for and who graced with their presence 
the Congress on previous occasions, and who have 
now, all too soon tot their country’s sake, passed 
from amongst us. Among the friends we have lost 
are' Dr. Athalye of Bombay who took such an 
eteesrgetio part in the first Congress, held in Bombay, 
in the year 1885, and Mr. Girija Bhusan Mookerjee, 
whom you all know, and whom all who knew loved 
-and respected, and who was one of the most active 
workers for the Congress, held in Calcutta last 
y%ar. Then, too, we have to mourn the loss of 
Ifir, Bayaram Jethmali,the founder of the Khtbaai 
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Party in Hind, and a distinRuinhed gentleman 
behmging to this Presidency, ithtmHh I fear I am 
not in a fsiHitiun to pronounce his name correctly), 
Mr. Hingarajn Venkata Hubbarayiidu of Masali- 
pataiu. But to all these gentlemen, » i' whose 
asiistance and guidance we have been deprived, we 
must owe a lasting debt of gratitude. They, in 
their lifetime, spared no pains to make too (longress^ 
either in Bombay or Calcutta, a success, as far as 
in their power lay, and it only remaina f<»r us, while 
cherishing their uteiuoriei to emulate their example 
{Loud and continued applause), 

Gentlenjen, in addition to those of you, who have 
been able to come to Madras, we have received 
nnmerous letters and telegrams from associations 
of various kinds, and from a large number of 
representative men in other parts of India, who, 
for some reason or otner, have iieen debarred from, 
being represented at or attending this Congress. We 
have received telegrams from Hyderabad, from all 
kinds of places in the Madras Presidency, — the names 
of which 1 shall not venture to pronounce, — from 
Karachi, Calcutta, Debra Dbun, Sambhnr, Bangalore, 
Dacca, from His Higoness the Maharaja of Due- 
bungah, Messrs. Lai Mohan and Manomohim 
Ghose, Mr. Telang, and a vast number of other 
places, and persons, too numerous for me to pretend 
to recapitulate. There are no less than sixty and 
odd telegrams alone placed before me. But, gentle- 
men, there is pne among those which 1 am 
particularly anxious to bring to your notice, and that 
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is from our old and distinguished friend, Mr. Atkins, 
(Jiaughter), whom by name, at least, I have not the 
smallest doubt, every one of us here perfectly know. 
{Applause.) Gentlemen, in his telegram, he wishes 
this Congress and all future Congresses perfect 
success. {Applause.) He wishes that unity of the 
different communities should be promoted and that 
the objects which we all have ai heart should be 
attained. {Applause.) I think you will be of opinion 
that that it is a very good omen. We want the 
assistance not only of representative men of the 
Indian communities, but we also want the assistance 
of Europeans. {Applause.) Gentlemen, while we are 
attempting to learn some few lessons .in the art of 
Self-Government, our European friends have in- 
herited that art from their forefathers after centuries 
of experience, and it cannot be doubted that if we 
can induce our European friends to co-operate with 
us in these various political matters, which in point 
of fact affect them no less than they affect us, it 
cannot, I say, be doubted that it will conduce to the 
advantage, not only of ourselves, but of thfr 
jBSuropean community also. {Loud Applaus^. 


n 



MR. JUSTICE TY-MUI OK THE NATIVE 
FRESH, BOMBAY, Si'll .lUEY. l«UO. 

GBN'fLKMiiN : — Tfie nf my tiMtivunirif' this 

is tu exprt'fis uuc uhhorn'iict} nf the recent 
murders at Poona, and tadenotuice the scditiniis, dis- 
loyal, defamatory and uiischievoiis writing# in ih* 
Urdu newspapers. Every Inyai imi Tuonrn 

the dastardly murders and must sympathise with 
the families of the murdered people and withUuvern- 
ment whom they served so welt. Our duty is plain 
enough. We range ourselves firmly and decidedly on 
the side of Government and order. We denounce 
the miscreants and their horriiile deeds. We pray 
they may be speedily brought to Justice andi receive 
the punishment they so richly deserve, tt is 
fortunate that no suspicion rests on the Mussulmans. 
This is due to their vreli-known loyalty, to the good 
sense and moderation of their leaders, and to the 
Absence of any disloyal or seditious writiagaon their 
part at Poona. Fortunately there are not so far as 
1 know, any lalami papers at Poona against which 
charges of disaSeciion or sedition can be brought. 
Can we say the same thing regarding all Urdu 
newspapers pnbUshed in Bombay ? I acknowledge 
with pride and satisfaction that, if we take 
India ae a whole the Massultnan newspapers are 
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singalapriy free from seditious writings. I can 
say the same thing of many of Ithe Mussulman 
•newspapers published in Bombay. Unfortunately, 
however, there are blacks beep among us in Bombay. 
There are soma papers, the:*editors of which 
seem to have no conception of their real duties. 
Their sole object is to malign and defame everybody 
provided only he is respectable and enjoys the esteem 
of his fellow-subjects or does his duty either as an 
offender of Government or as an honest public spirit- 
ed and high-minded citizen. Government collec- 
tively, and the highest and most prominent officers 
of Government individually, are the subjects of 
outrageous attacks for which there can be suggest- 
ed no possible justification. I :do not believe they 
know the meaning of “ disaffection,” for which the 
offender is liable to be transported for life under 
eection 124-A of the Indian Penal Code. They 
confound liberty with licence, and criticism with 
abuse. These papers are published by ignorant 
men with absolutely no knowledge of public affairs 
or the motives of Government and the springs 
which move Government. They have no sense of 
their responsibility and do not appear to under- 
stand the meaning or force or effect or tendency of 
the words they so glibly employ. They seem to 
think that the more they misrepresent the actions of 
Government or the motives of public officers, the 
stronger and fouler the language they use, the better 
their papers sell. This is all they care for. The 
writers, I know, take deliberate and malicious ad var^ 
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age of the fact that they are too contemptible to be 
taken notice of either by Govern uu nt or by private 
individuais. The contemptuous tolerance has, 
however, had a most pcrnicitniR effect upon these 
papers. They have become b<»ldei- uiid more harden- 
ed and more violent and outrnf'ct us. It is true 
that their scandalous writings do not circulate 
among the respectable ciasi>eH. iUit, unfortunately, 
they circulate among the lower, more ignorant, 
more excitable, more inffaniiuatory portion of our 
oommnnity. They are read in bazaars and the 
coffee houses, and the more violent their language, 
the more eagerly they are purchiised. Is nut this a 
great evil ? Is it not the duty of Government and of 
all loyal and honest citizens to put it down ? Has 
it not reached a point when tolerance is likely to be 
mistaken fur weakness? What, then, is the remedy. 
Am I an advocate of repressive bgislation ? Am Z 
suggesting the curcsiiment of liberty of speech by 
aay new enactment? Certainly not. The whole 
(^}«ot my convening this meeting is to prove 
that there is no need for any such measures, that 
the remedy lies ready in the hands of GoveromenI 
and of the community, and that it has only to be 
need and applied to put an end to this evil. Bo far 
as Goaemmcnt is concerned 1 believe the present 
law. is amply sufficient. It gives perfect freedom of 
sq[ieeioh, hnt punishes disaffection, that is to say, 
fmsishes malicious attempts to produce in the 
aainds of people feelings of enmity, or bakred, or 
ilsooutent against Government. What I should 
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advise is this. Let bygones be bygones, but let 
Governmenti, let us all watch the newspapers 
carefully in the future. If these seditious and 
defamatory writings are continued let the writers 
be prosecuted. We shall then see whether the 
present law is sufficient or not. I myself believe 
that there would not be the slightest difficulty in 
obtaining a conviction of the miscreants I have in 
view. But, gentlemen, in a ease like this, it is not 
to Government that we ought to look. We have 
the remedy in our own hands. If none of us read 
them, or tolerated them directly or indirectly, these 
wretched papers would cease to exist to-morrow. It 
is to you, then, and to those whom you can injdu- 
ence, it is to the good common sense and to the 
loyalty to the community at large, it is to their 
sense of fairness, justice and honesty and leniency 
far more than to any repressive legislation that t 
look for the extinction of this growing evih 




Ba! Qangadhap Tilak 


BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 

At other times and in other countries the hero of 
this biography would have occupied one of the most 
honoured places in the temple of scholarship, and 
would have enriched the reputation of his land for 
deep erudition and unwearied industry by works of 
surpassing merit and originality. But the gods 
decreed otherwise, and one who has born to adorn 
the arts of peace and culture has been dragged from 
the learned seclusion of his study and plunged into 
the vortex of politics, with theinevitable fate awaiting 
all those who work for the better ordering of the 
affairs of their country. His life possesses all the 
materials for a political romance. Starting life with 
the light of the unclouded Bun shining on his path, 
he has lived to see the shadows lengthening and the- 
storm raging around him. But during all this period 
of inoesisant activity he has never for one moment 
feiiitered in the course pmnted out to him by the hand 
of destiny and the impulse of his own passionate- 
nature. No figure in modern Indian politics rouses 
such contradictory emotions as Mr. Tiiak. To the 
Indian belonging to his own politics! party, ^e is the 
htaio who is to be followed implicitly. To'thelhdiian 
^ <liie Of^iesite |>olitical scbocl, be is the rex y 
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incaroation of luisguitled activity and unalloyed 
selfishness. Friend and foe alike confess that he is 
an extraocdinafy luan whose iiorsoiuility cuntains 
the magic charm ui drawing round him the 
enthusiietic admiration of thousands. 

He was born at Batnagiri on 23rd July IKfiU, and 
his ancestors had distinguished themselves in 
Mahratta history. He had in his father, Mr. Ganga> 
4har Bamachandra Tilak, a man of great ability and 
learning who waa at first an Assistant Teacher at 
Batnagiri and the Deputy Educational Inspector at 
Thana and Poona. The son inherited from his 
father hisloveof teaching and uiathematical powers. 
The death of the father in 1872 left the sun at ihe 
age of 16 without the help and solicitude which a 
fa^er alone knows bow to shew towards the child 
of his affection. After passing the Emranoe 
Bzamination, he joined the Deccan College from 
which he graduated with honours in 1876. Ho then 
took th^ study of bw and obtained the LLJ8. 
4egr^ in 1879 It was at tnis most impressionable 
peucii^ when dreams of goodneas float in the mind 
of ,«hat Mr. Tilak came into contact wiUi 

Mr. apd the two young men resolved to 

aslope Ml desire for Qovecnment service and matured 
a.piap,f<w the establishment of a School and College 
to imparl, ii^hfap education, ^ke two enthusiastio 
WQckefs mpi vfith n i eacoaragejment in the begin- 
nufig, hxit they fonnd at last in Mr. Vishno Krishna 
Ohiplaiil^i ft ’^ftft of siiniilft)? aspirations and the 
most fatuous Marathi prose writer of the day, a 
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sympathetic comrade. The Poona New English 
School was ushered into existence on 2nd January 
1880 by Messrs. Tilak, Ghiplankar and M. B. Nam- 
joshi, who were before the close of the year strength- 
ened by the addition of Mr. V. S. Apte, m a., and 
Mr. Agarkar, m.a., Maratha Pandavas, as they 
might be fitly called had energy left in them for 
the starting of two newspapers the Ma/mraiia 
and the Kesari which were printed at the Arya 
Bhushan Press established by Mr. Ghiplankar. 
The conductors of the infant journals had soon 
to taste the consequences of unflinching criti- 
cism. They boldly criticized the action of the 
Kharbhari of the state of Kolhapur for the treat- 
ment accorded to H. H. Shivaji Eao, the Maharaja. 
During the course of prosecution for defamation 
against the papers, Mr. Ghiplankar died, and Mr. 
Tilak and Mr. Agarkar were found guilty and 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for four months. 
This is the first of the prosecutions to which Mr. 
Tilak was subjected. 

Messrs. Tilak and Namjoshi continued their 
patriotic labours and in 1884 the Deccan Education 
Society of Poona was formed. Later on Professm: 
V. B. Kelksuf, Professor Dharap, Professor M. S. 
(3-ole joined forces with them, and m 1885 tha 
famous Eergusson College was brought into existence 
under tiste fostering care of the Deccan Education 
Seei^- Hr, Tilak’s participation in the work nl 
^ Doilege lasted only till 189>&wh^ 

he’WHiBiWffd his eonneotioo. 
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In 18B8 Mr. Agarkar gavp np his connection with 
the Kesari on acc^junt of differunces of opinion on 
social and religious matter, and the two papers 
vested in Mr. Tilak, Mr. Kclkar and Mr. il. N. 
Gokhale. As Profesanr Kelkar could not continue 
his connection with the papers, Mr, Tilak became 
the sole editor of both ; and later on a partition was 
effected by which Mr. Tilak obtained the proprietor- 
ship of the Kesari and the Maharatta and Messrs. 
Kelkar and Qokhaie retained the ownership of the 
Arya Bbosban Press 

Mr. Tilak took a leading part in the controversy 
in regard to the Age of Consent Bill, and his opposi- 
tion to the Bill was based not on any real conflict of 
principle but on his firm conviction that the 
autonomy of Hindu Society should nut be disturbed 
by any Hoverniuent Begulatiqn but by spontaneous 
movement from within its own pale. While engag- 
ed in public work, be was also in charge of a Lair 
CIms, the first institution in tbe Presidency, for the 
purpose of equipping young men for law examina- 
tions. 

About this period, he gave the time that he could 
spare from the work of a Law-lecturer and an editor 
to the study of the antiquity of the Vedas. Be pur- 
sued (m entirely original lines of research, and suo- 
oeaded in establisfaisg bis repntation aa a scholar 
great solidity and independence of thought. He 
sent a summary eontainir^ his contributions to the 
i^ucidations of the antiquity of the Vedas m proved 
by astronomical observations to tbe latavfwticnial 
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Congress of Orientals, 'which paet in London in 
1892. He snfcseqntntly published the whole psper 
in the form of a treatise, entitled ‘The Orion, or 
Eesearches into the antiquity of the Vedas.’ 

We have sgairi to revert to an exciting pnblie 
event in which be fignred conspicncnsly, the 
prosecntion of Eao Sahib N, S. Bapatrof the Settle- 
ment Department of the State of Bared a on a? 
nunaber of charges of corruption. As the accused 
'was one of his personal friends, be threw himself 
heart and soul into the defence and acquitted him- 
self in a manner which well sustains the belief that 
if he had only persevered in his profession as a 
lawyer, be would have by this time most probably 
been elevated to the Bench of the High Court. 

His interest in politics led him to associate him- 
self with ihe Indian National Congress, and he was 
the Secretary of its Deccan Standing Committee 
for some years. He organized the first five sessions 
of the Bombay Provincial Conference, the last of 
which held at Poona under the Presidency of the 
Hon, Mr. P, M. Mehta, was a brilliant success. He 
was twice elected to the Bombay Legislasive Council 
and also a Bellow of the Bombay University. He 
also established his fame as a Municipal Councillor 
of Poona when he was returned as a Member of the 
Municipality at the head of the pole in 1896. In 
the same year he was chosen the Secretary of the 
Poona Congress, the Eleventh National Congre^ 
Sessions* But party differences arose among the 
Ciohgressmen of Poona about the holdings of 4he 
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Social Contereoce in the Oi»nj»iess Pan dal, and 
Mr. Tiiak retired from the work, although he 
continued to aseiet in the succeesfui holding of the 
Congress Sessions. 

It was in the severe famine that broke out in the 
Presidency in 1890 that Mr. Ttlak showed his love 
of the common people which accounts for his 
astonishing popularity with them. In Poona he 
brought into existence cheap gram *Khops which 
averted distorbances. The suffering of the people 
of Bholapm and Kagur took him to the spot where 
be matured a system of relief works in co operaticm 
with the Government. Mr. Tilak did render 
valuable service when plague made its hrst appear^ 
ance in Poona; and he remained on the spot, 
while a good many of the fair weather politicians 
had iird in pmio, and organised a hospital and 
in his paper recommended to the people the saintary 
measures of the Government of the stamping out of 
(he ^ague. 

1ft. Tllidc recognised that hero-worship or “bound- 
leas admiration “ as Cariyie calls it, wan a strong 
incSKitive for national zeal and he found in Sivaji, 
the great Maharatta chief and warrior, a historic 
personality, capable of rouaing the dormant anargiaa 
el hia paople. 

Witik a laodable desire like that of Lord Curaofi 
lor perpetnatuig the memory of Olive he started a 
kBervemant for repairing the tomb of Sivaji # 
Baighar wxd for oeldbrating annually the 8iva|i 
day. Aa plagne wm raging is Mahacaehtca al feba 
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time, the celebration of the year 1897, took place 
not on Sivaji’s birthday, but on his coronation day 
Twhicb was the 13th June. There was an imposing 
ceremonial accompanied by singing and preaching,, 
and ©n the 18th June a report of the proceedings, 
with a hymn sung on the occasion, published in the 
JSesari. The murder of Mr. Kand Lieutenant 
Ayerst on the 22nd June which produced panic in 
the Anglo-Indian Community, was regarded as the 
outcome of the article in the Kesari and the Govern- 
ment of Bombay gave sanction to the oriental 
Translator, Mr. Big, to institute proceedings against 
Mr. Tilak for sedition. Mr. Tilak was arrested in 
Bombay and not in Poona on the 27th June, 
in the night, and brought before the Chief Pre- 
sidency Magistrate who refused an application for 
bail. The Biigh Court was moved, but refused to 
release Mr. Tilak on bail. On the 2nd August 
Mr. Tilak was committed to stand his trial at the 
High Court Sessions and a second application for 
bail was made to Mr. Justice Tyabji by Mr. Davar 
(now the Judge) which was opposed by the Govern- 
ment. But Mr. Justice Tyabji released Mr. Tilak 
oh bail, and in his order expounded*^ the law in the 
light of the principles governing the action of 
Criminal Courts in England. The defence was 
conducted in the High Court by SL:. Paugh, of the 
Calcutta Bar, assisted by Mr. (now Justice) Davar 
while the prosecution was in the hands of the 
Advocate- General. A jury consisting of six Euro- 
peans and three Indians was empanelled, and 11^ 
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Tilak wa-i fuun«? gnilty by thnsix Kiimpt'an majority. 
The SfiikTicfl him to 

eighteen munrhi’ ri>,.iraiia itinirin <nim‘nt. The 
appHo vtion to r iservo some points of law to the Full 
Bench wii • rei used, nmi of coiu'se ilio .\'lvtteate- 
General who hivl condtiutei the pros -entiim could 
noi be expected to stulfc fy hiinvll In l)u» ^riirit of a 
certifieate. The Sigh Court of Itomluy followed 
the suit ami refused special leave ti> anpual to Privy 
Oouncil. The last reao.u’co left t > the defence was 
tried by moving the Privy C ninctl to grant leave 
and Mr. Asquith, the present Prime-ministiir, argued 
the case, b it the Lord (/haticellor, L >rd fialsbury 
saw no occasion for interfering with the veriict of 
the Lower Court and rejected the applu-ation. It 
may be worth while mentioning the fact that the 
Chancellor was a Member of the Cahiiii t of which 
Secretary of State for India who had sancuoned the 
pcosecaiion was a Member. The highest Court of 
Appeal having refused to reconsider the case on the 
merite, the friends of Mr. Tiiak in Englaud, Professcn 
Max Mhllei and Mt. William Hunter, presented a 
petition to the Queen, and prayed for mercy as he 
was a great scholar and as his release would be 
taken as an act of the exercise of the prerogative 
which wae worthjf of the Sovereign. After some 
ncgotiatioiis, Mr. Tiiak was released on the 6th 
S^tember 1898 on his giving his consent to certain 
format conditions. 
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The next six months were passed by Mr. Tilak at 
the Singhad Sanitarium where he recovered some- 
what the health that had been considerably impaired 
by his prison-life. After attending the Congress 
held in Madras, he travelled to Ceylon. 

In the midsi of all his public activities he found 
time to devote to the study of the antiquity of the 
wedas ; and during a period of ten years he gradually 
mastered not only the original works but western 
treatises on the subject. As he continued his research- 
es the conclusion was slowly forced upon his mind 
that the original home of the Vedio- Singers was in 
the Arctic region and that the ancient hymns date 
from interglacial times. In his former book, the 
“ Orion,” he had invoked the assistance of astronomi- 
cal observations to establish the antiquity of the 
Vedio-compositions, and in “ The Arctic Home in the 
Vedas” he pressed into service the latest discoveries 
in Geology and the most rt*eent information about 
the condition of the primitive man. It is indeed a 
melancholy task to turn from the contemplation of 
Tilak, the scholar, to Tilak struggling with difl&culties 
arising from prosecution. The famous Tai Maharaj 
oasie involved him in mental and physical irritation 
which to a man of his temperament, was more un- 
bearable than any trouble caused by a state prose- 
cution for sedition. Shri Baba Maharaja, a first- 
class Sardar of Poona and member of one of the 
oldest aristocratic families of the Deccan, was oh. 
the point of death when he sent for Mr. Tilak who 
had hem only a few days before released from tih 
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prison. As Mr. Tiiak was a Ri-«at friend of the 
Maharaja and as he was sincerely desirous of pro- 
moting the prosperity of the family, he wjh induced 
to accept the heavy resuonsihihty of ati executor 
under the last wiii and testament ut the dying mao. 

This benevuieiit compliance with the last v. tabes 
of a perstinal friend was the eause of ait me Btorin 
that raged over his devoted head from lUOl to 1904. 
“ Mr. Ttlak, with his usual thoruiighnes.s, set about 
bringing order into the chaos in which the estate of 
the late Maharaja was left and, for the real stability 
of the family, he determined to do two things, vis, 
the payment nf the debts and the putt tig the widow 
on a shorter ailovvance than she had expected, and 
the adoption of a iary. The young widoA r id not 
first raise any opposition to the scheme but the 
evil counsellors wou surrounded the voung and rich 
widow, played upon her fear and suspicion that she 
WotUd be lu a iietter position if sbr were allowed to 
adopt a boy of her own choice who could be bound 
by any conditions that she might choose to impose. 
So gradually the oonapiratora including her favourite 
|[arbhati, ^ew the net round her but till the IStb 
^une 1901, khemisgnided widow didnot manifest any 
Mgnaof hostility towards the ezeeuton. On that day 
they fJi Mt ont lor Anrangabad where a bov okoaen 
from amofibier branch of the old family was given in 
adoption to Tai Maharaj. When she returned from 
AnnMogabad, she listened to the evil suggestions of 
her connsellors imd instituted proceedings befort 
Mr. Aston, Diskriot Judge of Poona, for revocakioo 
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of the probate of the \Vill of her late husband. The 
Bisisrict Judge found that the probate granted to 
Mr. Tilak and other executors was invalid and passed 
an order revoking the probate, but not content to 
strictly confine himself to this main issue in the case 
he allowed at his unrestricted aiscretion much irrele- 
vant evidence as to the confinement of Tai Maharaj, 
the Aurangabad adoption, etc., against which 
Mr. Tilak protested m vain. The evident object of 
all this was to damage Mr. Tilak’s reputation for 
integrity in the public estimation ; and to accomplish 
this ungracious purpose the District Judge took 
prjceedings under the Oriminal Procedure Godej and 
committed Mr. Tilak, to the Pooua Magistrate to be 
proceeded against according to law. A formidable 
list of seven charges including corrupcion, perjury 
and forgery were formulated against Mr. Tiiak, 
and although the High Court set aside the judg- 
ment of the Iiower Court on the issue of revocation 
of the probate, they did not think it fit to stop toe 
criminal proceedings against Mr. Tilak, which 
resulted in conviction and a sentence of eighteen 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. The Sessions 
Judge in appeal, Mr. Lucas, reduced the sentence 
to six months. The Judge was of opinion that 
Mr. Tilak’s character was absolutely untainted 
fay any corrupt intentions. Afier thu remark the 
High Court could not uphold thfe conviction at all, 
and quashed it and the Grovernment withdrew the 
Other charges; Mr. Tilak emerged from this forioua 
ordeal of prolonged misery, triumphant withoafe a 
12 
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bi«zni$h ofi hm charACtcr. The judgment of 
High Cotirt in the CriminRi Cnfe Vritfatb 

gaention of Rdoption and pronounced initsfavow^ 
and Mr. Tilak obtained afterviardR a. civ »l decree 
recogniaing the validity of the adoption. 

The laat stage of Mr. Tilak'R iifobna mow been 
reached, and from the year lOO.'i onward we find 
him inccFsantly occupied in political activ itieaofa 
varied nature The year lOOfiiaan eventful year 
in the annals of Briti»^h rule in India. It saw the 
partition of Bengal effected bv that mowt ir^iperiou 
of Viceroya Lord Curzon. 

It was in the Congress of 190S which was held 
noder the presidency of Mr Gokhalo at BenatM 
the boycott vras declared a lawful weafMon to be 
need by the Congress ae an efiectiva proteht- against 
apolitical wring which the authorities are not 
dcurons of xedreaing in compliance w-tih popular 
agitation and opinion. 

It if apt at. all neoeaaary that the bistor^i of tbt 
Ihdoutta Cbngfaae and its now famous reaoltation on 
Swaiai, Boyoott, Swadeshi, and K ational £dl uoatie^ 
idbeald here be repeated with all its exciting deteilit 
the ddiibenitiinaa of the Calcutta Congrcwa fvoai the 
bi|^waler>xaarle of Use Indian Kational Congre^ii 
The next year 1907 saw an attempt whtdb waa**. 
r^«mrade step and against which the Kationainia 
pmteeted under the astute guidance of Mr. TiMt, 
and whu^ resulted in the break up ol %hm Suxal 
Oongreea. 
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In 1908 he was one of those who took part in the 
Temperance! movement and the Poona Municipal 
eleetions in which his personality held the palna 
of victory. The Bombay Provincial Conference 
h'Sd at Dhulia was attended by Mr. Tilak. No 
sooner had the hot controversy regarding the break 
np of -the Congress began to subside in violence^ 
than the bomb outrages at Muzafurpore towards 
the end of April electrified the whole of India as 
an unexpected event in the Political History of 
India. The District Magistrate of Dacca was shot 
at by some unknown person or persons only a 
couple of days before the Congress . Session at 
Surat. The attempt made on the life of the 
Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal and the life of the 
Mayor of Chandernagore, all these and other events 
led to the adoption of a vigorous policy of repres- 
sion. Prosecutions for sedition became the order* 
of the day and the most barbarous sentences have 
been passed on the unfortunate Editors of news- 
papers and public speakers. It was of course well 
known that the tallest poppy in the field would also- 
be felled down by the Government scythe. The 
Bombay Legislative Council met at Poona, on the 
20th June 1908, when the Governor made a de- 
claration that the Government were determined upon, 
putting down seditious agitators in the province who 
were in the habit of exciting disaffection against 
authorities ; and it was, of course, understood who 
was the real object of the Government’s solicitude 
in the matter. Already a number of Indian new®* 
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papers were being prosecuted forseditbn. Mr. Tilak 
M the most iiotent jouriiaiiHts in the Deccun could 
not be left out of the kind consideration of the 
Oovernmeut. Mr. Paraiij|w, a friend of '‘it. 'I'ilak, 
had been committed to the Bombay Beabiui).s for 
seditious writing m his paper, the &‘u/, and Mr. 
Tilak left Poona for Bombay to be near the »ceor of 
the trial to give necessary help in titu course of the 
trial. On the SiSrd June, the oOtcial sanct ou for 
the prosfoution of Mr. Tilak was given and on the 
24th June he was arrested at 8 p.u. under a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate at ."aiJar 
Oraha. 

On the very same day his htmse and ofhce at 
Poona as widl as his residence at the hill fort sani- 
larinm, Singhad, were searched under a warrant 
issued by the Chief Presidency Magistrate. A post* 
toard containing the names of two b ioks on expio* 
arves written on it was found, and, n-i wo snail pro* 
■mtty see, the prosecution nude much of this card 
in (due oourse of the trial. On the 28th June, Mr. 
^^kdc waa hsought before the Magistrate who re* 
mended him to custody after rejecting an application 
IcHcbaiL While Mr. Tilak waa m Jail, tht Govern* 
ment thooght that one article « as not strong enough 
to eenlire ooBviction and gave sanction to priawcute 
for aaohber article on the 0th June in the Kwari ; 
and MssaeW' warrant was served on Mr. Tilak ip 
the^Jail. Oo the 20th June, Mr Aston eominitted 
Mr. Tilsle tothe UessiotH of the Buiubd^ High Court 
on two sets erf oluwges under 124^ «ad 1S3*A by 
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two separate orders of commitment. Mr. Tilak 
was lodged in trie Dongri Jail at Bombay, and conld 
not make such adequate preparation for his defence 
as he would have done if he had been release i on bail. 
Mr. Jinnab, Bar-at-law, made before Mr. Justice 
Pa var the Judge presiding over the third Criminal 
Sessions, an application for bail, and it was refused 
on the ground that Mr. Tyabji’s exposition of tbe l iw 
of bail was not quite correct and that there were 
other circumstances which it would be wise under 
the circumstance not to mention. The prosecution 
applied for a Special Jury and carried the point,, 
although Mr. Baptista contended that it would be 
unfair to do so, as a majority on the Special Jury list 
were Europeans who could not understand tne- 
language in which the incriminating articles were 
written. 

On the 13th July began the memorable State tbial 
which will hereafter take a prominent place among 
the state trials in which the liberty of the Indian 
Pre'S was at stake. The question of the amalgama> 
tion of the charges took up a considerable time, 
and as many as three charges (one under 15S-A for 
the first article and two under 124- A and ISS-Aof 
the ' second article) were joined together tar the 
prejudice of Mr. Tilak who, conducting his own 
deface, pointed out that it was against the express, 
provisions of tbe Criminal Procedure Code . 
against his own interests. A Special Jury eonsis* 
ting' el seven .Europeans and two Parsees wits 
empanelled, thus,. Realising the fear enterlariined by, 
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the Accnsed. The prosecntion occupied two days 
and a half. 

Mr. Tilak began his defence on the third day of 
the trial at 4 P.V. and ended on the eighth and the 
last day. He spoke for twenty and one hoars and ten 
minutes, as Mr. Justice Davar remarked in his charge 
to the Jury. The speech of Mr. Tiiak is nut charac- 
terized by eloquence, but it in a sober and dignified 
and stately defence of liberty of the Press in the 
country. 

Mr. Tilak concluded his address to the Jury at 
about 12-30 noon on the last day and, after the Advo- 
cate-Oeneral had replied in a way that was not a fair 
answer to any of the arguments hu elaborately put 
by the illustrious accused, the Judge delivered 
bis charge to the jury by sitting up till 10 p.u. A 
majority of seven returned a verdict of guilty and the 
accepting it, sentenced Mr. Tiiak to six years* 
ippa^postatioB and a fine of one thousaud Bupees. 
HMNa i^Ue scfotence was pronounced, the accused, in 
i^y to the question if he cad anything to say, spoke 
fjwse mempcsbie words which bring out the high 
liaiciQ^isin which Mr. Pavar effected to call a mere 
pH^^S«op» and the calm endurance of a fate with the 
dig»M^^f.tt>s great heroes of history ; 

**fisapMe'of the verdict of theJ ary 1 maintain that I 
anEf^macstot. There are higher powers that rule the 
daelti^ of ifatogs, and it n»y be toe will of Providanee 
that the eautoe whieh Irepieaent nMy.pcosfNNr men by 
my Buffeyfng than by xetzudning free.** 
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Mr. Tilak was hurried away to Ahmedabad where 
he was lodged for sometime till he was taea 
transferred toMandilayby a benign Government 
which had commuted his transportation with simple 
imprisonment and remitted the flneot one thousand 
jBupees. An application to reserve some points of 
law was rejected by the Jndge, and snocessive appli- 
cations to the Advocate-General and a Full Bench 
having proved equally abortive, his faithful friend 
and illustrious co-adjutor Mr. G.S. Ehaparde went 
to England to carry his case to the Privy Council. 
But all his efforts and the expenses were to no effect, 
the Privy Council not finding sufficient reasons to 
admit the case. 

Neither Coronations nor Delhi Durbars availed 
aught in the mitigation of the punishment meted out 
to Mr. Tilak and he had to undergo the full term 
of imprisonment, no other event within our living 
memory creited such a stir and upheaval of feeling 
as this conviction of Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak had, by 
his sufferings and absolute self-abnegation, so 
endeared himself to the people that even the masses 
who could little appreciate his great intellectual 
abilities, were deeply moved. The mill hands in 
Bombay who scarcely knew that Mr. Tilak was the 
Author of the “ Orion ” struck work when they 
heard of the conviction thus testifying tne esteem 
and reverence in which the people had held him. 
Meetings of sympathy were neli m thous tads ; all 
i|(arty feelings were forgotten an i p jUsical leaders 
who did not worship in the same: temple with 
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Mr. Tiiak med with each other in placing on record 
their moat emphatic opinion agamst the Govern, 
ment’s action am! in paying their tribute of admira- 
tion to great patriots. 

The hardest punishment that the KeineRis of fate 
could impose upon ordinary luurtais is cuuftueuient in 
priauu. An isolation of (i years to a man of 
Mr. Tilak's unceasing activities and Htienuoim labour 
must have been both nientady and phyaicaity moat 
depressing, ii not, actually cruHhmg. Hm iron wilt 
and bis highly developed apiritiiul l atiire came to his 
reacoe and austained him thn ugh these dark da^aof 
pain and aoitttide. ISveu the sable cloud is not without 
its silver lining. Nature is a gieat monitor and 
when people whose geniuaand tempeniment are suit* 
ed tow particular line of activities stray from their 
natural orbit in pursuit of seemingly higher ends, 
it pats a ban on theiaaelf-cbosen uork and reverts 
tbein to their appointed task. Instead of being a 
hitmbla worshipper of the Goddess of letters, Mr, 
Tiiak had g<ma after strange Qoda and leisure in 
the shape of puaisbmfnt was now given to him so 
that he might work is his native element and pro- 
dace anethar work of enduring value. The one 
hodk^tkat: would give solace to a soul in trouble, is 
Bhsgavst Gita and Mr. Tiiak Was devoting hia 
time us prison to a study d this great Book. His 
aabtle intellect would not tamely accept the iutM- 
{iiistatioaa pot r^pon the twehings in Gita by ofkKir 
<wiginal thinkers and Mr. Tiiak bad his own viswa 
lo offer. i i Being an erodite^asd InteUigent' sludeivt 
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of both Eastern and Western Ethics, Mr. Tilakhas 
had the great privilege of comparing notes between 
the two and his Gita Eahysia is one of the most- 
remarkable books on the philosophy of the conduct 
af life. It has, as may be expected, given rise to a 
host of criticisms and has been diversly commented 
bv different schools of thought. But that it is a 
real contribution to the world of thought no one can 
deny. It has had a most surprisingly large fale 
Mad is being translated from Marathi into other 
languages. 

The return of Mr. Tilak into his beloved mother- 
land in 1914 found him again the Pilot of the 
storm-tossed and weaiher beaten Indian nation. 
He found himself face to face with quite a new 
state of affairs The great war, into which Britain 
plunged to champion the cause and infegriiy of 
small nation which had created new aspirations 
among this nation also, was still in progress. A 
new angle of vision had opened before the people's 
eye an immense visia of brilliant possibilities. The 
so-called moderate and extremist parties had be- 
come merged in one party wedded to obtain a 
position of honour for India among the nations of 
the world. The gospel of Home Eule on which the 
congress split at Bnrat has become the accepter 
creed of the whole nation. This was the psycholo- 
gical moment for the nfttion to bestir itself for the 
achievement of its long deferred position. Havmg 
fenod it, Mtv Tilak threw himseif heart and sSdl 
itt«6tthe Home Bote movement. The “ Makratitf ’* 
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and the Kasari" had begun their propagaudish 
work ia right earnest. Home Kuie lieagnes were 
formed ; m-iss weettn^s were urganised ; and llte- 
Tiiak delivered a series of lectures on Home Kule 
This new activity had naturally roused the too 
sensitive imagination of the Bureaucracy which 
espied a tnighty danger to their vested interests. 
A fine occasion was sought for inaugurating a new 
campaign of repression. Mr. Tilak completed his 
sixtieth birthday on the 28rd July 1816 whteh was 
observed as a day of n ttional rejoicing and in appre> 
ciation of the sufferings and SHrvicea of the (^ceat 
Tribune, the people presented him with a purse con* 
taining a lakh ofrup-tes and the counter deiuonstra* 
tion oame from the Government who asked Mr. 
Tilak to show cause why he should not be bound 
dbwn for good conduct for one year on a security of 
Bs. 10,000 and two personal sureticfi for Bs. 40,000, 
having regard to his three speeches on Home Kule 
dMUveced at Ahmadnagar and Belgaum. The Preu- 
denoy Magistrate having condemned the speeches 
as serous, Mr. Tilak complied with the Magis- 
trate’s order. But on appeal, the High Court of 
Bombay presided over by Justices Batchelor and 
Bhaw unanimously quashed the Magistrate's order 
holtfotg that the speeches were innocuoas breathing 
uothing.but loyiUty to the Empire mi fervent love 
for. Thie is the first ocoaskfa in which jostios was 
dome to Mr. Tihtk, showing that the jealous Goddess 
liberty, exacting and cruel though she is towards 
her votaries does not forget them entirdliy. The 
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judgment in the Tai Maharaj case, completely 
•exonerating Mr, Tilak from any faint of guilt and 
paying a high tribute to his sterling character is 
another great event in Mr, Tilak’s life which has 
greatly raised him 6ven in the estimation of his 
political foes. Mr, Tilak played a leading part in 
the United Congress at Lucknow and is now in the 
forefront as their acknowledged leader of those 
working for Home Rule. The forces of reaction are 
Tigilent attempting to circumscribe his activities. 
But an experienced pilot that Mr Tilak is, the 
Nation has the fullest confidence in him that he 
will steer it safe to its haven of Self-Government 
within the Empire. 

The immense influence which Mr. Tilak exercises 
•over his people and over men in other parts of the 
country has been built by many contributing factors. 
He is among Indian political reformers the least 
touched by the glamour of western civilization. He 
would confess that English education has done 
much for us, but that does not amount to the adop- 
tion of customs which are not necessary for the 
well-being of the land but are merely an imitation 
lacking independence of thought. The common 
people of Maharashtra look upon him as a very God 
who has come to live in the Ealiyuga among the 
sons of men. Simple in dress and speech, accessible 
even to the most lowly, and yet withal one of the 
greatest scholars of the land or even of the world, 
he has struck the imagination of his countrymen 
more than any other worker for the general good. 
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He does not treat political Kubjects with the 
glow and religious fervour of Bengal nationalists 
who have practically created in India the Gospel of 
natiimalisiu. He, like the men of his race, has a 
practical shrewdness of Judgment which is mure 
formidable i.oop{K>nent than tho hightiown periods 
and grand emotions of other workers in tho holds 
disregard of self is the most distinctive feature of 
his character, and it is this, as Mr. Novi n sun remarks, 
which has made extremism the loveable thing it is 
to many ardent men. 'i'he calmness of mind, and 
elasticity of spirit, that he pissnsses, has brought 
him out of the most ptinful rircumstance.s and, 
in spite of opposition and inisreprnsontatiun, ho has 
B^ntained his hold upon the people, a hold which 
is to-day more powerful than it ever has been, and 
which would be remembered in the political history 
of India, not as merely the result of the deiiberadie 
work of a clever mind but as the response to those 
feeling* in common haman nature which are tha 
deepest imd the most ennobling. 



A STANDAED OHAEACTEB FOE INDIAN 
DANGUAGBS 

(Speech delivered at Benares at the Nagari 
Pracharni Sabha Conference under the Presidency 
of Mr. B. 0. Dutt, in December 1905.) 

Gentlemen, — The scope and object of the Nagari 
Pracharni Sabha has already been explained to you 
by the president. I should have gladly dialated on 
the same. But as ten speakers are to follow me 
within an hour and a half, I must forego the plea- 
sure and restrict myself, during the few minutes at 
my disposal to a brief mention of the points which 
I think ought to be kept m view in endeavouring 
to work on the lines adopted by the Sabha. 

The first and the most important thing we have 
to remember is that this movement is not merely 
for establishing a common character for the 
Northern India. It is a part and parcel of a larger 
movement, I may say a national Movement to have 
a common language for the whole of India ; for a 
common language is an important element of 
nationality. It is by a common language that you 
express your thoughts to others ; and Manu rightly 
says that everything is comprehended or proceeded 
from ^ak or language. Therefore if you want to 
4raw a nation together there is no force more 
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powerfal than to have a common language for ail. 
And that is the end which the 8abha has lept in 
view. 

But how ia the end to be attained '* We aim at 
having a common language not only for Northern 
India, but I will say, in courRo of tijin', for the 
whole of India including the Southern or the 
Madras Presidency, and when the scope of our 
labours is so widened our difiiculties seem Uj grow 
apace. First of all we have to space what may be 
called the historic difficulties. The contest between 
the Aryans and the non-Aryans in ancient, and 
between the Mahomedans and the Hindus in later 
times have destroyed the linguistic harmony of the 
country. In Northern India the languages spoken 
by the Indian population are mostly Aryan, being 
dwived from Sanskrit ; while those in the South 
are Bravidian in origin. The difference exists not 
only in words hot in the characters in which those 
words are written. Next to this is the difference 
between Urdu and Hindi to which so much pro* 
mineaoe is given in this province. On our side we 
have atse the Modi or the running script oharaoier 
tM» distingmsfaed from the Balabodba or the Devaim* 
gwri in which the Marathi books are ordinarily 
prinied- 

There axe, therefore, two great inaportant irie- 
msnts wfaidS we have to harmonise and l^ng 
tegiMser under our common obaraotw or luagnege 
hiihee we vnatme to go to the Mahomedan or 
T’ttnden ehexaotaxB. I iMIva already said that thocg^h 
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ft common language for India is the nltimate end 
we have* in view, we begin with the lowest step 
of the ladder. I mean a common character for 
Hindns. But here too we have to harmonise th© 
two dements now mentioned — the Aryan or the 
Devanagari character, and the Dravidian or the 
Tamil character. It should be noted that the 
distinction is not one of character only in as much 
as there are certain sounds in the Dravidian langu- 
ages which are not to be found in any Aryan- 
language. 

We have resolved to proceed step by step, and as 
explained to you by the president we have at first 
taken up in hand only the group of the Ar j^an lan- 
guages, i. e. those derived from Sanskrit. These 
are Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Gujarathi and Guru- 
mukhi. There are other sub-dialects, but I have 
named the principal ones. These languages are 
all derived from Sanskrit ; and the characters in 
which they are writtan are also modifications of the 
ancient characters of India. In course of time each 
of these languages has however developed its own 
peculiarities in grammar, pronunciation and charac- 
ters, though the alphabet in each is nearly the 
same. 

The Nagari Pracharni Sabha aims at having ,a 
common character for all those Aryan languages, so 
that when a book is printed in that character 
it may be more readily intelligible to all the people 
speaking the Aryan language. I think we all 
agras on this point and admit its utility. Bui 
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th« difficulty ariaos, when a certain character is 
proposed as best fitted to he the common character 
for all. Thus, for ms'anco thu Uengalis may 
urge that the characters m whieli they write their 
language are mure ancient that) ihuse adopted by 
the Giijarathi or Mar.tthi-spoivking people, and that 
the Bengali should therefore he Heiecte<} as a 
common character for all. There are others who 
think that the Uevanagari, as you find it in the 
printed Iiouks, is the oldest character and therefore 
it isentitled to he the common character for all the 
Aryan languagee 

1 do not think, however, that we can drstide this 
question on pure historic grounds If you go to 
ancient inscriptions you wtli find that no less than 
tea different characters were in use at different times 
since the days of Asfaoka and that Kharushtri or 
Brabmi is believed to be the oldeat of them ait. 
Siaee then all letters have undergone a great deal of 
ehange; and all our existing characters are tnodifi- 
OsAiouaoI some one or other of the ancient chanw 
teea> It would, 1 think, therefore be idle to decide 
Uae qmetion of common ebaraoter on punfiy 
arndquarun basaa. 

To avoid this difficulty it was at one time 
mggestedthatwe should all adopt Boman charac' 
tars, and one reason advanced in support thereof 
was that it would give a common character both 
for Asia and Burope. 

Gioitlemen,' the suggesiaon appears to me to be 
utterly ndtooloas. The Boman alphabet, and there' 
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fore Roman character, is very defective and entirely 
nnsnited to express the sounds used by us. It haa 
been found to be defective even by English gram- 
marians. Thus while sometimes a single letter has 
three or four sounds, sometimes a single sound is 
represented by two or three letters. Add to it the 
difficulty of finding Roman characters or letters 
that would exactly represent the sounds in on*; 
languages without the use of any diacritic marks 
and the ridiculousness of the suggestion would be 
patent to all. 

If a common character is needed for us all, it 
should be, you will therefore, see, a more perfect 
character than the Roman. European Sanskritists 
have declared that the Devanagiri a’phabet is more 
perfect than any which obtains in Europe. And 
with this clear opinion before us it would be suicidal 
to go to any other alphabet in our search for a 
common character for all the Aryan languages in 
India. No, I would go farther and say that the 
classification of letters and sounds on which we have 
bestowed so much labour in India and which we 
find perfected in the workS' of Pan ini is not to be 
found in any other language in the world. That ia 
another reason why the Devanagari alphabet is the 
best suited to represent the different sounds we all 
nse. If yon compare the different characters giveta 
jat the end of each book published m the Saueed 
Books of the Bast Series you will be oonvinoed of 
what I say. We have one sound for one letter 
oiijS letW for each sound. I do not think, 
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tiuki tJbMre ca>u be my difforanoe of opinion as to whal 
nlplutbefc we should adopt. The Devauagari is pr®. 
eminenfcijr such an alphabet. The question is one of 
oharacter or the form in writing which the letters 
of the alphabet assume lu different provinces; and 1 
have already said that thisqueatma cannot bead ved 
on mere antiquarian grounds. 

£jike Lord Carson’s standard time we want a 
rtandard oharacter. Wall, if Lord Ourzon had 
attempted to give ns a standard character on national 
lines he would have been entitled to our respect 
lar mme than by giving us a standard time. But 
it has not been done ; and we must do it ourselves 
giving up all provincial prejudices. The Bengalis 
m^nrally take pride in their own character. X do 
SWh.Uaine them for it. There are others in Gujarath 
who say that their character is easy to write 
4luiy omit the head-line. The Manarahtrites on the 
eilhiuc hand may urge that Mahrathi is the character 
in whioh danskrit is written, and therefore, it ought 
4e ha the common character for the whole of 

1 bAlf api^ceeiate the force of these remarks. 
Bnl wa most oome to a solution of the queetkm 
4M»4 for that purpose disoues the eulqeot in a 
4Kwiawse-iike wud practical manner. Whatever 
^dukcaelir we adopt, it must be easy to write, ehigant 
«o tha^a and capable of being written with ffoenay. 
ifha lattam that yon devise moal again be suffiotent 
Is effiCNreaa tii the soondi in different Aryen lah* 
gnages, nay, must ba oapabla of baing eziaiidad to 
arpraas the X>raTidiiii aounda wiihoat dfoariifo 
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umarks. There shoald be ose lettier for erery soand 
and viGo versa. That is what I mean by sufficient 
and complete character. And if we pnt onr heads 
together it would not be difficult to devise such a 
character based on the existing ones. Zn deteir- 
tmining upon such a character we shall have to take 
into considerition the fact, namely, which of the 
existing characters is or are used over a wider area. 
For a single character used over a ^ider area ^ if 
united in other respects will naturally claim prp- 
Cerence to be a common character as far as it goetl. 

When you have appointed your committee for the 
'purpose and found ous a common character, I think 
we shall have to go to Government and urge upon its 
attention the necessity of introducing in the verna- 
cular schoolbooks of each province a few lessons in 
this standard character, so that the next generation 
may become familiar with it from its school days. 
Studying a new character is not a difficult task. 
But there is a sort of reluctance to study a new 
character after one’s studies are completed. This 
reluctance can be overcome by the way I have 
suggested and herein Govemm^Q't can help us. It 
is not a political question as such though in the end 
everything may be said tq be political. A Govern- 
ment that gave us a standard system of weights and 
measures would not, I think, objeo 6 to lend its help 
to a scheme which aims to secure a standiurd 
character for all Aryan languages. 

When this common character is established it 
not be difficult to r^d the books printed In 
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one dialect of the Aryan language by those who nse 
a different dialect of the saine ? My own difliculty in 
not understanding a Bengali book is that I cannot 
read the charectt rs. If a Bengali book is printed in 
the Devanagari characters I can follow the author to 
a great extent, if not wholly, so as to understand the 
purport of the book ; for over fifty per cent of the 
words used will be found borrowed or derived from 
Sanskrit. We are all fast adopting new ideas from 
the West and with the help of the parent tongue, the 
Sanskrit coming new words to express the same. 
Hmre, therefore, is another direction in which wo may 
work for securing a common language for all and I 
am glad to see that by preparing n dictionary of 
scientiBc terms in Hindi, the Habha is doing a good 
eerrieein this line. 1 should have liked to say some 
ISiing on this point. But as there are other speakers 
to follow me, I do not think I shall be justified in 
dctog so and therefore resume my seat with your 



■THE BHARAlTA. DHABMA MAHAMANDAIjA 
{Benares, 3rd January, 1906). 

I am sorry I cannot address you in any other 
language except Marathi and English. English 
should be boycotted for religious purposes. But I 
-cannot help and hope you will excuse me. I shall 
speak a few words on the importance of Hindu 
religion, its present condition and efforts that are 
being made to preserve it from decay. What is 
Hindu religion ? If you go to the different parts of 
India, you will find different views about Hindu 
religion entertained by different people. Here you 
are mostly Vaishnavas or followers of Bhri Krishna. 
If you go to the south, you will meet followers of 
Eamanuja and such others. What is Hindu religion 
then ? Bharata Dharma Mahamandala cannot be a 
Mahanandala unless it includes and co-ordinates 
these different sections and parts. Its name can only 
be significant if different sections of Hindu religion 
Are united under its banner. All these different sects 
.are so many branches of the Vedic religion. The 
iterm Sanatan Dharma shows that our religion is very 
old — as old as the history of the human race itself. 
Vedic religion was the religion of the Aryans from a 
ve^ early time. But you all know no branch can 
stand by itself. Hindu religion as a whole hutde Up 

diffefznmt parts oo-r(dated to each other as su many 
stmsljnad daogh^aof one great rd%ioai 
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idea it kept in view and if we try to unite the variout- 
Motions it will be consolidated in a mighty force. 
So long as yon are divided amongst yourselves, 
long as one section does not recognise its affinity 
with another, you cannot hope to rise as Hindus. 
Bdiigion is an element in nationality. The word'. 
Dhtu^ means a tie and comM from the root dhri 
to bear or bold. What ie there to hold together 
To connect the soul with God, and man with man. 
Bfaarma means our dntiM towards God as wtil am- 
towards onr feUow*creature. Beligion is made 
up of both these elements— duty towards God 
and duty towards man. Hindu religion as such 
provides for a moral as well as social tie. This 
being our dednition wa must go back to the past 
asudi eee bow it was worked out. During Vedio 
times India was a sel{>contaiDed country. It was 
united as a great nation. That uuity has disappeared 
briagiog on us great degradation and it becomes the- 
duty the leaders to revive that union. A Hindu 
eCtbia^^hiee was much a Hindu as the one front 
Htdeaepr Bombay. You might put on a different 
a different kuaguage,but you aboiiiJd 
Sfpember tlMt the inner Mmiirneote which move yota 
allara the tarn*. The study of the Gita, Bamayaaa. 
agd IfsMMierMa puduce the same bbete thronghooA 
t|iu.«^ulim#.AM not Ifaese— eommen allegiance lo^ 
thpYedaA thaBamayanw— onr oomnuMu 

'M vin lay. etrsM ma It forgetting all. Mm 
wil M Pi ^ ftw e»«<1iinh eadal 'iMweea dtffisrent asfih> 
Ihms by Mnlaitit 
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be able to consolidate all the different sects into a 
mighty Hindn nation. This ought to be the 
ambition of every Hindu. If you thus work to 
unite you will find within a few years one feeling 
and one thought actuating and dominating all 
people throughout the country. This is the 
work we have to do. The present condition of our 
religion is not at all one that is desirable. We think 
ourselves separated and the feeling of that unity 
which was at the root of our advancement in the 
past is gone. It is certainly an unfortunate circum’' 
stance that we should have so many sections and 
sub-sections. It is the duty of an association like 
the Bharata Dharma Mahamandala to work to res- 
tore the lost and forgotten union. In the absence 
of unity India cannot claim its place among the 
nations of the world. Bor some two hundred years 
India was in the same condition as it is to-day. 
Buddhism flourished and attacks were made on 
Hindu religion by Buddhists and Jains. After 600 
year of chaos rose one great leader, Shankaracharya 
and he brought together ail the common philosopfad- 
cal elements of our religion and proved and preached 
them in such a way that Buddhism was swept away 
from the land. 

We have the grand and eternal promise Shri 
Krishna has given in the Gita that whenever there 
is a decay of Dharma, He comes down to restore it. 
Wheu there is a decay owing to disunion, when geed 
Hama are peisseouted, then Shri Krishna coaree ddl^ 
There is no religion on the Unsedprasa 
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pMrIh except the Hindu religion wherein we hnd such 
« hopeful promise that God comes to us as many 
times as necessary. After Mahomed no prophet is 
promised, and Jesus Christ cutties once fur ever. 
Ko religion holds such promise full of hope. It is 
because of this ttiat the Hindu religion lu not dead. 
We are never without hope. Let heretics say what 
they may. A time will come when our religious 
thoughts and our rights will be vindicated. Each 
man is doing bis best, and as association is doing 
its best, every Hindu is welcome to assist it 
and carry it to its goal. If we do not hud 
men coming forward let us hope they will do 
ao in the next generation. We are never without 
bope; no other religion has such a dofiiiite and 
atktred promise as we have of Shrt Krishna ; it is 
based on truth aud truth never dies. I say it and 
X am prepared to prove this stateineut. 1 believe 
that truth is uot vouchsafed to one only. The great 
atMvsateristio of truth is that it is universal and 
aaldtoUck It i« not confined to any particular racoi 
Htnda xdligion tolerates all religions. Our religions 
muf. that all rsligtons are based on truth, **yoa 
isiiofr yoars, I mine.” 

I^i iKeishna says that the followers of other reli- 
giosa acWHiblp God though, not in a proper form. 
8bri does uot nty IImA the followers ql 

cihar xall^eiiMl woedd be domned to sternal htdt. X 
liBidj^to podnt oat to me a similar 
4dM eoriytiiMW sl other mdigions. & 
aiwBfM ba foaii4 in ^sr xsUgfon,. hmmb- 
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they are partial truth while our Hindu religion 
is based on the whole, the Sanath truth, and 
therefore it is bound to triumph in the end. 
Numerical strength also is a great strength. Can the 
Religion which counts its followers by crores die ? 
NeTer, unless the crores of our fellow-followers 
are suddenly swept away, our religion will not die. 
All that is required for glorious triumph and success 
is that we should unite all the different sects on a 
common platform and let the stream of Hindu 
religion flow through one channel with mighty con- 
solidated and concentrated force. This is the work 
which the Bharata Dharma Mandala has to do and 
accomplish. Let us be all unite^. Because a parti- 
cular man wears a particular dress, speaks a different 
tongue, worships a particular devata, is that any 
reason for our withdrawing our hands of fellowship 
to our Hindu brother ? The character of our Hindu 
religion is very comprenensive — as comprehensive as 
•its literature itself ; we have a wonderful literature. 
Wisdom, as is concentrated in Gita and epitomised 
in about 700 verses, that wisdom, I am confident* 
cannot be defeated or overcome by any philosophy* 
be it We-tern or, any other. Now I turn io the 
forces that are arrayed against ^s. There are mainly 
two forces of (ll science and (2) Christianity, H 
our religion is threatened with any hostile critici^m^ 
it comes from th^a two. A« fpr the first, a great, 
change is coming over the West and truths th»t 
aHfft^discovered b^ them were known to our Kishifi. 
Modsm BOMsnce is gradually iu8tifyin|:. apd vindf- 
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(miisg oar anoient wiadotn. With the establish’ 
meat of Physical Besearoh Bocietiea and the 
expansion of soieotifio hnowledge they have come 
to anderstand that the fnndamentat principles of 
onr religion are based on truth that can be prove^» 
Take an instance. Cbaitanya pervades evt^rv thing. 
It is strictly a Hindu theory. Professor Bose has 
recently shown that this Vedantio doctrine is 
literallv true according to modern science. Take 
the doctrine of the survival of soul independent of 
the body. 

Doctrines of Karma and Rei net r nation go with it. 
Spencer never believed in these. But recently it has 
b^n onr great privilege to see that Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Mayor and others have declared that the seal 
dkMB not die with body; so much now they are 
eonvinoed of. Modern eoienoe accepts the doctrine of 
Karma if not of reincarnation. But it is not the belii^ 
of dhristianity. They hold that Qod gives a new aool 
each and every time. Thus it wonld be seen that a 
ediaxn^ is coming over tne West. Onr enemies are 
fart disappearing before the teachings of modem 
teienoe, H^e conrege and work hard for the final 
Mamph. If yon make e little effort and aim at 
hialGnkt yon have a bright fotnre before yoa. 

Yedante ia not only read bat studied by 
Amettewna. No Boropean doetov heiievee that 
ihatittg' cf idin heart can he vdimterily 
IMb itttae heaii proved totiie ooalrary. Tedahlli 
and Thga have 'Item fcHy ifiadioated by modi^ 
ioienee hhi tetei yott qteitnat nAtefe. 
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It is our clear duty, therefore, to follow truth and 
re-edit our scriptures and place them before the 
world in the light of modern science that they may 
be acceptable to all. But I tell you again unity is 
necessary for such work. You would be wanting 
in duty to yourself and to your ancestors if you da 
not give up provincial prejudices and promote^ 
unity that underlies all sects. We have been very 
idle. We have grown so stupid owing to our idleness 
that ^ We are required to be told by foreigners that our 
treasures conceal gold and not iron. Modern science 
and education are prepared to help you if you take 
advantage of them# and time will come when instead 
of Christians preaching Christianity here we shall 
see our preachers preaching Sanatan Dharma all 
over the world. Concentrate all your forces. The^ 
idea of a Hindu University where our old religion 
will be taught along with modern science is a very 
good one and should have the support of all. In 
conclusion I would again draw your attention ta- 
bring about a harmonious union of all sects and 
rightly claim and obtain our rightful place among, 
the nations of the world. 



HONEHT SWADESHI 

'Speech delitsered on Simday, the :i3r(i December 
1906, in Beadon Square, Calcuii't, under the 
presidenejf of hula hajpat Bat. 

I did not expect kt have tu speak on the day on 
which my long journey from Poona came to an end, 
hut circa uastanoea api>ear to have left me no choice. 
Lord Mioto opened the Industrial Exhibition here 
the other day and in doing so, said that honest 
Bwadeahism should be disbociated from political 
aspirationa. Xn other words the Swadeshi agitation 
had, within the last eighteen months, be-tn carried 
on by the workers for motives other than those 
^^ofessed and lor ends not yet disclosed. This is 
fittirety an unfair representation of the existing 
^dpte , pf things and can easily be demonstrated 
to be so. To begin with, if Liord Minto thinks 
dbbv ftwadeebi workers dishonent, why sbootd he 
liaiiiilpBsetatad bUnsetf with them by oonsenting 
to QfMSi the Exhibition ? Foi^her, if Lord Mialci 
tohiewHt, and one BengsJ iMiders who have been 
f we a eldag the Swadeshi cause are dishonest, 
why flKRild they have invited his Lorddhip to 
do Uie Icsmai and oweemonioitt aot of declaring the 
Jhdiibition open? So talwneildier way, it wUi 
appeMe toat his Xjoedship and oar leaders eannot 
poenHy bit it oH together. If he did not want os, 
^aethall certainly be ebla to do withook him. So 
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his consenting to perform the opening ceremony waa 
clearly a great blunder. Then is our movement 
really dishonest ? In Germany, I'rance, America,. 
Governments protect their infant industries by 
imposing taxes on imports. The Government of 
India should also have done the same as it professes 
to rule India in the interests of Indians. It failed 
in its duty so the people are trying to do for them- 
selves -what the Government ought to have done 
years and years ago. No, Lord Minto dares not call 
the Emperor of Germany dishonest nor can he 
similarly characterise the president of the French or 
Amercian Eepublics. How then can our leaders be 
called dishonest ? Are they to be abused because they 
are endeavouring to do what the Government has 
culpably omitted to do ? As head of a despotic 
Government, his Lordship cannot possibly sympa- 
thise with the political aspirations and agitations 
of the people, and it may be expected that he 
may maintain an unbroken silence about it. Had 
I been in his Lordship’s position I would have done 
so, but why should Lord Minto call us dishonest ?’ 
There is a har der word that is on my lips but to say 
the least it is impolitic of Lord Minto to have said so. 
There it was said that Swadeshi was an industrial 
movement and has nothing to do with politics. We 
all know that Government is not engaged in 
commerce. It might have begun that way but4t 
certainly does not trade now. Did it not protect 
British trade and adopt measures to promote it? Tl 
Indian Government dissociates itself from tha 
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DOflanMuroia! MpinkticNEM of the Bcitish nation, then it 
wiU b* time for Swadeshi workers to oonsidec the 
qaestion of dinooiaiing their movement from poli. 
iios. But so long as poiitios and commerce are 
blended together, in this policy of the Govern ment 
of India, it will be a blander to dissociate Swadeshi 
from politics. In fact, Swadeshism is a targe term 
which includes politioe and to be a true Swadeshi one 
must look on all lines — whether political onndastrial 
or economical — which converge our people towards 
the Btatne of a civilised nation. Gentlemen, I 
insist on yonr emphatically repudiating the cba^e 
•of disnoncsty. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

On the 9th of January 1862, was born the child 
Norendra, who was to become in after-life Swami 
Vivekananda, one of the greatest preachers and 
spiritual thinkers that the world has known. He 
came of the Datta family of Simosha, a very ancient 
Kayastha family. His ancestors seem to have been 
simple and devour people of an intensely religious 
turn of mind. His grandfather, we are told, became 
a Sanyasin in the last days of his life. His father, 
Yisnvanatha Datta, was an attorney-at-law of the 
OalcuttaHigh Court, His motner, who we are 
happy to say is still alive, is a woman of remarkable 
dntelligence and memory. Thus, we see the seeds 
of deep devotion, critical insight and keen intellect 
in the family, which in Swami Vivekananda 
bloomed and bore rich and excellent fruit. 

Horendra Nath, even as a boy, showed that 
sympathy and fellow-feeling, that piety and devotion, 
4hat love of G-od and spiritual ^things which were tb 
.so distinguish him in later years. He was by nature 
.of a meditative and philosophical turn of mind and 
this developed and deepened as he grew old. When 
he was ateehool, he was a close student of Hindu 
PhiksMOphy and was a constant reader of Herbeili 
Spenoei^a wmrks. We are told that, when at collide, 
Wtote to Herb^t Spencer a letter criticising 
<4^ Ms. philoi^|d»cal speculations and tet 
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Herbert Spenopr struck by the perfortiiance enconr- 
ftged him in his search after Truth. The nature of 
his studies soon led him into agnusticisui, as he 
biiueelf confesses in one of his lectures. He naively 
says, ‘ 1 do not believe a Hindu can become an 
atheist. He may read European hu>kH and jiersaad* 
himself he is a materialist, but only for five months, 
mark you. It i.H not m your buKid.' His intensely 
emotional and fervently religious temperament 
revolted from atheism and agtiosttcisiu and he soon 
turned away from them. He then nied the Urahmo 
faith ; but Brahmoism was too narrow and cons* 
trained for his free soul and he soon gave it up. At 
this time, he passed through that critical stage which 
has marked the life of ah the great religious teachers 
oCtilB world — that stage which is characterised by 
aoNte mental agonv and suffering re8ultin|> from the 
•ager desire for spiritual knowledge and from th« 
fonl’t hunger for The Divine Truth. He had the? 
taken bis B.A. degree and was preparing himself to 
enter the legal pri^ession ; but his mind was full of 
dai;|«yag and doubt and yearned for a spiritual guide 
and teacher who oonld reeolve ite donbta and. dispel 

Tlpp it was that the Diebae Dight dawned apba 
hie ardent sonl met with folftlaent of ^ 
lenfLtdUHliihAd hopes. It owse sdmnt this way. An 
nnjp}e,4ihii BW a disciple . Sri Bamakrishaa 
£acamirikai»ia» that pnxa and ncble sage who hd# 
attaiiHdAhe..jrMlisati<m •fd the sonl in an age ol 
materiaUstip dgrkiU A i i He took Vivekanandato thftt 
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sage ; and this proved to be a turning point 
in Yivekananda’s life. The first interview between 
Sri Bamakrishna. and Swami Yivekananda, the 
guru willing to teach and the pupil eager to leswn, 
is remarkable and touching to a degree. The great 
sage, beyond all worldly passions and desires and 
spending his life in the meditation of the Glreat One 
asks our hero to sing religious songs in praise of the 
Lord Sri Krishna whom he so much loved. Yiveka- 
nanda complies with the request and sings in his 
full rich voice. The scene of the great sage sitting 
in his holy Ashrama, surrounded by his disciples 
with his future pupil sitting by and singing, the face 
of the master lighted up with divine pleasure at the 
radiant vision of the Lord which, the song is con- 
juring up before his mind’s eye, sends a thrill over 
our frame and fills with devotion every pious Hindu 
heart. Yivekananda at length takes leave of him, 
promising to return soon, alone. This meeting is a 
memorable one as it marks the beginning of a 
connection which lasts throughout the life of the 
teacher and changes the whole current of the pupil. 

From this time forward, Yivekananda was the 
devout disciple of Sri Bamakrishna and learnt the 
eternal truths of the Yedanta at his master’s feet. 
Many a great soul had the honour of being a disciple 
of this holy recluse, but Yivekananda was tfa« 
foremost of them all. The master and the disciples 
spent many a pleasant and instructive hour in 
discourses on the sacred Beligion of the Yedanta 
and on the invaluable Truth its teachings conveyed, 
u 
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8ri itfttnakrishna passed away od the 16th ot 
Aagaat 18H6 and his disciples resolved bo contmue 
the Holy task of their master and to lead a 
life <jf Mj.f'detiial and renunciatiun. All of them 
renounced tms worldly life with its trials and its 
pleasures and organised themselves into a Holy 
Order. They sacrificed all that the world considers 
nearest and dearest for the sake of the moral 
improvement of the oonotry and the advancement 
of its religion. Of course. Hwami Vivekananda 
was one of them. He took his last and final step 
with ioy and oheerfntness and devoted his life to 
the noble cause of the Vedanta. After having done 
some work with bis urethren he retired into solitude 
to the Himalayas for meditation and study. He 
#aal to Tibet and studied Buddhism there. Then 
began his travels throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Krom Khatri, where he made &e 
Msharaia a convert to his oonviotions, be went ah 
along the West coast to Trivandrum and ibenoe to 
Madras. All the while, be untiringly preached the 
gospel of the Vedanta and made young Indiaas 
rsaliM the glories of her past. When he was in 
Madras, some cultured men thought it would be 
geoi if the Swami wae aeat to Ameria to rep ce ae wt 
Mmduosm us the Great Partiament of Beiigions to 
be bii4di at Ohieago. Aooordingly they raised sub* 
se rif t k as , provided him with funds and sent him 
to Ammioa, ma Japan. 

Whmi the Swami landed in Araertoa, he was is 
a very sorry plifi^ The Utdle mmnf he had biio 
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provided with was all spent and the Swami went 
about a poor forlorn stranger begging his bread 
from door to door. To an old lady is due the fervenfr 
gratitude of the Hindus for having helped the 
Bwaxniinhis dire need. The Swami caught her eye 
and she thoughii that he would be a curious speci- 
men for her to exhibit to her friends. She ac- 
cordingly invited the Swami for dinner which 
she had arranged to give to a select party of 
her friends. Instead of being an obiect of mere 
diversion our Swami during dinner evoked their 
astonishment and admiration by his versatile powers 
of conversation and his rii^h gifts head and heart 
such as are rarely displayed even in the most 
advanced and civilized circles. His glowing 
eloquence on Hindu philosophy showed them that 
the Swami was a man of no mean capacity and 
some of his learned and abstract disquisitions were 
beyond the reach of their understanding. So, they 
asked a professor of philosophy to argue with him: 
The professor soon found his merit and introduced 
him, to Dr. Barrows, the President of the Parlia- 
ment of Beligions who gladly put him in to reperseht 
Hinduism in the Parliament. Our Swami’s appea- 
rance in that august assembly created quite a 
sensation. Clad in robes which were considered 
picturesque in the West, and venerable in the Bast 
he dwelt on the majesty and dignity of the Vedaihta 
religion, and his voice, ringing with sympathy and 
liAl of manly sincerity, held spell-bonnd that vast 
aamence and laidl before the astonisAied gazb oi tite 
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Vfehi ttbe rich treasures o( the Vedanta philosophy 
which is the proud heritage of the Indian People. 
The humble sanyaein, till now a stranger to fame 
burst suddenly into proiumence. The West atoooe 
realized his greatness. The Nete York Herald said, 

’* Vivekananda is undoubtedly the greatest figure in 
the Parliament of Keligiuns. After hearing him, 
we feel bow foolish it is to send Missioi.aries to this 
lei«rned Nation.' The Hew York Critique ohmtvei, 

" He 18 an orator by divine right, and his strong 
intelligent face, in its picturesque setting of yellow 
and orange, was hardly less interesting than those 
earnest words and the Hlch rhythmical utterance he 
gave them." Letters came pouring in from all 
parts of America, inviting him to deliver lectures on 
fftiiloeophy 'and religion. He did noble work in 
America and made the Vedanta Beitgion popular 
amoog one of the most materialistic people in the 
world. 

From America, he went over to England where 
he wielded an infinenoe no leas tremendous. lo 
London, he stayed two months constantly engaged 
in expounding the Vedas and Upantshads. An 
English piqwr said " Ail sorts wad conditions of men 
are to he found in London, hut the great city con- 
tains icnt now none more remarkable than the 
phiioeophttc who represented the Hindn religion at 
tim PaNiament of Beligionshdid at Chicago.*' Hui 
lidwnrswere orovraed with deserved snocess. i|tis 
windiGation oS the Hindu Phiioaophy atiraoted tiur 
thinking minds, and xoany disciples fiooksd to 
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standard. The most notable among them were Mr. 
Sandsberg (afterwards Swami £ripanand) Madame 
Iiotiis (afterwards Swami Abhayananda) Miss 
Margaret Noble (afterwards Sister Nivedetta) J.J. 
•Godwin and Captain Seviere. These were not only 
his admirers bnt also sincere workers who contribu- 
ted their energy and ability to the furtherance of the 
Great Cause. 

On the 16th of December 1896, Vivekananda 
returned to his motherland. He landed at 
'Colombo, and from Colombo to Alinora his tour 
was one grand triumphal procession. He was 
received with open arms by his countrymen and 
was esteemed and venerated as one of the 
greatest regenerators and reformers in modern 
times. His exposition of our ancient philosophy 
met with ready welcome and his views received 
hearty acceptance. Wherever he went, he evoked 
enthusiasm and patriotism by the pictures he pre- 
sented of the Motherland in her bright, palmy days. 
Hut his work did not consist in mere exhortations 
and pulpit eloquence. He tried to secure stability 
and permanence to the great work he was doing. 
His great ambition was to get Vedanta universally 
accepted and to make the Hindus, the guiding 
star of all other nations in morality, spirituality and 
divine philosophy. To attain this ultimate end he 
strove to awaken the dormant consciousness of the 
Indian nation and to make Vedanta a living religion. 
S^pplnted tohisbrothern the real and great diver- 
gextee. i^iat existed between iheir theory and ptao"^ 
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tice. ilu Baked them to weed nut the many objec* 
tionaUe and evil praetiro*. and (niatoma that had 
crept into their fntd and upened their eyet, to the 
great moral and rihmuI deterioration that had reduced 
them to their pre-ent level. He reorganised the 
llaninkr;shnn Mission and founded monasletieR and 
a«hrunii!*- at Calcutta and Iltnoilaja*', fur teaching 
ardent Hindu youths the life of devotion and 
aelf-deiual. These were Ms head quarters for the 
prup igatioQ of the New Goapei He alst* started 
relief work in the dark days <>{ 1H97 for the poor 
and di'^treased His wi rk was tn iniiob forhimand 
it began to ted ujaui ho. ht-alih. On medical 
advice he went again to the Weat to recruit 
hi* health. After a short stay in England, he 
went to America with hia health mnch improved. 
He found the ' Bhanti ’ Ashramu and a Vedanta 
Society in San Tranciaco which are now in a 
fiourtahing condHion. Being invited to Franoe- 
io represent Hitidnism in the Congresa of Beligiotts 
held at Paris, he went there and delivered addren^t 
on Hindu Philosophy in French His health again 
began to fail and he retnrned to India much worse 
Ifban when he left. Nevertheless, he oared mote 
for hie eanm than for hie health. He eetabiisbed a 
Phtaeatafor the edacancm of the Indian youths and a 
Hothe tenr the Belief of the poor and dietreseed at 
Beaatae.He also founded a matt forgathering togrtim 
tiarifoaaeaal Sadhns and for makfog them work ill 
Onion noUe cause of the Tedanla. Heli^aaMlP 
Asrtdao^ eanoated yotflhs itt Skhsfofll dhSosoflt 
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and thought. At this time, a deputation of the 
Japanese waited upon him to invite him to Japan 
to improve their tone of spirituality and to give a 
fresh stimulous to their religions thought. But he 
postponed going as his health was in a very 
indifferent state. But, all the same, he never 
relaxed his untiring labours at home for the benefit 
of his fellowmen. 

Now, we come to the end of a noble and s^fiuovs 
cflfeer. It was a bright and beautiful morning in 
the month of July 1902. The Swami sat in 
solemn meditation in the early hours of the day 
and gave a lesson in Sanskrit Language to some 
new disciples. In the afternoon, he had spiritual 
consolation by turning to the great Truths of the 
Vedas and again retired to meditation and Holy 
thoughts. He had a calm and quiet walk in 
the evening and on his return sat down in prayer 
and passed into the state of superconscious- 
ness. At 9 o’clock in the night, his immortal soul 
left its bodily Prison and soared away. 

Swami Vivekananda’s life was a short one. He 
lived only for 40 years, but how bright and beautiful 
is his career and how wonderful and magical is the 
influence he exercised. He had a majestic per- 
sonality and rich, ringing voice. His facility of 
expression was remarkable. He utilized all these 
gifts in the cause of religion and ethics. He was 
thoroughly sincere and his heart was full of love 
enjd kindness towards bis fellowmeu. His patrio^hwia 
'nm intense and he . often dwelt with raptuxeus 
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pleasure ia his leciuies and iitltiresses on the great- 
ness, of India in her frenh and youthful days. His 
keen latelleei and de<^ msight made him realize 
the great Truths of the Ye«las which he spread 
hroadoast among many a iiHtenuig audience. His 
exposition of the Vedas met with rouiarkable niiucess 
eves is the least expected ({uartur.s. The key to his 
great success lies in the fact that ho presented the 
Vedanta religion m such a light as not to do violence 
to the prevailing scientific doctrines and theories. 
In hMst, he was constantly puintiag out the harmony 
that exiatad between Vedanta philosophy and 
modem science. He explained the Hindu system of 
phikMophy and showed what a mass of information 
and wealth of thought our Upamshads contained. 
Ha was a synthetic philosopher and a constructive 
lyhinkar. His was not the business of the carping 
critic finding fault with this religion and picking 
holes in that creed : but his was the grand Mis«on 
of preaching the Vedanta religion, the vast lUimita- 
hie vista of Truth, which contains or has absorbed 
to itself the great Truths of ail the religions and 
which can satisfy all sorts and conditions of minds. 
It may be interesting to note some of his great 
ideas and thoughts which have contributed to the 
enlightenment and enrichment of the world and his 
exhortations to bis countrymen in the matter of 
social and mora advanoement. Iiet us first unis 
some of his ideas oa religicm. 

He defined Beligton as Aaalisation. This wsa 
tbs cruoisl idea 'which he wanted to ffis finaly ia 
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peoples minds. He insisted on getting rid of 
the popular notion that by religion was meaht blind 
faith and that Religion, something beyond the pale 
of reason. On the other hand he often reiterated 
that Reason was an indispensable handmaid to 
Religion. Religion is the Realization of the Atbman 
<the soul) His argument is this. How can you 
reason without facts? The facts which form the 
basis of your reasoning now are material fact — facts 
.which are perceived by young minds through the 
senses. When you wish to reason about the soul 
about the state of things when your body is not — 
when your senses are not, how can these material 
facts help you ? There are certain spiritual internal 
facts which can be perceived by the mind if directed 
inward just as these material, external tacts are 
perceived through the senses. You cannot get 
any help from your senses in this search after 
Truth as they are channels of communication with 
.this outside world. For the realization and the 
perception of the Atbman, these sense-doors which 
communicate with the outside should be closed 
and the mind should be turned inward. Then 
the great, the infinite Truth reveals itself to you. 
But, mark you, you cannot take the above stetement 
of facts on trust. What is above stated is no theory 
or doctrine but a fact. You may realise it for 
yourself by introspection and meditation just as 
scientists discover great truths by observation and 
SKpsrip^ept. This is his famous explanation of 
Religion which can be found in the form oisk 
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allegorical hUit\ iii the Katha-Upaoi. 

»had. 

Another grnat idea of hn ih that everyone has 
got the tnfinita, ah.solute in hiiUHelf. To those arho 
wotild contend that thi<! idea ^\iil take away the 
basis for all morality, be sajs, “Such an argument 
IS the arguiiient of the brutes who can only lie kept 
down by the whip. If you are sueh a brute, commit 
■suicide firet, rather than W such human boiogB." 
Again '* This and this alone explains morality, 
livery religion preache.s that the csHonco of all 
morality is to do good t<< uUtotA And why ? 
I'tcauae Adwatia oxplutiis and no religion has 
explained it except Adwatia that whomsoever you 
hurl, you hurt yourself ; they are ail you". He 
vehemently denounced the (’.hri^tiau idea that all 
bninnn beinga arc sinners ; and .said that everyone 
has got the spark of the Divine in him. This n 
nothing new to us, Hindus hut .simply a statement 
of every-day ex[)ertenoe. But tire way in which he 
puls it with his close reasoning and terrible logic, 
thrusting the doctrine home into the minds of other 
nations — who wei-e horror-struck at this heterodox 
idea-— is simply wondtrful and admirable. Again, 
he wanted us against the belief in a personal 6k>d. 
He oritioised the conoeptbn of Ood as a peraomd 
being as tbe moat selfish and foolish idea. Yon 
may bane in the wiage of a perfect man lor 
the realixahkm of ^e AUiman (the sfurit ) Bnt it 
is werely'mi image, a symbol and nothing mom 
than ^at. Hindtae do not worship imagee and 
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idols, but they worship, the great One who is 
represented by them. God has got no form at all — 
much less the form of Man, He says, " Suppose a 
cow was philosophical and had religion, it would 
have a cow universe, and a cow solution of the 
problem, and it would not be necessary that it should 
see our God. Suppose cats become philosophers, 
they would see a cat universe, and have a cat 
scdution of the problem of the Universe, some oat 
ruling the Universe.” 

He preached also toleration and decried fanati- 
cism and persecution as the greate-st foes to true 
religion. His grand idea was that Beligion was 
Realization and any particular creed is simply a 
means, a help towards that realization. A person 
can he a Mahomedan, a Christian or a Buddhist 
and yet may be saved. There may be so many 
lines radiating to the same centre and there may he 
ever so many roads leading to the same city. So, 
toleration was his watohward. 

His ideal of a universal Religion is beautifully and 
clearly put forward. Again and again, he insists on 
the fact that Religion is not intellectual assent. You 
preach Universal Brotherhood and at once form a. 
seot'for the propagation of your favourite doctriiad. 
That is the wrong way of going to work. You should 
irecognize the element of Truth which is in all reli- 
gions. The same Truth can be presented in different 
l%hts. Every religion has its pbilosophy, mytholc^y 
an d ritual. To everyone, the philosophy of hie 
Ifion is ttie truth of ttie Goepel, its mytljolagy a 
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matter of history anti iu i-aual the only sure way to 
heaven. The philosophy of other religions is to him 
dogmatic anti sophistical assenums, t hnir mythology, 
rank, superstition, their ritual savage anti tliabolical 
rites. This soiely ought n*>t Im he the way of look- 
ing at things. Kvery religion has g,»! its philosophy, 
mythology and ritual tti appeal lo the human mindat 
the different stages of its development. One religion 
isastraeas another; and a universal religion should 
be one which recognizes this elementary principle. 
Its work should be constructive and nut destructive. 
It should not aim at destroying any religions faith 
which a man may have but should take him at the 
stage where he i.s and lift him up. Again, there are 
dhSorent classes of mind which will respond only to 
puitietdar kinds of stimuli. There is the thinker, 
the devotee, the mystic and the practical worker. A 
universal religion should show the way of realization 
which will be best suited to everyone of these per- 
sons. Thianeed is supplied by the Upanishads. The 
diffierent ways of realization of the Athman, of union 
with the One are known m Hindu philosophy as 
tile Yoga. There is the Baja Yoga for the mystic, 
the 0natiayoga for the thinker, the Kartnayoga 
for &e worker, the Bhaktiyoga for the devotee. 
The onegraat principle underlying all these different 
metbodfll if punning your object without regard 
to the reeolt. In other words you should not 
aim at mumi gratification as the fruit of your work. 
For the mind is eiseatialiy drawn away wh«a yon 
seek aensoal gratifination, and it is of the 
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importance that it should be concentrated and direct- 
ed inwards for the realization' of the Athman. 

Thus, His whole religious teaching is invaluable 
for the great truths it contains and apart from its 
philosophical value, is rich with sound and whole- 
some advice for his countrymen. 

His thoughts on the present social conditions are 
well-worth remembering. He asked us to throw away 
our narrow prejudices against foreign travel. He says . 
in a letter written from Japan in 1893. “Come, be 
men come out of your narrow holes, and have a look 
abroad — see how nations are on their march — Do you 
love Tnan ? Do you love your country Then come, let 
us struggle for nobler and higher things — Look not 
back — no, not even you see the dearest and nearest 
cry — look not back but forward march.” He says 
that our national life is a growth and is the outcome 
Of the development of the ages. All true reform 
should touch the masses and not only the upper 
classes. Most of the Eeforms that have been agitat- 
ed for during the last century have been ornamental. 
Everyone of these reforms only touches the first two 
castes and no other. The question of widow-re- 
marriage would not touch 70 p. e. of the Indian women 
and all such questions only reach the higher classes 
of the Indian people who are educated, mark you, at 
the expense of the masses. Every effort of these 
classes has been spent in cleansing their own houses 
and making themselves nice looking pretty before 
foreigners. This is no reformation. You must go 
down to the basis of the thmg, the very root& 
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Again he waH Cot •wtuial teioriu vin national Uaes 
in accordance with our old itatlitiuuH and condition. 

We mu«t grow acuur<itrtg M our natural growth. 
Vain It ia to attempt thi* lines of action, fore^n 
eooiMiee have engrafted u{ioii uo. 1 uipouHt ble it ia> 
Uiury nnto tied that it ih im{iossibio that we cannot 
be twiidad and tortured nUi* the slmpe of other 
nations. I do not condemn ihi- mnimitions of 
other races; they are goiul for them ,uiil not for us. 
What is meat for them may be to us. This 

is the first leeaon to learn with oihur M'lunucs, other 
traditions behind them, they have got their present 
aystem ; we, with our traditions, with thousands of 
years of Karma behind un can naturally follow our 
own bents cun m our own grooves and that we 
shaU have to do ! Uo the iiuestiun of caste, he 
was for educating the other caste.s and bringing 
thmn up to the level of the Brahmin rather than 
fen lowering the Brahmm to the level of the other 
oeetea. He says very truly that uaste fightings 
digsipate the national energy and impede the nation- 
al devetojpment. The days of exclusive privileges 
for tlie Brahmin is gone : and every caste being 
exaluuve^ there is nothing tn the way of any class 
OK «MMte organizing itself and calling itseU Brahmin. 
Hie feaeliotd advioe for the aon-Brahmin is to leant 
SasMluit. He observed ; *' In India, Sanskrit and 
Pre^Uge go hand in hand. 11 a Noa'Brahinm ieuma 
Seaiakxit, then he is e^nal (o a Brahmin. His advt^ 
for the Brahmin was to get rid oj! his ignoinat 
pratodioea and to towards the lower (MMdse a^ 
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letkst according to the dictates of ordinary conunon- 
sense. He was very severe on the point. He said, 

‘ The duty of every aristocracy is to dig its own 
grave and the sooner it does the better. The more 
it delays, the more it will foster and die a worse 
death. It is the daty of the Brahmin, therefore, 
to wosrk for the salvation of the rest of mankind in 
India.’ On the question of Education, he says 
^at onr present system of education, notwith^ 
sjtanding all its good points, is not a ‘ man-making 
ediacation.’ It is merely and entirely a negative 
education which is worse than death. Again, 
Education is not the amount of information that 
is put into your brain and running not there, 
undigested and making a battle of Waterloo all your 
life. We must have life-building, man-making, 
dharacter-making, assimilation of ideas. If yon 
have assimilated five ideas and made them your 
life and character, you have more education than 
any naan who can give by heart the whole library.” 

His speeches and letters bristle with beautiful 
original thoughts. In his lectiure on Bealiza.tion, 
be says, — ‘ Now, we are not much more moral than 
the animals in the steeet. We are only held down 
by the whips of society. If 8Dc;bty said to-day, I 
will not punish you if you go and steal, we should 
just make a rush for everyone’s property. It is the 
policeman that makes us moral.’ Then ‘ It is our 
necessities which make our heaven and our heaven 
changes with^the change of necessities.’ Again, 
Liberty is the first condition of growth-’ ‘Oivilisa- 
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tion of a {tooplo is not i«> lie meanured by th» 
DUiubor of hunbands ith wridows * fnAtiact is 

in holved reason.' ‘ Kverv evt>lution is preceded by 
an involution 'Vedas are the accumulation of the 
Treasury of spiritnal laws diHCK»v«red by men ^ 
di detent tiinai. 

Thns, we see that Bwaiui Vivekananda was a mao 
of brilliant geninn and great powers of exposition 
who sacrificed his life on the altar of his great 
cause. His devotion, sincerity, sympathy and above 
all bis glorions self-sacrifice are lessons which we 
may do well to deeply engrave in our hearts. He 
was the morning star of uur lietigiuus llevivat 
and marks the beginning of the revolt of spiritsid 
India against the materialistic philosophy of the 
West. He was untiring in preaching us nnioa 
and harmonious living and warned us again ‘aod 
again, against fighting for favourite doginos— eni; 
umrealixablo idosls. Uis earnest words of advigllM 
for BB are to reatixe the present conditions and dbf 
what we can ior the benefit of our countrymen 
out pajnag any regard for enjoying the fruite of 
actions. May his teaobuags hush up all disooi^ 
among ua and may the mmnory of the patcioiihiC 
sage be ever green in our minds. 



THE IDEAL OF A UNIVEESAL EBLIGION. 

How it must embrace different types of minds and 
methods. 

Wheresoever our senses reach, or whatsoever 
our minds imagine, we find therein the action and 
reaction of two forces, the one counteracting the 
other and causing the constant play of the mixed 
phenomena that we see around us and of those 
which we feel in our minds. In the external 
world, the action of these opposite forces is. 
expressing itself, in relation to physical matter, 
as attraction and repulsion, or as centripetal and 
centrifugal action. In the internal world, it 
explains the various mixed feelings of our nature, 
viz., the opposites, love and hatred, good and 
eviL repel some things, we attract some other 
thingSt We are attracted by some one, we are 
repelled by some one else. Many times in our lives 
w-e find that without any reason whatsoever we are^ 
as it were attracted towards certain persons ; at 
other times, similarly mysteriously, we are repelled 
by others. This is patent to all and the higher the 
field of action, the naore potent, the more remarkable,, 
ar^ the influences of these opposite forces. Eeligion 
i& tliel^ighest plane of human thought and life, and 
b^ein we find that the workings of these two forces 
bate been mosi^^^marked. The intensest love that 
humanity has ever known has come from religion. 
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«nd tha moHt dinkilicftl htttrai ihAt humanity hag 
known has aho coma f»’om |■cil>'um. The noblest 
words of pe v'iis lh»it th»' rlt' has ewer heard have 
come from moo on the r«hj4ii>HH plana, and the 
bitterest denunotati m that the woi Id nas ever known 
has sprunjT along from ruli ;iv»iis men. The higher 
the objeot to any religion, the itner its organizatioi^ 
the more remarkable are its activities. Bo we hof 
that in religion these twii forces have been very 
markedly active. Nfo other human interest has 
deluged the world so much in blood as religion; 
at the same time nothing has built su many 
hoapitals and asylums for tie p},}r; no other 
human inBuenoe has taken such care not only of 
humanity, but also of the lowest of animals as reli* 
gioD. Nothing makes us so cruel as religton, 
nothing makes ns so tender as religion. This has 
been so in past, and will, in alt prnhability, be so in 
the future also. Yet from the midst of this din and 
himoil. and strife and struggling, the hatred and 
^ousy of religions and sec is, there have arisen, 
txom time to time, potent voices, crying above sU 
this voioe—making tbemselvos he^rjji from pole to 
pole, as it were, — crying for peace, for harmony. 
Will it ever come ? 

Our subject for disonssion is ‘ la it possible that 
there ever should reign unbroken harmony in thh 
plane of mighty religious struggle V The world is 
agitated in the latter part of this century by con-* 
sideration of harmony : in society, various plans are 
being proposed, various attempts are made to oMrry 
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ifeem into practice ; but we know bow difficult it is to 
4o so. People find that it is almost impossible to 
mitigate the fury of the struggle of life to tone down 
the tremendous nervous tension that is in man. Now, 
if it is so difficult to bring harmony and peace and 
love into this small span of life, the physical plane of 
man, the external, gross outward side, a thousand 
times more difficult it is, to bring peace and harmony 
to rule over the internal nature of men I wmld ask 
youfor the time being to comeout of the network of 
words ; we have all been hearing from childhood of 
such things as love, and peace, and charity and 
equality, and'universal brotherhood. But they have 
become to us more words without meaning, words 
which we repeat like parrots, and it has become quite 
natural for us to do so. We cannot help it. G-reat 
gigantic souls, who felt in their hearts these great 
ideas first, manufactured these words ; and at that 
fame many understood their meaning. Later on 
ignorant people have taken up those words to play 
with them and religion has become a more pi ay 
upon words in their hands, upon mere frothy words, 
there being nothing to them in it all to bo carried 
into practice, it becomes “ my father’s religion,” 
“ our nation’s religion,” “ your country’s religion” 
and so forth. It becomes only a phase of patriotism 
to profess any religion, and patriotism is always 
partial. To bring harmony into religion, therefore, 
must be most difficult. Yet we shall try to study this 
problem of the haripony of religions. 
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We see that in every religion there are three parts. 
— I mean in every great ami reeugnized religion. 
First there is thopIiiU)M:iphy“- the tUietrinea.andthe 
ideals of that religion— whieh eiiihudios the goal 
embodies, as it were, the whole seope of that religion^ 
lays befoi-e its votaries and followers the foundation 
principle of that religion and the way to reach the 
goal; next, that philosophy itself seeju to be con* 
cretely embodied in a mythtilogy, S<t the, second pert 
is mythology. Thismydhology comes in. in the form 
of lives of men, or of snpornatural beings, and so 
forth. It ia the same thing as phiU sophy made a little 
more concrete the absttactions of philosophy con- 
cretised in the more or less imaginary lives of men 
and supernatural beings. The Inst part is the ritual. 
This is stilt more concrete, and is made up of forms 
and ceremonies, various physical attitudes, flowered 
and incense and many other things that apfieal to the 
sensM. In this consists the ritual. You will find' 
that, everywhere, recogutKod religions have all these- 
three elements. Borne lay more stress on one 
elemaot', some on the other. I.(et us first take into 
conaideration the first part, philosophy. Is there 
any one universal philosophy for the whole world ? 
Not yet Each religion bringa out its own doctri- 
nes, and insists upon them as beings out its own 
doctrinM, and insists upon them as being the only 
trne ones. And not only does it do that, but it 
thinks that the man, who does not believe in them, 
must go to some horrible place. Home of them 
will not stop there; they will even draw the sword 
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to compel others to believe as they do. This is not 
through wickedness, but through a particular 
disease of the human brain called fanaticism. They 
are very sincere, these fanatics, the most sincere of 
human beings ; but they are quite as Irresponsible 
as all other lunatics are in the world. 

This disease of fanaticism is one of the most 
dangerous of all diseases. All the wickedness of 
human nature is roused by it. Anger is stirred up, 
nerves are strung high, and human beings become 
like tigers. Then again is there any mythological 
similarity, is there any mythological harmony, any 
universal mythology accepted by all religions ? 
Certainly not. All religions have their own my- 
thology, only each of them says My stories are 
not mere myths.” For instance let us try to take 
the question home here. I simply mean to illustrate 
it ; I do not mean any criticism of any religion. 
The Christian believes that God took the shape 
of a dove, and came down to the earth; and to 
him this is history, and not mythology. The 
Hindu believes that God is manifested in the cow. 
Ohristians say that to believe so is mere mythology, 
and not history, that it is superstition. The Jews 
tViinlr that, if an image be made in the form of a box 
or a chest, with an angel on either side, then it may 
be placed in the Holy of Holies ; it is sacred to 
Jehovah: but if the image be made in the form of 
a beautiful man or woman, they say “This is a 
horrible idol; break it down!” This is our unity in 
mythology I If a man stands up and aa,js “ My 
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prophet did Micb and »*ach a wondtrful thing, 
others ea> that it is aii superstition ; but their own 
prophet did a still more wonderful thing ; they hold 
that it is historical. Nobody in the world, as far as X 
have seen, is able to find out of the fine distinctioa 
between history and mythology, as it exists in the 
brains of these gentlemen. All such stories, to whom- 
soever they may belong, are really mythologies^, 
mixed up occasionally, it may he, with a little 
history. 

Next come the rituals. One sect has one parti*- 
cular form of ritual, and thinks that that is the holy 
form, and that the rituals of another sect are simply 
arrant superstition. If one sect worships a peculiar 
sort of symbol, another sect says " Oh it‘8 horrible." 
Take for instance the most genera] form of symbe^. 
The phallns symbol is certainly a sexual symbol 
but gradually that aspect of it has been forgotten, 
and it stands now as a syml>o! of the Creator. 
Those nations which have this as their symbol 
never think of it as the phallus ; it is just symlxd, 
and there it ends. But a man from another race 
or creed sees in it nothing but the phallus, and 
begins to condemn it ; yet at the sauue time he 
may be doing something which to this so-called 
phatlie worshipper appears most horrible. Let me 
take two pointa for Uluskation, the phallns symbol 
and ibe Baerarnttut of the Christians. To tiie 
Christians the phailua is horrible, and to the Hindus 
the Ghrietiaxi sacrament, is horrible. They say 
that the Chrietiaai saerement, the killing dH a.nMOi 
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and tbe eating of his flesh and the drinking of 
his blood to get the good qualities of that man, is 
cannibalism. This is what some of the savage tribes 
do ; if a man is brave they kill him and eat his heart,, 
because they, think that it will give them tha- 
qualities of courage and bravery possessed by that 
man. Even such a devout Christian as Sir Johm 
Lubbock admits this, and says that the origin of 
this Christian symbol is in this savage idea. The. 
Christian generally do not admit this view of its' 
origin ; and what it may imply never comes to their 
mind. It stands for a holy thing and that is ail 
they want to know. So even in rituals there is no 
universal symbol, , which can command general 
recognition and acceptance. Where then is anjr 
universality? How is it possible then to have a. 
universal form of religion ? That, however, already 
exists. And let us see what it is. 

We all hear about universal brotherhood, and 
how societies stand up particularly to preach this. 
I remember an old story. In India, wine drinking 
is considered very horrible, There were two- 
brothers who wanted to drink some wine, secretly, 
in the night; and their uncle, who was a very 
strongly old-fashioned man, was sleeping in a room 
quite near where they were going to have their 
drinking. So, before they began -to drink, each of 
them said to the other “ Silence, uncle will wake 
up.” As they went on drinking, they began to 
fitoout to each other, “ Silence uncle will wake upi”' 
AdUd, as the shouting increased, uncle woke ujl;, 
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wad he cenie into the ruuiu and found out the whole 
thing. Univoriial brotherhood -^that ia, we all 
shout like drunken men. “ Wo are all equal, there- 
fore let us luako a aei*.t." As »>uon as you makes 
sect you protest against equality, and thus it ia no 
more. Mohaiuuiodans talk of universal brother- 
hood, hut what comes out of them in reality? 
Kobody who is not a Muhamuiedan will 1)6 admitted 
into the brotherhood ; he will have his throat cut. 
The Christian talk of universal brotherhood ; but 
anyone who is not a Christian must go to that 
and be eternally barbecued. 

It is thus that we are being carried on in ilus 
world in our search after universal brotherhood and 
aquidity. universal equality of pro{}erty, and thought, 
and everything. And I would simply ask you to 
look askance, and be a little reticent, and take a 
little care yourselves when you hear such talk in 
Ibis world; behind it many times comes the intensest 
aelftshneBS. “In the winter sometimes a cloud 
ochom; it roars and roars, but it does not rain; but 
in the rainy season the clouds speak not, but deluge 
the world with water." Bo those who are reailf 
vodtecs, And reaUj/ feel at heart the uaivenni 
bKoiherhood of man, do not talk much, do not maka 
little sects for universid brotherhood; but their acts, 
ibeix whole body, their posture, their movement^ 
thus waUting, eating, drinking, their whole lift 
show put clearly that they in troth possees the 
ieeling «ii h|cet*herhood for mankind that they have 
ove and. for all. They do not ^peak 
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they do and they live. This world is getting full 
of blustering talk. We want a little more of 
earnest work, and much less of talk. 

So far we see that it is hard to find any universal 
features in regard to religion, and yet we know that 
they exist. We are all human beings, but are we 
•all equal ? Certainly not. Who says we are equal ? 
Only the man who is a lunatic ; he alone can say 
we are all equal. Are we all equal in our brains, 
in our powers, in our bodies ? One man is stronger 
than another, one man has more brain power 
than another. If we are all equal, why is there 
this inequality ? Who made it? We? Because 
we have more or less of brain, more or less of 
physical strength, it must make a difference 
between one and another of us. Yet we know 
that the doctrine of equality appeals to our 
hearts. Take another case. We are all human 
beings here ; but there are some men, and some 
women. Here is a black man, there a white men ; 
but all are men, all belong to one humanity. Various 
•are our faces ; I see no two faces here the same, yet 
we are all human beings. Where is this one huma- 
nity? I cannot find it. When I try to analyse it 
I do not find where it is. Either I find a man or 
■a woman ; either dark or,fair ; and among all these 
faces, that abstract hump-nity which the common 
thing —I do not find it when I try to grasp it, to 
sense it, and actualize it, and think of it. It is beyond 
the senses ; it is beyond thought, beyond the mind. 
Y«t i.know and I am certain that it is there. If I 
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•m certain of anything here, it is of this hnma&ii^ 
which is cummon to us ait. I cannot directly and. 
distinctly perceive it. This humanity is a manifes* 
iation of Qod. "In him we live and move and 
have our being.” It is through this generalised 
entity that i see you as a man or a woman yet, 
when I try to catch and formulato it, it is no- 
where, l^ecause it is beyond the senses *, and yet we 
know that in it, and through it. everything exists. 
So it is with this universal oneness and sympathy, 
this universal religion which runs through all the 
various religions of the world in ihe form of God 1 
It must mid does exi-t through eternity, I am 
the thread that runs through ail these pearls,” and 
each pearl is a religion or even a sect thereof. Such 
are the different pearls, and the Lord is the thread 
that runs through all of them ; only the majority o£ 
mankind are eniirely unconscious of it ; yet they 
are all working in Ood. and through God; not a 
woman, can they stand outeide, because all work is 
only possible through and in Him; we cannot 
define Him, He is God himself, j 
Unity in variety is the plan of the universe. We> 
are ail men, and yet we are all distinct from one 
anothiw. As Humanity 1 am one with you, and ae 
Mr. So-aod-So 1 am different from you. As a man 
you are •<qparate from the woman : as a human beixi^ 
you a^ one with the woman. As a man you see 
amgex$A6 from &e auimsi. but as a living being, Hie 
man, the woman, the animal, the plant, are alt ond? 
and as existenee, you are one with the whcdeuni* 
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verse. That aniversal existence is G-od, the ultimate 
unity in the universe. In Him we are all one. 
At the same time, in manifestation, these difier- 
ences must and will always remain. In our 
work, in our energies as they are being mani- 
fested outside, these differences must continue to 
remain always. We find then that if by the idea of 
a universal religion it is meant that one set of 
doctrines should be believed in by all mankind, it is 
wholly impossible ; it can never be, there can never 
be a time when all faces will be the same. Again if 
•^e expect that there will be one universal m3rthology,i 
that is also impossible; it cannot be. Neither can 
there be one universal ritual. Such a state of things 
can never come into existence ; if it ever did, the 
world would be destroyed, because variety is the first’ 
principle of life. What makes us formed beings ? 
Differentiation. Perfect balance would be our des- 
truction. Suppose the amount of heat in this room, 
the tendency of which is towards equal and perfect 
diffusion, gets that kind of diffusion, then for all 
practical purposes that heat will cease to be. What 
makes motion possible in this universe? Lost balance 
that is all. The unity of sameness can come only 
when this universe is destroyed, otherwise such a 
thing is impossible. Not only so, it is dangerous 
to have it. We must not seek that all of us ishould 
think alike. There woul,d then be no thought ta 
thilak. We would be all alike, like the Egyptian 
mummies in a museum, looking at each other with- 
out a thought to think. It is this difference, this 
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aifferenfciation, this losing of the balance botweea 
as, which is the very soul of «)ur progress, the soul 
of all our thijughta. This must always Im. 

What then do I mean by the ideal of universal 
religion '> I do not moan any one universal philoso. 
phy or any one universal mythology, or any one 
universal ritual, held alike by all ; hut I mean thid 
this w.M'ld must go on working with its wheel with- 
in wheel, this intricate mass of complex machinery, 
most intricate, most wonderful. What can m do 
then We may make it run smoothly, we may 
lessen the friction, we ihay grease the wheels, as it 
were. How V By recognising the natural necessity 
of variation. Just as we have recognised unity by 
oar very nature, so we must learn that truth may 
be expressed in a hundred thousand ways, and that 
each of these ways is true as far as it goes. We 
must learn that the same thing can be viewed from 
a hundred different standpoints, and yet be the 
same thing. Take for instance the sun. Suppose 
a man standing on the earth looks at the sun 
when it rises in the morning ; he sees a big bid}. 
Suppose he starts on a journey towards the sun 
and takes a camera with him , taking photographs 
at every stage of his journey ; at every thousand 
miles, say, he takes a fresh photograph, and goes 
on until he reaches the sun. The photographs at. 
each stage may be seen to be different from those 
Of the other stages ; in fact, when he gets book, 
lit fasings witii him so many thonsands of {Aete> 
graphs of so many different suns, as it would 
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appear; and yet we know that the same sun was 
photographed by the man at the different stages 
of his progress. Even so is it with the Lord. 
Greater or less, through high philosophy or low, 
through the highest or lowest doctrines, through 
the most refined mythology or the most gross one, 
through the most refined ritualism or the grossest 
fetishism, every sect, every soul, every nation, every 
religion ; consciously or unconsciously, is struggling 
upward, Godward ; and every vision of truth th&t 
man has, is a vision of Him and of none else. Sup- 
pose that every one of us goes with a vessel, in 
his or her hand to fetch water from a lake. Sup- 
pose one has a cup, another a jar, another a bigger 
jar, and so forth, and we all fill our vessels. When 
we take them up, the water in each case has natu- 
rally got into the form of the vessel owned by each 
of us. He who brought the cup, has the water in 
the form of a cup ; he who brought the jar, his 
water is in the shape of a jar ; and so forth ; but, 
in every case, water, and nothing but water, is in 
the vessel. So it is in the case of religion ; our 
minds are like these little vessels, and each one of 
us is trying to arrive at the realisation, God- God 
is like that water filling these different vessels, and 
in each vessel, the vision of God comes in the form ■ 
of the vessel. Yet God is One. He is God in every 
one of the visions. This is the only recognition of 
universality that we can get at. 

So far it is all right theoretically, but is there any 
way Of practically working out this religious Mr- 
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laony*-* Wo finJ that thn that all the 

variiiUH views i»: roligion aro true has been very very 
olti. llundrnilf <i ai^oiapts have been made ia 
India, in Aloxaudria in Wurope, in China, in Japan, 
in Tibet, latest in America —in various couatrieB 
attempts have beon iniieto formulate a hartnonioos 
redgiaus creed to mak<< ait religions come together 
in love. They have ali failed because they did not 
adopt any practical plan. Many have admitted that 
idl the religions of the world are right, bat they 
show no practical way of bringing them together, 
ao as to enable each of them to muntain its own 
individuality in the condux. That plan alone is 
practical, which does not destroy the individuality 
of any man in religion, and at the same time shows 
him a point of union wiih all others. But so far, 
all the plana of religious harmony that have been 
tried while proposing to take in all the various views 
of religion, have in practice, tried to bind them ail 
down to a few set doctrines, and so have produced 
more an i more of fresh sects, fighting, struggling 
and pushing against each other. 

1 have also my tittle plan. I do not know 
whether it will work or not, and I want to present 
it to yon for discussion. What is my plan ? In 
the Srst place, 1 would ask mankind to recognize 
this maxim — " Do not destroy." Iconoolaatic re- 
lormers do no good to the world. Break not, pull 
not anything down, but build. Help if you can ;if 
you osomot, fold your hands and stand by and see 
things go on. Do not injure, if you cannot randM! 
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help. Say not a word against any man’s convic- 
tions so far as they are sincere. Secondly, take 
man where he stands, and from thence give him a 
lift. If it be right that Q-od is the centre of the 
circle of religions, and that each of us is moving 
(towards Him along one of the radii it is then 
certain that all of ns must reach that centre. And 
at the centre, where all the radii meet, all onr differ- 
ences will cease ; but until we have come there, 
differences there must be. All these radii do 
converge to the same centre. One nf ns is 
by nature travelling along one of these lines, 
and another along another ; and we have all 
to push on along the line we are in, and 
we shall all surely come to the centre, because 
■“All roads lead to Eome.’’ Bach of us is naturally 
growing and developing according to his own nature ; 
each will in time come to know the highest truth, 
for after all men must teach themselves. What can 
you and I do? Do you think you can teach even a 
child? You cannot. The child teaches himself. 
Your duty is to afford opportunities and to remove 
cbstacles. A plant grows. Do* you make the plant 
grow ? Your duty is to put a hedge round and see 
that no animal eats up tne plant, and there it ends. 
The plant must grow itself. So it is in regard to the 
spiritual growth of every man. None can teach, you; 
none can make a spiritual man of you; you have to 
teacn yourself ; your growth must come from inside. 

What can an external teacher do? He can re- 
move the obstructions a little, and there his duty 
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ends. Th'-reforo if yuu can ; but do noi 

desiroy Give up all ideas thai yuu ean make men 
spifiiuul. It is impwHihle. There is no other 
teaerier to you than your own soul. Admit this. 
What comes of itV In Hociely we see so many 
various natures of luan There are thousands and 
thousands of varieties of uiiiuls and inctinations. 
Aprscticil and thorough general u'.ation is impossible^ 
hut fur my purpose it is sutlicient to have them 
cfasracterisuid into four classes First there is the 
active Working man ; he wantK to work ; there is 
tremeuduaa eneigy in lits itiiimdes and hm nerves. 
Hm aiiu is to work, hiiild hunpitah, do charitable 
deeds, make streets, (lerforin all sorts of work plan- 
ning, organii&mg he is an active man There ia 
the emotional itutii, who loves the sublitue and the 
beautiful to an excessive degree. He wants to think 
of the beautiful, to enjoy the aesthetic side of nature, 
adore Love ane toe God of Love ; it is these things 
he likes. He loves with his whole heart those grei^ 
souls of ancient times, the pruohets of religions, the 
incarnations of God on earth; he does not care 
whether reason can or cannot prove that Christ 
existt-d ; or that Buddha existed ; be does not care 
for the exact date when the Sermon On The .Vownt 
was preached, or for exact moment of Krishna's 
birth ; what he cares for is His personality, the 
lovable figure before him. He does not at all care 
to know whether it can or cannot be proved that 
those who are the ideal objects of bis love really 
existed or not. Such a nature, as 1 have ptotared» 
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is the lover; he is the emotional man. Then there is 
the mystic man, whose mind wants to analyse its own 
self, understand the workings of the human minds 
its psychology, what the forces are that are working 
inside, how to manipulate and know and obtain con- 
trol over them. This is the mystical mind. There 
is then the philosopher, who wants to weigh every- 
thing and use his intellect even be) ond the possibi- 
lities of all human philosophy. 

Now a religion, to satisfy the largest proportion 
of mankind, most be able to supply food for all these 
various type of minds ; and where this capability 'is 
wanting, the existing sects become all one sided. 
You go to one sect. Suppose they preach love and 
emotion. They begin to sing and weep, and they 
preach love and all sorts of good things in life ; hut 
as soon as you say “ My friend, that is all right, but 
I want something stronger than that ; give me an 
ounce of reason, a little philosophy ; I want to handle 
things step by step and little more rationallv.” 
“ Get out,” they say, and they not only ask you to 
get out, but would send you to the other plaoevJf 
they could. The result is this — that sect can cmly 
hold people of an emotional mind, and none else ; 
others, they not only do not help, hut try to des- 
troy ; and the most wicked part of the whrle thing 
is, that they Will not only net help others, but do 
not believe that these others are sincere, and think 
t3bat the sooner these others get out the better it 
would be for all ccncerned. There is tbe failing of 
tbfe whole thing. Suppose you are in a 
16 
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|iliUo«oph> r». talking iif the mystic wisdom of India 
and the East and using aJi the big psychological terma 
fifty Uables long, and suppuHe a man like me, a oq®. 
inun every-day man goes there and says “ Can yon 
tell iiieati thing tu make me spiritual V*” The fitfi 
thing they do is to smile and say " Oh you are too 
far below ua in reason to !«• with us ! What do you 
know tii spirituality ?" There are high-up philoso- 
phers. They simply show yuu the door. Then 
there are the tiiy.><ticat sects, who say all sorts <d 
thwge about different planes of existence, different 
states of tbe mind, and witat the power of the mind 
eaa do and so on ; and if you are an ordinary man 
4MAd «ay “ Show me anything good that T can do, 
I am not given much to that sort of speculation ; 
«ani yon give me anything that fits me V” They will 
aiDiie at you, and say '* lK)«ik at that fool ; h» is 
.SufixQdy; the o»ly thing we advise you to do is to 
lOonMUtt Buioide, your existence is for notfa^g.” 
Anfi tibia is going on everywhere m the world. 
I woulil like to get extreme exponents of all tbem 
seota, and shut them op in a room, and 
fbcAograph that beautiful derisive smile of tbi^igs I 
t This ie the existiog faebion of religious buin|ui 
raatare, tbe existing condition of tbinga. What ^ 
siaiit.tnfNNHiegate is a religion tfiat will be equally 
n ee sp b rii l e to all minds ; it must be equally fdtiloso* 
(hito, aquaUy emoUoxiai, equally mystic, and equaMy 
oQCUiueixe to action. If your professors from 
dH^ieges come, your scientific men and {ibysioisti^ 
tbij will court reason. Ijet them have it as maidt 
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fls they desijre. There must be a point where they 
will all have to give up sticking to reason, and say 
that they cannot go beyond., If they say “(Jive up 
this or that thing, it is superst itious ; these ideas of 
O-od and salvation, are superstition I say “ Mr. 
Philosopher, it is a bigger superstition, this body of, 
yours (Jive.it up, dpn’t go home to dinner or to your 
philosophic chair. . Give up the body, and if you 
’Cannot, cry quarter, and sit down there,” In every 
.rehgion there must be the philosophic side, an4 we 
most oe able to show how philosophy teaches ua 
that this world is all one, that there is but one all': 
conapreheuding existence in the universe. Similarly^ 
if the mystic comes, we must be ready to give him 
the science of mental analysis, and practically, 
demonstrate it before him. Here you are come, 
learn ; nothing is “ done in a corner.” And if 
emotional people come, we must sit with them and 
laiogh with them and wepp vgith them in the name 
c4 the Xiord ; we m'^st “ drink the cup of love and b^ 
come mad.” If the energetic worker comes we must 
go and work with wq^ with sdl the enurgy 
that he has. And this combination w.ill be the ideal 
of the nearest approach to a uiiiv«^sal religion. 
Woqld to God that all mep were so harmoniously 
built up, that in their minds, ,all these varlons 
elements of philosophy of mysticism, of emotion 
and of work were equally fully present ! And yes, 
that is the ideal, my ideal of a perfect man. Every- 
one who has only one or two of these elements, of 
oharapter. T call “one-sided”; and this world ia 
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aimosfc foil of such “one-sided” men, with the 
knowledge of the only one road in which they can 
move ; and anything else is dangerous and horri- 
ble to them. The attempt to help mankind to 
become beautifully balanced in ail these four 
directions, is my ideal of religion. And this religion 
is what we, in India, call Ybyn— union between God 
and man, union between the lower self and the higher 
seif. To the worker, it is union between men and 
the whole of humanity ; to the mystic between bis 
lower and higher self ; to the lover, union between 
him and the God of love; and to the philosopher it is 
the one union of alt existence. This is what is meant 
by Yoga. This is a Sanskrit term, and these four 
divisions of our Yoga have in Sanskrit different 
names. The man who seeks after this kind of unioir 
is cAHed a Yogin. The worker is called the Kaihm 
Yogin. He who seeks the anion through love is 
called ^0 BkaJcH-Yogin, He who seeks it throogh 
mystioism is called the Raja-Yogm. And he who 
seSks it through philosophy is oailed the Gnana* 
So this word Yogin eomptises them all. 
ilow llrst of all lei me take up Raja-Yoga. Whit 
Is this %«(jb-Y6ga, this controlling of the ndind ? Ifl 
Ihii^ eonitliy yon ars associating all sorts of hob* 
'gobfiba the word Yoga. 1 sm afraid, therefore; 

1 mtist sifatt b^ telling yon that it' has nothing to 
do ^^ith sudh tbdhgs. No one of these Yogas giier 
reason ,^‘hO one of them ^sks yon to deliver jrotir 
'hc^dwinked, ^!hto thd hands of priests Of 
anfHype vtbaleVfer, *No tato of them asks jtott to 
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give your allegiance to any superhuman messenger. 
Each one of them tells you to cling to your 
reason, to hold fast to reason. We find ip all 
heings three sorts of instruments of knowledge. 
The first instinct, is which you find most highly 
developed in animals, and to some degree in 
man also— this is the lowest instrument of 
Jknowledge. What is the second instrument of 
Jknowlege? Reasoning. You find that most highly 
developed in men. Now in the first place 
instinct is an inadequate instrument ; of animals 
the sphere of the action is very limited, and within 
that limit instinct acts. When you come to man, 
you see it is largely developed into reason. The 
sphere of action also has hers become enlarged. 
Yet even reason is still very insufficient. Reason 
can go only a little way and then it stops. There, 
it tells us that it cannot go any further ; and if you 
try to push it farther, the result is helpless confusion, 
reason itself becomes unreasonable. The whole of 
logic then becomes an argument in a circle. Take 
for instance the very basis of our perception, matter 
and force. What is matter ? That which is acted 
npon by force. And force ? That which acts 
upon matter. You see the complication, what, 
the logicians call see-saw, one idea depending 
•on the other, and this again depeuding on that. 
You find a mighty barrier before reason, beyond 
which reasoning cannot go ; yet it always feels 
4D0f^wi.tieaf to get into the region of the infinite 
beycmu. This wotld of ourS; this universe which 
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oar senses feel, or out mind thinks of but one bit so 
to say of the iv&nite, projected into the plane of 
oonsciousness ; and within that narrow limit, wfaioh 
has been defined by the network of consuiouineBB,. 
works our reason and not beyond. Therefore there 
must be some other instrument to take us beyond 
and that instrument is called inspiration. So 
instinct, reason and inspiration are the three 
instruments of knowledge. Instinct belongs 
animals, reason to men, and inspiration to God- 
men. But in all human be’ngs are to be found fn 
a more or ieaa developed condition the germs of all 
these three instruments of knowledge. TogettheBe- 
mental instruments evolved the germs must be there. 
And this must also be remembered, that one instru- 
ment is a development but of other, and therefore 
does not contradict the other. It ia reason that 
develops into inspiration, and therefore inspiration 
does not contradict reason, but fulfils it. Tbinga 
Whi^ reason cannot get at, are brought to light by 
inaphration ; and they do not contradict reason. Tbe 
old than does nut contradict the child, but fulfils the 
^ild. Therefore yoh must always bear in mind that 
tire great danger here lies in mistaking the lower 
form of^Instroment to be the higher. Many times 
instinct ia preiented before the world as inspiration 
and then <^me all thespuriousbiaims for the ^ft of 
^epphecy. ' A loo! or a semi-lunatic' thinlrB that the 
ocmfusion ^oing on in his Ibrsio is intpirati^h^ ^d, 
he ^ants men to follow him. The most con^*^ 
4ory, irrational nonsense that has been preached i» 
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lunatic braina trying to pass for tbc langnbge of 
inspiration. 

The first test of true teaching must be, that 
the teaching should fi6t contradict reason. And yot* 
may see that such is the basis of all these Yogas, 
"We take tbc Soja^Yoga, the psychological Yoga, 
the psychological way to union. It is a ■yast 
subject, and I can only point out to you fiow 
the central idea of this Yoga. There is hoi 
one naethod that we have in regard to acquiring 
all knowledge. From the lowest to the highest, 
from the smallest wcrm to the highest, Yogin, 
all have to use the same method ; and that 
method is what is called concentration. The 
chemist who is working in his laboratory has conceU'^ 
trated all the powers of his mind, and brought them 
into one focus, aud thrown them on the elements ; 
and they stand analysed, and his knowledge cornea 
out. The astronomer has also concentrated the 
powers of his mind, and brought them into onefocue 
and he throws them on to objects through his 
telescope, and stars and systems roll forward and give 
Up their secrets to him. Bo it is in every case ; with 
the professor in his chair, the student with his book 
with every man who is working to know. You are 
hearing me, and if my words interestyou, your inihd 
■Will become concentrated on them ; and then sup^se 
a clcdc strikes or something happens, you will not at 
know that on Account of this concentration ; anfl 
thO mote you are able to concentrate your ttffnd ttsS 
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better yon will unaerstand i«o, and the more I con. 
oentrate my love and powers, the better I shall be 
able to give expression what I w*4iit to convey to 
yon ; and the more ihis power of utnicemration is in 
the mind, the more knowledge can it get, becanse 
this is the one and only method of acquiring know- 
ledge. Even the lowest sMoeblack. if ha has more 
concentration he will black the shoes the better ; the 
cook with concentration wilt c«H>k a meal the better. 
In making money, or in worshipping God, or in 
doing anything, the stronger the power oi concentra- 
tion, the better will that thing he done. This is the 
one kind of call, the «ine knock, which opens the 
gates of nature, and lets out the floods of light. 
This is the only key t» the treisure-house of 
Iroowledge, the one p -wer of concentration. The 
system of Hajn-Yoga deals alinost exclusively with 
this. In the present state of our body we are so 
BiQoh distraoted, the mind is frittering away its 
energiee upon a hundred aorta of things. As soon as 
I try tiooaiiu my thoughts, and concentrate my mind 
aptmi^y one object of knowledge, ihousands 
nzadenred impnlseB rush into the brain, thonsandi 
ol varied thoughts rush into the mind and distoeh 
ii. to check that — ^hring the mind nndse 

oontrol—^his is the whole subject of study in Bajeh 

We taka, the next. Karma Tops, the attaipipsii^ 
ol God through world. U is. evident in society hov| 
there are so many persons who seem to ha bom 
for sama eort of activity or other, whom mind 
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cannot be concentrated on the plane of thought alone 
and who have but one idea which is to them con- 
cretised in work, visible and tangible. There mus* 
be a science for this kind of life too. £lach one of 
na is engaged in some kind of work, but the 
majority of ns fritter away the greater portion of 
cur energies, because we do not know the secret of 
how to work. Where and when to work and how to 
work is the secret, how to employ well the largest 
part, if not the whole, of our energies, how to bring 
them all to bear on the work that is before us ; and 
along with this secret comes also into consideration 
the knowledge of the great objection against all 
work, namely, that work must and does cause 
pain. All misery and pain come from attach- 
ment. I want to do work. 1 want to do good to a 
human being ; and it is ninety to one that that human 
feeing, whom I have helped, will prove ungrateful, 
and go against me ; and the result to me is pain. 
Such things will deter mankind from working, and 
it spoils a good portion of the work and energy of 
mankind, this fear of pain and of misery, 
Karma-Yoga teaches us how to work for work's 
sake, unattached, without caring who is helped, 
and what for. The Karma-Yogin works through 
his own nature, because he feels that it is 
good for him to go on doing work, and he has no 
qbject beyond that. His station in this world is 
that of a giver, and he never cares to receive any- 
thing. He knows that he is giviUig, and does not 
asfcfor anything in return and therefore he eludes 
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tbe grwp of misery. The gciep of pain wheaefar* 

H ooroex is the reeoH of the reaction of *' attachment.**^ 
’Elit're is then the Bhakti-Yotja for the mas of 
emotional nature, the lover. He wants to love QofI, 
he relies upon and uses all sorts of rituals, flowers,, 
and incense, heanitful buildings, forms and ail sadh 
things. y<'U mean to say they are wrong? One 
fact I must tell yon. It is better for yon to remem- 
ber, in this country especially, that the world’s greSi 
spiritual giants have all been produced only by those 
religious sects which have been in possession of very 
rich mythology and ritual All those sects that 
have attempted to worship Ood without any form 
or cereraony, have crushed without mercy, every- 
thing that is beautiful and sublime in religion. 
Their religion is a faiiaticisiu at best, a dry thing. 
The history of the world is a standing witnewito 
this fact. Therefore do not decry these rituab- 
atodl these mythologies. Let people have them; 
let those who so desire go tbrongh them. Sb 
hot exhibit that unworthy derisive smile, and say 
“ They are foola ; leit them have it.'* Kot ao ; the 
greateat men I have seen in my life, the rooai wondhr- 
fhily devdoped in epiritnality, have all come frotti 
ibe dfteipline of these rituals. I do nut hold myself 
Worthy h) stand at their feet. For m« to oritiohe 
them I How do 1 know how these ideas act npon 
human itniid, which 1 am to accept and whidi lo- 
rejdet? 'Wb are apt to go on crriticising In the weftH 
wMhont sniBcieat waerant. Therefore let themliiifb 
It. Iiet people have att l&e mythdogy they 
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ail its beautiful iuspirations they ^tand in need of ; 
for you must always bear in mind that these emo- 
tional natures do not care for your abstract defini- 
tions of the truth. God to them is something which 
is almost tangible, the only thing that is real ; they 
feel, hear and see it and love it ; they do not stop to 
analyse it. Your rationalist seems to them to be like 
that -fool, who, when he saw a beautiful statue, 
wanted to break it to pieces to make out the 
material it was made of. Let them have their God. 
Bkakti-Yoga teaches them how to love, how to love 
without any ulterior motives, loving God and loving 
the good because it is good to do so, not for going 
to heaven, nor, for instance, to get children, or 
wealth, or anything else. It teaches them that love 
itself is the highest recompense of love— the old 
doctrine that God himself is love. It teaches them 
to pay all kinds of tribute to God as the Creator, 
the omnipresent, omniscient, almighty Buler, the 
Father and the Mother ; the highest phrase that can 
mention Him, the highest idea that the human mind 
can conceive of him, is that be is the God of love, 
“ Wherever there is any love, it is He, the Lord, 
l^esent there ” Where the husband kisses the wife. 
He is there in the kiss ; where the mother kisses the 
child. He is there in the kiss ; friends clasp their 
hands. He the Lord,, is there present in the hand- 
clasp standing as the God of love. When a great man 
Idvhs and wishes to help mankind, he is there giving, 
■freely His bounty out 6f His lote to maaikind. 
Wherever the heart expands. He is there 
fested. This is what the hhakti-Yoga ieachee. 
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We lastly come to the Jnana-fogin, the philoso- 
pher, fcne tninker, he who want-t to ro beyond the 
visible. He is the man who ih not satiHfied with any 
or ail of the little tbinRs of thin world. His idea is 
to go far beyond thedaily routine of eating, drinking 
and so on. Not even tne teaching of thousands of 
books will satisfy him. Not even the whole circle of 
the sciences will satisfy him. They only bring this 
little world at best Iwfore him What eKegive him 
satisfaction y Nut even myriads of systems of 
worlds like those in the Milky Way, not even the 
whole of the phenomenal universe itself, will satisfy 
him : ail that is to him only a druti in the ocean of 
existence. His soul wants to go bet ond ail that into 
the very heart of being, by seeing reality as it is; by 
-realizing it, by being it, by becoming one with ihsA 
/Hoivecaal Being. That is the philosopher, to him 
Clod IS not merely the Father nr the Mother, not 
merely the Oreator of this universe, its protector, its 
Ouide ; these are all inadequate words to express him. 
To bimQod is the life of his life, the soul of his soul. 
.0od Ishlspwn Self. Nothing else then remains 
attached to him which la other than Qod. AH tbs 
mortal I»irt8 of him become pounded by the weighty 
stn^ of philos 'phy, and are brosnad away. Whpji 
at last ti^ty remains is God Himself. 

Upon the same tree there are two birds, one on 
the top, , the other rather babi^. The one ontlui 
top is calna smd silent, majestic, immersed in its own 
glory .;, the one Iwiow, pn the lower branches eating 
sweet and bitter fruits by turns, hoppng fsafs 
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branch to branch, is becoming happy and miserable 
by turns. After a time the lower bird eats an 
exceptionally bitter fruit, and gets disgusted and 
looks up ; and here is the other bird, that wondrous^ 
one of golden plumage. He eats nothing, neither 
sweet nor bitter. Neither is he happy nor miser- 
able, but calm ; the self-centred one, nothing beyond 
his self. But the lower bird soon forgets this 
condition of the higher and agam begins to eat the- 
sweet and bitter fruits of that tree. In a little 
while another exceptionally bitter fruit comes ; he 
feels again miserable, looks up and goes forward, 
and tries to get nearer and nearer to the upper bird. 
Again he forgets and again he looks up, and so he goes 
on again and again. After a time a very exception- 
ally bitter fruit comes, again he looks up, and comes 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer, thereflectionsof light 
from the plumage of that bird play around his own 
body, and he changes and seems to melt away; 
still hearer he comes, everything about him melts 
away altogether,- and at last he understands 
this wonderful change. The lower ' bird was, 
as it were, only the substahtial ' looking shadow, 
reflection; he, himself, was in essehce the upper 
bird all the time. The eating of friiits sweet 
and bitter, this lower bird, weeping and happy 
by turns, was a vain chimera, a dream: all 
along the real bird was there, above, calm 
and silent, glorious and majestic, beyond grief, 
beyond sorrow. The upper bird is God, the Lord 
of this universe; and the lower bird is the hhtoan 
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soul, eating (he sweet aod bitter fruits of this 
world. Nuw and then comes a heavy blow to 
this soul. Fur a time he stc}|is tho t^ating and 
g m towards (be unknown God just for a mo- 
ment, and a flood of light comes He thinks 
that this world is a vain one. He goes a little 
further, yet again the senses drag him down, and 
he begins as before to eat tht^ sweet and bitter 
fruits of the world. Again an exceut onally hard 
blow cornea. His heart becomes open again to divine 
light ; thos be approaches, and as he gets nearei; 
uid nearer, he finds his old self melting away, and 
learns that be is no otner than Qod. When he hat 
come near enough he exclaims. " He whom X have 
preached to you aa the Life of this universe, as He 
wno is present in the atom, who is present in the 
big snns and moons, He is the basis of onr own 
the backgroaud of our sonl. Nay, thou aidi Thtd." 
‘Xhat is what this Jnana-loga teaches. It tells 
man, thsbk he is essentially divine. It shows to 
mankind the teal natty of being, that each one of 
«■ is thp Lord God Himself, manifested on ear^t. 
Adi qI ns, irom the, lowest worm that crawls ond^ 
onr feet to Urn highest beings at whom we look 
with wonder and awe, all are manifestationa of the 
sama Xicwd. 


Liaskty, it is imperative that all thais varions 
Togas have to be carried ont in practice ; mwes 
theories aboot them, then we have to think abont 
them. We have to reason the thoughts ontl 
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impress them on our minds, and we have to meditate 
on them, realize them, until they at last become our 
whole life. No longer will religion remain as a 
bundle of ideas or theories, it enters into our very 
Self. Religion is realization, not talk, nor doctrine, 
nor theories, however beautiful they may be. It is 
being and becoming, not hearing or acknowledging ; 
it is not an intellectual assent, but the whole soul 
becoming changed into what it believes in. That 
is religion. By means of intellectual assent we may 
to-day subscribe to many foolish things, and change 
our mind altogether the next day ; but this being 
and becoming is what is lasting religion. 




X«la Bam BaJ 



LALA HANS RAJ 


Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart, 

Pure as the heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

Wordsworth^ Sonnet to Milton, 

“There is no surer method,” says Professor 
Blackie, “ of becoming good, and it may be great also 
than an early familiarity with the liyes of great and 
good men.” “ So far as my experience goes,” conti- 
nues he, “ there is no kind of sermon so ejBfective 
as the example of a great man. Here we see the 
thing done before us — actually done — a thing of 
which we were not even dreaming ; and the voice 
speaks forth to us with a potency like the voice of 
many waters, Oo thou and do likewise'" 

Having known the saintly principal of the Daya- 
nand Anglo-Vedic College for so many years we are 
convinced that the study of his life is a “ Sure me- 
thod of becoming good and may be great also.” He 
has profoundly affected the public life of the province 
by his selfless labours for the last 26 years. In fact, 
if we were asked to name one man who has contri- 
buted most to the growth and development of genuine 

17 
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public spirit in the w*- wmiid without amo- 

nieiit's hef'itatum natiie Tjaitt 11-^113 Haj. In his own 
pntviiiec h 'an *iR not a honsehoW word, as ame 
oth«r 'laiuea are ; m other provinces he isverv little 
knu* n. But if he does not dazzle his c mntrytneu 
atiJ shed a fierce tit»ht estendinj* even to the rem its 
corners of the Mother laiul. it is because by nature he 
is quiet, and the bust!® <»f life is positively distaste- 
fill to him; it is because he chooses nut to dazzle but 
merely to warm. 

Lda Hans Raj was Isim in IHUI, in the siual 
romantic and historic town ”f Hajwara, sii tried at 
the foot of the Himalayan R tnjre. at a distance of 
three miles from Hushiarisire. The toivn still pis- 
sesses the ruins of magnificent buildings and tne dila- 
pidated remains of a fortress bmll by R ija S iiwuc 
Ohand, the powerful Katoch chief, to bear witness 
to the grandeur which it once possessed . It stands on 
the banks of a natural brook, and is surrounded on 
all sides, by a jungle of small growth, interspersed 
with lofty trees of all sorts, presenting, on the whole, 
a scenery which is most calculi^d to expand the 
faculties of observation and natural appreciation. It 
was in the midst of this beautiful natural scenery 
Ibal tbs infant and child HansBaj was brought up, 
Even to-day the appreciation of natural beauty is a 
feature in his life and whenever he can snatch a 
little time from his multifarious engagements, he goes 
out to roam in the forest on the banks of the Ravi. 

Lala Hans Raj was hardly ten years of age when 
his father seemed to be going the way of all the mor - 
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tals. Seeing the approaching end of hec hneband, the 
mother of Lala Hans Eaj pointed to her cnildren and 
referred to the poverty of the family. The dying 
father of Lala Bfeina Eaj said, We have two boys — ; 
MnlkRaj and Hans Baj ; — “something whispers into 
my ear teat this poverty will not last long and that 
the family will not always remain in obscurity.” 
Those words have proved prophetic. Lata Mulk Eaj 
is now the Managing Director of a Bank at Lahore, 
and Lala Hans Eaj, in spite of his poverty, rather 
on account of his voluntary poverty, has made 
Bajwara known throughout the province. The aged 
mother of Lala Hans Eaj still vividly remembers 
the talk with her dying husband. 

Lala Mulk Eaj got an employment in the Bail way 
Department ; Lala Hans Eaj came to Lahore and 
joined the Local Mission School. In the school he 
attracted general notice on account of his modesty^ 
simplicity of manner, earnestness and intelligence. 
He became a favourite of the Ohristiau Headmaster. 
Here a little incident took place which however prov- 
ed far reaching in its effects. One d*y the Head- 
master made some very uncomplimentary remarks 
about the civilisation of the ancient Aryans and 
asserted tnat like savages of other countries they 
were the worshippers of stocks and stones. The 
remarks excited Lala Hans Eaj, particularly because 
while making these remarks the teacher addressed 
him by name. Lala Hans Eaj said that the state- 
ment was not correct and was merely a calumny 
against his religion. Both the teacher and the pupid 
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were igaorani of Sanskrit. The Headtnaeter qnotsl 
the antfaoritjr of a Header that was being tae^ 
as a class book. The pnpil put in QasaB-i.Hiol 
(Tales from Indian History) in support of bis 
view, because according to this book Veda taogliV 
pure monotheism Both lost their temper ttoi 
the Headmaster turned Lala Hans fisj out of ijt» 
class room. 

This drove Lala Hans Baj to the Arya Sama|. B» 
wanted to know what account of the matter the 
Arya Bamaiists could give. The Arya Sami^ of 
Lahore was then an infant institution, having beat 
eatablished only two years before, in 1877 on ttw 
occasion of Swsnii Dayanand's first visit to this city.. 
The man at the head of the Lahore Arya Hamsj at 
that time was one whose sagacity and wisdom, patrio* 
tiam and piety, combined with the rare virtues of 
moderation and business talents, have enshrined hi|. 
name in the holiest recesses of the heart of ail his 
lellow-believers, and have raised him toaposition^ 
which none can aspire, among those who have oomf 
alter him. This great man, Laia Sain Das. is |ai4I| 
regiurded as the patriarch of the Arya Samaj. ^ 
him Lala Hans Baj introduced himself as a seeksf. 
irflev truth and found in him a man who was c^p? 
able of teaching something valuable. Lala Siun 
on the other hand found in Lala Bans Baj s^ 
earnest youth op whom time and energy could ^ 
spent with advantage Their relations became 
inifimate. The magnetic influence of Lala Sain Das 
transformed the entire nature of Lala Hans Baj anA. 
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gave an impetus to the powec and patriotism that 
«o far lay latent in him. To see Lala Sain Das and 
pass sometime with him soon became a daily need 
with the subject of this sketch, and there is none 
to whom Lala Hans Baj feels more grateful even 
to-day than to the religious instrucEor of his 
youth. He believes that life comes from life and 
ihat the living word of a living teacher is more potent 
than the dead word of a book. He always exhorts 
young men to select some one whom they can re- 
gard with feelings of reverence and then to come in 
intimate, close, contact with him and receive inspU 
ration. That, in his opinion, is the way to be good, 
and it may be great also. 

Lala Hans Baj passed his Matriculation examina- 
tion in 1880, doing in four years the work that 
engaged other students for about seven years. He 
*hen joined the Local Government College — then 
4ihe only Arts College in the city. Here he was 
■fortunate in making acquaintance of Lala Lajpat 
Bai, the late Lala Chetan Anand and the late Pan- 
dit Guru Datta. Tne acquaintance soon ripened 
into intimate friendship. They little thought during 
:those days that they were destined to play an impori- 
.ant part in the building of the nation and that they 
would all work in the same sphere of life. Lajpat 
Bai is now known everywhere for nis patriotic fervour 
and philanthropic labours, not to know him argues 
oneself ucknown. Pandit Guru Datta’s career was 
•cut short in the prime of youth, but he lived long 
enough to or^te an almost universal impression 
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that he was the product of the oniTersiiy, 

Eves now, a Heemd Guru Daita, signifies, ia 
the province, a man of exceptionally precocions 
genius and high attainment^* The late LalaCfaetta 
Asand was the Houl of public life in Meltaa 
and was, besides other things, doing exceiieoi 
work in connection with a lir>y's and a girl's School, 
Laia Sain JUas understood these young men perhaps 
better than they understood themselves and did all 
that lay in hia power to mould thetr character. Tbt^ 
became ardent admirers of the propaganda of the 
Ary a Samap 

The Arya Samaj as a Missionary liody needed an 
organ to advocate its cause. One of the luembeia 
started the hegenerator 0 / Arya Varta, a week> 
ly in English ; and Pandit Qiirn Datta and Lais 
Eana Bh], still students of the Government College,, 
were put in editorial charge of it. Then it was 
that Laia Eaus Kaj showed for the first time wbsi 
store of energy lay bidden in him. Those were the 
days of uarMt — religious unrest—; Swami l)aya> 
naad, the great iconoolsst, was vigorously csrryiiif 
on his eampaign against untruth and vice. The 
lAsya Samaj bad eonomeoced to agitate on the que»- 
tion o! Sanakrit and Hindi. This agitation roused 
opfositicm chiefiy in Mchammadan quanteia. 
The Ehadi'Erdu controversy raged furiorndy 
at the tdine and the two editors and Lahs Xajjpait 
Ihii todk a reepectahib ehaze in it. Anielel and 
counter* artiolee weie written sptcohee and eouit* 
ter-speedhes wee* . deiitwred . andl dnrmg 4iii» 
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Jbot discussion, which took no inconsiderable 
time of Lala Hans Baj and Pandit Q-urndatta, 
they studied European Oriental Literature and had 
to find time to refute the European views in the 
columns of The Begenerator, to correct and pass its 
proof sheets and superintend its printing business. 
The practice of Lala Hans Baj, as we have learnt, 
was to go to the Press straight after the close of the 
College (at 11-30 a. m. in the summer), correct the 
galleys there and write something more, if necessary, 
before he returned home at 2 or 8 f.m. to take his 
food. While we read this we must remember that 
Lala Hans Baj was living rather in a poor fashion 
and that he then possessed, as he has since possessed 
only a delicate constitution. 

These young men went on working steadily and 
energetically, but they had not worked long when a 
calamity was at hand, a calamity the like of which 
they had never experienced in their public career. 
Early in October, 1883, a telegram was received by 
the Lahore Arya Samaj, that Swami Dayanand, the 
founder of the Arya Samaj lay ill at Jodhpore. A 
cloud of gloom was cast over the whole community 
-.of the Aryas, and Lala Jiwan Pass and Pandit 
Gurudatta were sent to attend upon him at Ajmere, 
where he bad removed from Jodhpore. The disease 
of the Swami, however, went on progressing 
in spite of all that human knowledge and power 
could do, till the time came when the great 
soul of that great man was about to shnfSe off 
its mortal coil- He lay on his death-bed, surrounded 
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by hia lollowera aadi admirers. Paadit OamiL 
4aUa, whose mind yet retained some traces of 
donbt and scepticism, was also among them. ^ 
last moments came. A dead silence prevailed. Atf 
were strnok damb bv the awe of the maiestyof 
death, Bwamiii looked healthier and stronger drew 
a long breath and with words that meant ‘ Father, 
Thy will be done,’ breathed his last. Thus passed 
away the great soul, the like of which the Indians 
had never witneeaed since long ages, the soul that 
inspired with the deepest patriotism and the miraoid- 
workiog faith had passed bts earthly career In fighi* 
ing the battles and defeating the enemies of hk 
faith. 

The scene of bis death must have impressed 
preeent there, bnt the effect on Gurndatta’s mind 
was the strongest and everlasting. He was a 
thorough theist now and a staanoh believer in the 
revelation and when he returned from Ajmere, hi 
was solemn and serious, Btrongnr and more energetie. 

The gloomy intelligeaoe of Swtmiji's death had 
already reaehed Iiahore, and on hie return Pandk 
Gvdra X>atta ioond the whole town full of wooM 
adeisdta and wrapped np in the heaviest gloom. The- 
moil sidAely wad stKmg*minded members wept lilh 
ehildnm and cried tike the inmatesd! a ship, who luive^ 
tori! fAnii pslot. Time and faith, however, earns 
^St iem s on eat'laet. They wiped their tears and ree^pa^ 
etftbenaiii'rai tothe willcrf God,iathefailllmeat’ef 
their Under tmd Uved and dtad. MecMngs warn 
hM to motsm tiiit eruihiag ioae and the epeakere 
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though themselTes unable to speak for tears and 
emotion, produced torrents of tears in the eyes of the 
thousands who attended the meetings. The Ijahore 
Samaj decided to have a fitting memorial to com- 
memorate the great name of their leader, and no 
memorial was thought fitter than a College which 
should in addition to carrying his name to posteri- 
ty further his mission. Lala Lajpat Eai, who 
had already distinguished himself by his oratorical 
powers, was entrusted with the task of laying before 
the Lahore public the great services the Swami and 
the necessity of the commemoration of his name, 
in a manner which should be a fit index to 
the gratitude of the Hindu nation, whom he 
had raised from she dost to become one day, the 
crown of the nation of the world. The Lahore 
public expressed, in loud acclamations their hearty 
sympathy with the proposal of the Samaj, to start a 
•College to be named the ‘ Dayanand Anglo-Vedio 
Oollege.’ The Mofussil Samajes, independently, 
arrived at the same decision. So without any delay a 
scheme was profounded by Lala Lai Chand, m. a,. 
Pleader, Chief Court, and lists of subscriptions v?ere 
at once opened in all important towns of the Punjab. 

The number of the Arya Samajists was not large; 
the opposition with the orthodox section offered to 
the Eevivalist — Eeformers was great. The Arya 
Samajea worked vigorously for two years and could 
eollect only Es. 30,000 ©r so. This was Bpt 
eefficihot to warrant the starting even of a High 
School. The members of the Arya Samaj, liko ^nsi- 
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bl« men, wanted to have a firm fuundationfoi their 
institution. 1 hat they wimid start a College was 
certain ; but when i* This no onw could say. 

Haim Haj who had taken hia degree standing high 
nji in toe Imt came to toe rimeue of his brother, 
promoters of the scheme. He received an aseutaDoe 
from his elder brother that in case he decided to 
work fur the (jropo.seo iimtitiition his brother would 
provide hiiu with a m •ileat allowance of Ks. 50 a 
month. Lala Uaua itaj intimated his intention of 
serving the institiiVoii wi'.hout any remuueratioa. 
The blxeoutive Coiiiiuittee of the Lahore Sam^ 
tbaukiuily accepted the • Iferanrl the annoiincemont 
of the same in the Hama] anniversary that came oS 
the same month iNovetitber, IBBO) reverberated 
every nerve and fibre of the Bamajists The follow* 
ing is exiramed from the first Annual lieport d 
the Xhiyanaud Angto'Veiic College Society:— 

“The Draft Scheme was first circulated only 
iutncmg certain prominent raembera of the Atya 
8amaie8,and it is possible that it would have loitered 
On ibr some considerable time before taking a prael^ 
Oil-tduipe, bat the matter waseoon brought to a pass 
li^ h letter of LalaHane Bi^, B.A.. offering his sen^ 
eei honorary foi:‘ the ase of the' institation. It ts-ncd 
posslhli^ on this occasion to do fall jnstice to the 
spirit oi selt<sacrifioe which aotnated Lala Hank 
ak eoeh yeodkg age and with Moh brtlKank prospsob 
hiifore himt so iwaonnoe them aff and to offer his tlfii 
Soi^ihe osQM of ttn -ednoatioD of his ooonirjr. HOr 
ia it possible to ek]tr8iiionr deep debt od giatiinda 
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for the timely and noble assistance rendered by 
Lala Hans Eaj to the cause of the movement. The 
Committee thanked Lala Hans Baj for his offer and 
inti mated that early opportunity be taken to utilize 
his services. 

That opportunity was taken when the School 
Department of the Institution was opened on the 1st 
of June, 1886. The institution was started with the 
following joint purposes: — 

(a) To encourage, improve and enforce the study 
of the Hindi Literature ; 

(h) To encc uiage and enforce the study of classical 
Sanskrit and of the Vedas; 

(c) To encourage and enforce the study of the 
English Literature and Sciences, both theoretical 
and practical. 

It was also resolved to provide means for giving 
technical education, as fax as it was not inconsistent 
with the proper accomplishment of the above 
objects. 

Lala Hans Baj was appointed the Headmaster of 
the School. Since that day his life has hee,n indis- 
solubly bound up with the life of the D. A. V. 
College. The institution was the first of its kind, 
under purely Indian management, in the Punjab. 
People were curious to know how Indians could 
control and conduct an educational institution. Even 
friends of the cause were not without misgiving^. 
Then many students who were not good materials to- 
work fipon 'flocked to the new School. Lala Hans 
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worked with firmoMe. taiide free are of the rod iafb 
beginniog end in a ehorl tune niAde the Mhool» 
model iaetitiition from the view point of diMipliae, 
The School in conree of time developed into a Odl> 
lege end LUa Hene Haj beoaiue the principal. 

TJte higher eimsef of the School are noio the mat 
Jhurithinsf elaasee in the Province and the ColUfft 
it numerkalltf the largest institution connected mih 
the Punjab Onioertity. 

All atndenta reoeive religioue inatrnction throogh 
(he medium of Sanakrit or Hindi books and, in the 
provinoe, the inatitatiao has done more to popnlariae 
Sanakrit and Hindi than all other agenciea pot 
((^ether. 

inhere ia provision for teohnioal ednoationi^ 
There are two Engineering Olaaaea in a flontishii^; 
■condition, a tailor olaas and an Ayar»Vedio daif 
Baudea (here ia a theological department for tl^ 
exolnaive atody of claasioat Sanskrit. Altogethif 
more than 1,800 atndenta are now reoeiving instroo* 
(ion in Ihe variona brancheaof (he inatitntion. The 
Annual Budget now goea np (o Ba. 55,000. Thh 
napitid now amonnia to aeven lakha. 

On (he oooMion of the laat anaiveraary of the 
Lahore Arya Samaj (Kovember, 1908) the ooUei' 
diipna for tt^ OoUege wnoanted (o about Be. 48,00& 
miah. Abomt Ba. 18,000 out of (his anm west 
•ooUimtoi by Lala l^j^s Hai and hia aiudeilti 
•from oatalatioQa .far .^e OoUege baUdwi|| bU|s, 
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Fund. It was also announced that a Fleadex of' 
Jagadhari has bequeathed Es. ,38,000 to the insti- 
tution. Among the colleagues of Liala FEans Eaj 
on the staff of the institution, there are five- 
gentlemen working on a subsistence allowance and 
all of them are old students of the College. Lala- 
Levi Dyal, Professor of Mathematics, has been on 
the staff since Ist June 1886, when the school was* 
opened. 

The prosperity of the College is to a large extent, 
due to the fact that all concerned have acted their 
part well. Eala Hulk Eaj still continues to give 
his brother the promised allowance. Lala Hana 
Eaj has throughout managed to live on this modest 
allowance. In the Managing Committee, except, 
for a short period, harmony has prevailed. Lala 
Efans Eaj has always loyally carried out the policy 
of the Managers ; he has behaved just as a paid 
servant would do. The Managers on the other 
hand have always appreciated his work and given 
willing co-operation. The short period just refer- 
red to waS' the time in early nineties when an 
unfortunate split rent the Arya Samaj into two 
parts. The College bark was on stormy waters- 
and for sometime no haven could be described. 
Lala Hans Eaj and his co- workers trustfully went 
on working and brought the slender bark to a placo 
of safety. During this period Lala Hans Eaj was. 
one of the most maligned persons. 

Even' now he has some bitter critics, but to no 
one he hears ill- will. " Man am I, and to all things- 
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hatnan am I kin." He does not worry himself 
aliont what others say againat him. When some 
our Ik'.Is him that a certain paper writes bitterly 
against him, he emihs a httle and says, * 1 don't 
want to give my revilers the satisfaction that I read 
what tney write against me.’ He niiuda his own 
bnemesa and well might hu say in tne words of 
Frederic the Great " My people and myeelf hive 
come to an understanding : they may say what they 
like, 1 will do that 1 like." 

As an effective religious preacher, Lala Hans Baj 
occupies a high place. So far as one can see, there 
are two conceptions that occupy the central, focal 
place in his religious consutousneHS. These are the 
value of sacrifice in moral progress and the presence 
of Divine energy, half-r-vealed and halfm incealed, 
in all natural phenomena. Here is snbj lined the 
transUtion of two beautiful passages from the Upani* 
thadt, because Data Hana Uaj often makes them the 
basia of hia aermoua and they throw light on his 
central reiigions oonoeptions. The first ooones in 
the firihadoranifaka and Chandogya Upaniahadi 
and ia aa folio wa : — 

“ The Goda and the demona onoe rivalled 
eapreiuaay. The goda being few in number and the 
demona many, the former atood in need of assistanoe. 
Tney deoided to win by the help of the udagif 
(reoitlng a part of the .iamu Ved t), and Ba>d to 
Bpeeoh, ' thon for . our aake stag the udopif.' 
Speech assented and saying, ' Iiet it be so,' sang the 
ndoptf. She sang to tile gods, bat t/ta pUaturt of 
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speaking will he reserved for herself. The dev as 
were defeated in the conflict. They then adored 
nasika (sense of smell) and asked her to perform 
the ceremony for them. Nasika consented, and 
saying ‘ Let it be so,’ sang for them, but reserved 
the pleasure of smell for herself. The devas were 
worsted in the struggle. Vision then, in compli- 
ance with the request of the devas, sang the udagit 
for them, but, like speech and smell, reserved the 
.pleasure for herself. The asuras contaminated 
her, as they had contaminated the other two and 
again, for the third time, the demons came out 
victorious. The same sad story was repeated when 
the ear and the mind worked — but not without sel- 
fishness — on behalf of the devas The gods, in their 
perplexity, then turned to Asanya {'Prana, breath) 
•and besought him to perform the ceremony, Prana 
sang the udagit reserving nothing for himself. The 
demons tried to contaminate him with sin, but in 
the effort altogether destroyed themselves, just as a 
clod of earth dashed against a rock is reduced to 
flust.” 

The moral is plain. In the deadly strife that the 
higher and the lower nature of man are waging each 
against the other, the higher nature cannot triumph 
so long as there is any trace of selfishness. Let the 
altruistic feeling gain in strength and depth, let a 
man be abso.utely selfless, even as the Prana, and 
then will character soften and righteousness swallow 
unrighteousness. 
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The other paasafce oocure in the Kmta or SoIm., 
jSram Upaniehaiid. The Lord achieved a victory {qd 
the gods (the powers of nature) this added to ih^ 
glory, and they thought the victory was achieved iiy, 
themselves and their glory was underived. The 
Lord knew it and manifested himself to the Gods is 
an Apparition. They did not recognise what ap{»ri- 
tion it was. They said to Agni, “ Go thou and know 
what this apparition is.'* Agni went to the appari* 
tioD, who ashed him, “ Who art thou ? What csqA 
thou do T' Agni answered “ Verily, I am Agoi Jatvs' 
das; loan consume all this universe.” The apparition 
patabiadebeforeA^ni,and8aid, ' consume thisbiade.*' 
Agai did all in his power but the blade could not Im 
oonaumed. The vain Qod spoke not a word, but 
returned to his comrades, and said “ I know not wbat 
this apparition is." Then they turned to Vayu and 
asked him to 0nd out wbai the Apparition wm. Vayu 
went to the Yaksh and being asked about bis name 
tmd power .said, ” Verily 1 am Vayu, 1 can blow off stti 
that exists ” *' Blow off this blade,” said the kppti> 
ritioQ. Vayu tried with all his might, but the Idadik 
rmnained there unmoved. Crest fallen he returned 
to hisoomrades and told them all that bad happened. 
Then the mighty Indra waa deputed to know tinr 
Yakaha. Indra hastened to go where the Apparition 
was but ttte apparition disappeared. Indra met Una 
who told him that the Apparition was the Lord 
Himself. Their glory and power were derived from 
Him ; these were not their own as they in thsnr 
conceit, had imiHBined. Then they knew the trnlh^ 
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about their power.” “ The sun does not shine there, 
nor the moon and the stars, nor these lightnings, and 
much less this fire. "When He shines, everything 
shines after Him ; by his light all this is lightened.” 

What strikes one most in the character of Lala 
Hans Baj is his grasp of life’s meaning as a whole, 
his ‘ rising above the impulse of the moment and 
viewing it in the light of his national selfhood,’ ” his 
severe criticism of his own nature and the consequent 
mastery of his own destiny.” He knows how to bear 
and to forbear. For more than twenty-two years he 
has kept his gaze fixed on a high ideal and manfully 
marched towards it. No opposition has disheartened 
him ; no temptation has led him astray. He has sub- 
dued his life to one idea and is eminently a man of 
character. His life has not been, as the lives of so 
many of ns are made up of independent, detached 
segments. It has been a unity, an organic growth 
'Self-realization,’ says Professor James Seth, ‘means 
that the several changing desires, instead of being 
allowed to pursue their several ways, and to seek 
each its own good or satisfaction, are so correlated 
and organised that each becomes instrumental to 
the fuller and truer life of the rational or human 
self.’ 

liala Hans Baj supplies an excellent illustration 
of such self-realization’. 

The daily life of Liala Hans Baj has for some 
years been singularly monotonous. As was the case 
with Immanuel. Kant, the same routine is repeated 
from day to-day. If we know one day’s life, we have 
18 
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jnst to repeat it eeren times and we may geta«M|k 
life and m on with MOekHand munths. LalaHstBatt’ 
gels up rather ear.y in the murnmg, takes ablotS 
before sunrmt* and then utfers daily prayers. Thaake 
goes ant for walk for an hour nr mi. or takes cIsiqI, 
bell eaercKw. Thifc done ho roads some seligi^ 
book for a Hhort nine and then applies himseUb 
College work. When the ir.jll^e opens, he gossto 
his room and remains there tili the end of theCkdl^ 
time. He works ihere more than any other aoestka 
of the College staff He leaves the Collie in the 
afternoon and taking ahttie rest, and receiving aone 
visitors on College or Kama} business, goes ^ 
attend some meeting. Some day he has to 
two or three even mure meetings, H« is a FsUst 
of the University, a syndic, a member of one iv tis) 
Boards of Htndies, a member of the Textbtsi 
Committee, Preeident of the Yonng Men’s Aiyi 
Samaj, lihe Arya Hamaj and the D, A. V. 
Union; a member of the U. A. V. Cdl%t 
MTan aghag Committee and its aab'oomuittess.fa 
mtauging the College, the Bohu;il the Ct^ 
Boarding House, the Bcdtool Boarding JSfoaw, 
iSie Bkelkmaidiar Ashram ; a meotber of the fiash^ 
Girls' School Committee and of the Bevak MaUh# 
(Serviee Iieagne.) la the evmitng be p wrlorff i 
Sandhea in the College Boarding Honea aienn'^wlk 
the rmddeaft etodeate. When he has tabeh kh 
aveai^g meab, he is genetaDy viettad by Mtif] 
'ivorkaninidM eaase (tribe Aiyn 8ams}(»the.Xhf!ti|f 
Uoliege and aometbae ii spent in exahaa^hilf aiM 
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about xeligious and smM matter^. Theu comes t i mo 
for sleep. Whenever the College is closed for more 
than one day, he goes out to join the anniversary 
of some Samaj. The major part of the summer 
vacation, he spends in delivering lectures and collec- 
ting fundis^ for the College. His work is entirely 
confined to the Arya Samaj and its institutions, 
scarcely once or' twice a year he speaks out of Ihe 
Samaj. He has never written, for any Magazine or 
newspaper that does not belong to the Samaj. Even 
to the Bamajic papers he contributes very little ; 
sometimes months pass without a single line appear- 
ing over his signature. 

Such is the life of Lala Hans Raj, a man whom 
so many educated Punjabees respect and revere and 
love and look up to as a model to be imitated in their 
own lives. We have spoken of his grasp of life’s 
meaning as a whole. What is that meaning ? A few 
words more about this meaning will bring this sketch 
to a close. “Why should one take pleasure in being 
alive, merely to act as a sort of filter for so much 
food and drink ? Merely to pamper and doctor for 
all one’s life, a sickly and wasting'body, which is only 
kept from death by repeated nourishment ? Or to 
abide in fear of death, the one event we are born for?’’ 
Seneca asks these questions and answers, ‘ No ! Take 
away the priceless blessing of thought, and life is 
not worth the feet and fever it entails.’ Lala Hans 
Raj improves upon the answer of the Roman Store 
and adds to the priceless blessing of thought, the 
priceless blessings of noble acjntiments and asefnl 
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MktTilv. The grand lesson that we learn from hk 
life is this: — 

1. We life m deeds, not years; in thon gh^ ^ 
not breaths. 

2. In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 

3. We should count time by heart throbs ; kt 
mo*t Hv«4. 

4. Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts ths 
heat. 



THE INTEBPEETATION OE VEDAS BY 
SWAMI DAYAN AND SARASWATI 

{A Lecture by Lala Bans Raj) 
Gentlemen, 

It is admitted on all hands that ancient Aryavarta 
had a great reputation for original learning among 
the cultured nations of antiquity. So highly celebrat- 
ed was the wisdom of the Brahmins of the country 
that the ancient sages of Greece considered it an 
honor to travel to India and learn lessons of wisdom 
at the feet of its hoary Rishis. In the course of 
long ages^ with the corruption of their social and 
religious institutions, out forefathers lost their 
reputation for wisdom and valour, and remained 
famous only as the richest nation of the earth. 
The pomp and pride of our princes, the luxury of 
our nobles and the rich wares of our traders appeal- 
ed to the covetousness of other nations, and inspired 
them with a desire to conquer India or carry on 
trade with its people. India was the land of golden 
pagodas whose glistening temples invited the 
hungry and dazzled warriors of other climes for 
eas^ conquest and rich plunder. The invasions of 
Haharhudy Taimur and Nadir, the conquests oi 
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Shabnddin and Rabor and the struggles of diffeieat 
Enrnpean nations Uj find a sea passagf* to Tnaj n 
and make it their own, show how it had 
the cynuf.wre of all aeighl»«»iring eyen. At lastsftar 
a severe struggle with rivnl eouquerors, the EngM 
became toe uiaatnrs of thv laud, and, patting 
waarchy and misrule with a Ktrong haod, give 
peace and security in its teeming millions 

Bef.x • aud iiumedtately after the conguest of fits 
couutiv, the English and other European natiooi 
bad very crude ideas about the people. Ths;f 
thought half as little above the condition of savages^ 
with no glorious traditions of the past or rieh 
heritage for tbe present. They were the dsidt* 
skinned idolators uho had oo literary iaogaage 
(» literaiure of their own Geotieiuen, I was tnaidi 
atnnsed to read in a work on Geography that the in- 
habitants of India were called Gcnfoos, that they 
were descended from Shem, a son of Voah, and that' 
their language, which was named ' Hanskrit,* ww 
dhMovet-ed by a Kuropean gentleman in such aei 
swdb a year. No better description of XndiaSi 
oould be expected from men who believed Ml# 
taradUtons and the cbrwiolt^y of the Bible as divaav 
aaid traced the origin of all religion and bistoi^ 
to the d'ewisb Scriptures. 

Bat snob a state of dark ignotaBoe could ael 
laiBt for evw. 'Bhe Europeans have a spirit^ of' 
OBT^urjr in them, and that adventurons torn i# 
mdihd, whwh bade them nndertiAw long tea vopa** 
gm to dtsboiveir a sea ronte to India and* undeifd' 
nniidd hardships in ig^tioqg lor sBpMmaoy hstol 
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made them explore the treasures of learning 
which our forefathers have bequeathed to us. 
The scholar and the missionary followed close 
upon the soldier. Sir William Jones and his 
colleagues were the pioneers ,<of a movement 
which brought to light the immensity aaad variety of 
our literature and showed to the European world 
that we had produced immortal works in religion, 
philosophy, poetry and drama, and were entitled to a 
position among the civilised nations of the world. 
The Missionaries also studied our literature, not, 
however, with a view to appreciate but to confute 
and refute it. They, too, could not conceal the 
truth that the precepts of our Shastras were vastly 
superior to the present religious practices of our 
countrymen. 

This is not all. The flood of light Jet loose upon 
the West by the study of Sanskrit opened new fields 
of enquiry to the view of European scholars and 
savants. The perfect and unique system nf Sanskrit 
Grammar embodied in the lectures of Panini and 
the commentaries of his successors led to the study 
of comparative Grammar and the discovery of the 
Science of Philology which has cast so much light 
upon the history of the Aryans. The affinity of the 
languages spoken by the Iiffio-European nations was 
recognised, and the common origin of Celtic, Classi- 
cial, Teutonic, Persian and Hindu races established 
to the utter discomfiture of those who believed the 
Jewish kmguage tq be the mother-tongue of all the 
lang^agpatof the wrxi d. Christian Europe bow down 
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to Acknowledge the truth that Veda, aod sot 
Bible, wae theoldent book with the human race. He 
development of Mearaerietn and Hypnotism in 
West indicates the mlluenco which the teachi&gi^ 
Pataojaii are exerciKtng over the mind of Europe 
America. Men reoignmed that the theories dl 
Kapila did not clash with tht; diHCuverieH of Modem 
Science, and that the philosophy of Vyas and the 
words of the authors of the Upanishads could aatisf; 
and solace the minds of philosophers like Sch»^ 
pmhaur. The starting of tne Tbeusophicat Sooieif, 
the conversion of Mrs. Besant, and the recepiiea 
accorded to Swami Vivekananda in the PartiauieBi 
of Religions, are clear indications of the fact that 
even to the Westerns. Western thought has cessed 
to be ail>in-aii. 

While the West has caught a new impulse by the 
study of Sanskrit, India has also witnessed aohango,' 
the hke of which has navee b^an knawa before Idd 
not refer to ths physical cinq['isst of India by Eng- 
land for however gran) ths fact m itssif may have 
been, the Afghans and Turks had already lad the way 
by the eetablishineot of their dominion here. 1 aitaid' 
to the intelieotoal and moral eonquestof the people 
by Englishmen. Daring the palmiest days of 
Maharnrhedan rule, the Hindne had never aoknow*^ 
lodged tbtoiselves beaten by their masters in intcilse» 
tntd and nmcal progress. A Mahammadan Babaev 
might deleiiA a Hindn Sanga and disp oe se os him of 
pdrticm of htetetritory bat even he had to bend before, 
a Hinda Hanak. Afefanei Ifaiaii JTdhuaagir and l^ia 
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Shikoh had to bear testimony to the learning and 
saintliness of Hindu devotees. Bat with the advent 
of the English the case has become different. 
Hardly a day passes when we are not reminded of 
our inferiority. The railway, the telegraph and the 
factory speak in unmistakable terms both to the 
educated and the uneducated that Englishmen are 
far superior to them in the knowledge of natural 
laws and their application to the conveniences 
of human life. The wonderfully complex machine 
of administration which regulates our affairs displace 
to us high powers of organization in the nation that 
bears rule over us. The dramas of Shakespeare, the 
poems of Milton and the writings of Bacon attest 
to the intellectual eminence of the ruling people. 
The perseverance, truthfulness, courage, patriotism 
and self-sacrifice of Englishmen excite feelings of 
respect and admiration in our minds. What wonder 
is then that in their company, we feel ourselves con- 
quered and humiliated. 

Just at this moment of weakness, the missionary 
comes to us and whispers that the superiority of the 
European over the Indian is she gift of the Son of 
Q-od whom he has acknowledged as his King and 
Saviour and that your countrymen can really become 
great if they come under his banner. The idea thus 
insinuated is daily fed and strengthened by the edu- 
cation that he imparts to us through a large number 
of Mission Schools and Colleges that cover the coun- 
try with their net-work. The missionary criticises 
the evijs that have of lato corrupted our sopiety, smi 
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proudly points out to his own community as entirely 
iree from those curses. He compares our sacred 
books with Christian Scriptures, and proves to the 
satisfaction of many a misguided people that the 
latter are infinitely superior to the former. He is 
also encouraged in his proselytising work by the 
apathy of the Hindus towards religious instruction. 
®hey send their children to schools for secular edu- 
cation without making any provision for religious 
training at home or school, with the result that our 
boys grow up utterly ignorant of the rdiigious prin- 
ciples of their Shastras. No Christian father will 
ever entrust his sons to the care of him whom he 
believes inimical to bis faith, but we do it daily, only 
to bewail at the result of our folly when some mishap 
befalls us. The godless education of Government 
Schools and Colleges has increased our indifference 
to religion, and we have been so completely won over 
to^he world that we are ready to sacrifice our higbest 
religious interests for the slightest worldly advantage 
to<hirS'^es. 

labour# of the Sanskrit scholars of Europe 
havO ailBo faralitated, though unconsciously, the path 
OP^be missionary. Accustrutted to receive secular 
-'West without the slightest hesitation, 
om^' 'ftSttQg men, unacquainted with the sublime 
trbthfehiPfeOir Scriptures, afeledtoput implicit fad^ 
in the opiSBOns-of Western scholars on the sul^ect of 
H&sdn r%irgii§B. Gfenttemen', here 1 do not mean 
te^ blame- suei]t‘'dr8tn3g>Biehed savants as Prc^essotS' 
Has Mutliesr atnd Mdigte WtHtaiias, oe-cast a 
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tbe world-wide reputation which they have deserv- 
edly won after years of toil in the eaored field of 
Sanskrit literature. European savants, excuse upie, 
gentlemen, for this language, have been misled by 
the commentaries of native Sanskrit scholars whom 
they have closely followed, and it is no fault of theirs 
if thej' failed in fields where men more favourably 
situated than themselves had shared the same fate. 

I fear, I must be a little more explicit here. The 
religious literature of the Hindus covers a long^ 
period and includes among works of the highest 
m«^it others that are diametrically opposed to each 
oWier though all of them allow a sort of general 
authority to the Vedas. These works were composed' 
at different times, and represent different stages in 
the religious life of the Hindus. Notwithstanding 
the fact that all claim to be based on the Vedas, 
t&ey entertain different views on many an essential 
point. Taking ev^ European savants as our guide 
in this respect, we may safely assert that the my- 
thology of the Puranas finds no support either from 
the law-books or the Vedas. But Purahic my- 
thology being the latest development of Hindu 
thought, the authors and commentators of that period 
have strained" every nerve to find in the Vedas sanc- 
tion for the ideas, they preached and acted upon. 
Thhy interpreted the Vedas after their own manper 
and' scholars like Sayana aad Mshidhar, who have 
been accepted as authorities by Western sobolairs, 
'dNnposed voluminous explanatory works ‘Which, 
•#lE«e satiiSying demands of popu" h relJMCli, 
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have been preserved to as as moaameats of their 
laboTtr and learning. 

Let us, gentlemen, pause here a moment, and 
examine our position. The Hindu religion, which 
could well withstand the steel of Mahommedan 
bigotry for hundreds of years, has been brought face 
to face with European science, and criticism, wielded 
in the hands of men who are either indifferent to 
our interests or interested in converting us to their 
faith. Our situation demands that we may brace 
oar nerves to defend our religion, if we believe it 
to be true, against the attacks of its assailants ; 
but alas we ourselves have got misgivings in our 
hearts. The vast and insenate majority of our 
conservative countrymen is so much sseeped in 
idolatry and superstition that it is well nigh uncons- 
cious. bf its own wretchedness. It is moreover 
divided into rival sects giving nominal allegiance to 
the Yedas but passionately clinging to the various 
books composed by their founders for the benefit of 
thet»’ followers. Whenever any section of the 
community has kept itself aloof from contending 
factiot^, it has, with an inconsistency characteristic 
o£ cor race, outwardly recognised the sovereignty of 
all, but, inwardly ignoring the claims of religion 
altoge^lrac, yeilded its heart to none. A few 
unmeamng ceremonies excepted, there is no com- 
mon<itie l^at unties the Hindu masses, no common 
■link'that fastqpia them to each other, no one princi- 
ple which of them, may be moved to defend. As 
ifor the people. wh® callaJ^emsdives educated, they 
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are beset with greater dificulties and less provided 
for against danger. Education has deprived them 
of the ignorant pride which in the cause of common 
people is the source of dogged pertinacity and tena- 
cious adherence to their own views. Light has 
reached them only to reveal the hideous situation they 
are in. The Godless education of our Schools and 
Colleges has sapped the foundations of faith in God 
and His revealed Will ; our boys are taught to despise 
their own religious books and praise those of the 
foreigner ; above all, the conviction has been 
brought home to us by the writings of European- 
savants that although we possess some philosophical 
works of inestimable value, our religious books 
contain a great deal of rubbish and nonsense along 
with a few gems of truth that lie embedded in it. 
We are told that Vedas, which are the basis of our 
religion and science, embody the child-like utterings 
of the primeval man, that they teach the worship of 
elements, and enjoin the practice of foolish rites that 
could please children but are disgusting to civilised 
men. Some of these opinions derive countenance even 
from the opinions of our priests, the natural guides 
of our people who, devoting themselves exclusively 
to the study of works composed in the mythologi- 
cal pei^iod, remain ignorknt of the knowledge of 
Divine Bevelation and, in their zeal to defend the 
present corruptions of society, lend a helping-hand to 
the enemies of their faith. Thus the ancient religion 
of Ihe Hindusi deserted by those who ought to have 
|iSfi>vda itos best defenders, seemes dtjonsed to df^sltne- 
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tion by the blom dealt to it by its young adversaries, 
lu seeks safety in concealment ; it is afraid to come 
out and measure swords with its opponents in the 
field of debate and discussion ; it confesses itself 
humbled and beaten by its enemies. It seems 
impossible to defend, without a blush on the face, 
the faith of the Bisnis who at one time gave law 
and learning to the whole civilized world. 

6-eutlemen, it would be an act of ingratitude on 
my part to pass over the name of Baja Bam Mohan 
Boy who was the first to take the field on behalf of 
Hinduism.. He at once perceived, with the unerring 
instinct of a practical reformer, that the Vedas, the 
fountain-'head of the Hindu Faith, were the source of 
pure religion and lent no sanction to the errors and 
evils that were the corruptions of later age. He 
felt that the Vedas could satisfy the highest aspi- 
rations of the human soul better than the Bible or the 
Koran and he therefore laid the foundation df a 
<:^r<^ which taught the unity of God and the 
sanqtrty. of the Vedas as its essential points. The 
Ikqa bad^ intuitively lighted upon the truth, but he 
had not at hlsoommaad that vast amount of San^rit 
leartdr^ which could strike terror into the hearts of 
the HiMn Pandits though he often entered into 
lists- against the Gbristiians and defeated his oppo- 
nmts. But the light that had come to him dis- 
appeared' with hiadeafebrwheBhiasnooessor doubting 
tile strength, bf -Ihe ro«k upcm which Bam^ Mohan 
IkQf fanilt his Ohtircfcu, shifted its ionndatiaim. and 
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-thus divided it for ever from the parent church of 
anciem sages. 

Grentlenaen, you will naturally- encjuire why Thakur 
Debendro Nath rejected the authority of the Vedas 
and assigned to them a position no higher than that 
of the Bible or the Koran. I beg leave to reply 
that no man in his position could do otherwise, and 
that this must always be the case with those who 
will be guided by the mythological school of the 
interpretation of the Vedas. The Thakur tried to 
study the Vedas, he doubted them, he sent Pandits 
to Benares to clear his doubts. They too could not 
interpret the Vedas rightly because even they had 
forgotten to use the right key ; and, as an honest 
man, the teacher of the Brahmo Samaj threw away 
tne Book which yielded him nothing but silly 
stories. Yon cannot blame him, you must blame, 
the school which misled him. 

Thus the Hindu faith, assailed on all sides by its 
vigorous opponents, had put forward one defender, 
but. he also deserted it in time of need. The faith 
of the Eishis was in danger of being swept out of 
the land were it bad dourished from immemorial 
tunes. Even the Vedas, the expression of the Divine 
Will entrusted to the care of the Brahmins, were 
threatened with oblivion. Men had despaired of 
finding unity in the chaos of conflicting opinions 
which the Hindus , erroneously be|ieve to be their 
religion, and had given up the task as hopeless. 
Everything portended utter confusion, ijpd dife 
to our Eaith when SwB;»i jgliyeing^ 
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Sacaswati, the Gceat Seer oi the age, appeared 
among xis. 

I have called Swami Dayanand, the Great Seer, 
becanse like Bishis of yore he saw the Truth face to 
face. liong ages of ignorance and superstition had 
concealed the Vedic Truth under the cover of ob* 
livion. His profound learning and penetrating 
intellect pierced through the obscure veil, and saw 
the gem of truth blazing in the maiesty of its lustre 
and glory. He found the key which unlocked the door 
to lead him to the full light of the day. He dis- 
covered the true formula, the open sesame which 
gave him possession of the golden treasure, while 
others, who remembered “ open barely,*’ failed to 
gain even a sight of it. 

There are some who call Swami Dayanand an 
imposter, a Her, a false inierpretor of the Yedas. X 
do not quarrel with them, because in the search after 
truth these slanderers have never wandered in the 
nmaes of Hindu Shastras, never felt the difficulties 
thai Ue^in the way of Yedic students, and never 
refdized the importance of the discovery made by 
Swami’ ‘Dayanand. The great Swami stands on a 
pedestal so high that the eyes of those who look at 
him from below are dazed, and they &ad nothing 
subsia&tlal in his place. Gentlemen, I admit that 
'ttie truth disioDVeted by him is the only bmid which 
cam umm Us a nation and that the movement 

•inaugmmted b^ him wiU« like the famous cow of the 
Hhidu’niy^bolegy, yield us all ^at is desirable in 
'rd.i^iOQS mattmis; but these CQllalacid 
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beaefilis should aot weigh iu ouc mmds as proofs of 
Ahe ulterioc motives of the Swam i. They are rather 
jin index of the importauce of his discovery and work. 
The brightness of the truth discovered by him would 
have been the same without these additional lights. 
Nor sh juld we be swayed in our judgment against 
him by what has been miscalled as the unanimous 
voice of the Pandits. Had truth been judged by 
numbers, no refirm would have ever succeeded. 
Weigh him not by tne votes of those who are the 
devoted followers of the Mvth 1 >4101 1 School, but by 
the evidence which he can bring forward to establish 
•ttte existence of tne school wnich he has followed. 
I contend that the system of interpretation inaugu- 
rated by Swami Dayanand is older and therefore 
more reliable than that followed by Sayana and 
Mahidhat. Herein lies that fundamental difference 
of the Arya Samaj with tne orthodox people ; the 
Samaj and its foundelr stand or fall by this principle. 

Gleatlemen, we are now in a position to discuss 
4 he question of the true system of vedic interpreta- 
tion and I will apply myself directly to it, hoping 
that I may not have to make an undue demand 
upon your time. 

The students of Sanskrit literature are aware that 
Yaska, the author of Nirukta, is believed to be 
the highest authority on the interpretation of the 
Vedas. The w irk is quoted b ith by the S lyana and 
Mahidhar with the profoundest respect and humility 
and is universally acknowledged by the Pandits as 
>096 of the six helps to the study of the Vedas. 

19 
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Swami Dayananda proposed to base his interprets- 
tion of the Vedas on Nirakta. Yaska, the author of 
the work itseif, claims a very high authority for his 
composition. In the fifth Ehanda of the sixth Pads of 
the first Adhya, he writes, “ Bishis were those who- 
had realized truth face to face. They communicated 
by instruction, mantran to others — their inferiors 
who had not realized truth face to face. These, put 
to much incoavemenoe by teaching, with a view to 
easy understanding, systematised this book, the 
Vedas and the helps to the Veds^.” In the first 
Ehanda of the same Pada, Yaska thus enforces the 
study of his work : “ Without this it is not possible 
to know the meanings of the Mantras. To him,, 
who does not understand the meaning, the complete 
ebieet of accentuation and etymology is unintelligible. 
Thus this repository of learning, vig. Hirukta com* 
pletea grammar and has its own ends.” Here we 
have a book that proposes itself as a key to the inter* 
pretation of the Vedas, and possesses an authority 
which is inferior only to that of the Vedas them- 
aelirit. < As all parties submit to its authority, I will 
refer to its contents as often as necessary. 

GenBetoen, let me present you, first of all, 
with two illustrations of Veda Mamtras interpret* 
ed to nt both by the Mythological and Etymolo- 
gical ' Schools, Sayana and Mahidhar are ablest 
advooatos-«l»tbe fcwmer, and Yaska, the author of 
She>lTitu!kta, uf the latter. Yaska, has often styled 
tibtoe schools as . and NairuJutik, The 
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mantras commented upon are Big, Ashatak 8 Adhya 
62, Sukta 12, Mantras 5 — 6 and Big 8 4-2-6. 

Tbe Mythologists say : Devapi and Shantana 
sons of Bishtishen and born of the family of Bum 
were two brothers. Shantanu the younger got him- 
self installed as King ; Devapi took to penance. Then 
in the kingdom of Shantanu clouds did not rain for- 
twelve years. Brahmans said to him, “you have 
committed a sin, you have been installed in super- 
cesssion of your elder brother ; hence the clouds do- 
not rain.” At this Shantanu often visited his brother 
with the offer to rule. Devapi told him, “I will be 
your priest and sacrifice for you.” The Sukta is of 
him desirous of rain and the two Biks refer to tbe 
story. Translated by the Myihologists, they run as 
follows: ‘‘Sage Devapi, the son of Bishtishen ofilciated 
as a priest. He knew the beneficent will of the Gods, 
He brought heavenly rain water from the higher 
ocean to the lower. When Devapi, the priest of 
Shantanu appointed by him as Hotree, sacrificed, 
engaged in contemplation after being moved with 
pity, Brihaspati granting the request 6f him who was 
desirous of rain and heard by the Gods, gave him the 
Biks." The story upon which the interpretation is 
bafied is not given in the Yedas ; it is a mere tradition. 

Yaska has not given the Nairukhik meanings of 
the Mantras very clearly, but Durga Oharan, his com- 
mentator has always taken Sayana his authority, 
explains them also according to Etymological method. 
BishU is lightning, Bishtisena on which has light- 
ning as its army, is wind, Arshtitsyen. its son is fire, as 
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the XJpanishads declare, Vayv. was born of A kask and 
Agni of Vayu. The Mantras describe the action of 
heat as it brings down rain from the clouds. Their 
Nairaktik meanings are as follows. Heat that affects 
elements and produces moti m serves as Hotree, con- 
scious as if of the beneficent laws of the Universe. 
It brings down pure rain water from the higher to 
the lower ocean. When, the afifecter of e ements 
ano the benefactor of man being moved by pity oa la 
for rain, the clouds bestowing their gifts on the chief 
of the elements desirous oi rain, answer it with 
thunder.” Gentlemen, see how beautifully and 
poetically have tne beneficent laws of the Universe 
been oesoribed to you ; they suggest quite a fund of 
good and noble thought. 

The second illustration is even more remarkable. 
The hymn referred to, nasPururavaas its Bishi, who 
According to Sayana compjsed the poem, while 
according to Swami Dayanand, he merely discovered 
its meaning. By this Mantra, says Sayana, Pururava 
praises Urvasi, the heavenly nymph who is a celebrat- 
ed beauty of Indra’s Court. The mythological intro- 
duction to its explanation is as follows ; Mitra and 
Varuna who had just got their initiation saw Urvasi 
«md desired her. Their vow was broken and they 
pursed her, saying, Thou shalt be enjoyed by man. 
After this, Bing Ila, attended by the sons of Mann, 
went out a hunting, where he described Devi in 
stmorous isport with Siva. She had engaged in it on 
the condition that any male seeing her in that state 
would turn into a female. Ila, ashamed at the 
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metamorphosis, sapplicated to Siva who referred him 
to Paravati. She granted his request to the extent 
that he was to remain alternatively male and female 
for six months. Once, on a certain occasion, Bndha 
saw him while in the female state, fell into love with 
her, and visited her who excelled in beauty the 
damsels of heaven. She gave birth to Soma who 
became the father of Pururava, the Eishi of the 
Mantra. He desired XJrvasi who lived in Pratish- 
thanpur. She agreed to be his wife on the condition 
that she would go back to Heaven if she ever saw 
him naked outofhisbed. She kept two rams always 
tied in her bedroom. After the lapse of four years,, 
the Gods who felt her absence in heaven ran away 
with the rams. Hearing the bleating of rams carried 
away by force, the king jumped out naked from his 
bed and brought them back. The lightni n g took the 
opportunity to show his nakedness to XJrvasi who at 
once disappeared at the sight. Wandering like a 
maniac, the king went to Manas lake where he saw 
her sporting with nymphs. Pururava desired tO' 
enjoy her again, but she spurned him away weeping, 
Pururava addresses her in the Sukta. The Mantra 
translated by mythologistc runs as follows: “ Coming 
down from heaven, XJrvasi shines like lightning, she 
fulfils all my desires that are within her reach. She 
will give birth to an active well-bred child, she will 
bring up Ayu.” I think the above is a very good 
specimen of the inventive genius of the Hindus 
The author of the Nirukta has no beautiful story 
to tell. He is here less poetical but more faithful 
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to Truth. He translates Urmsi as lightning and 
interprets the Mantra thus : “The lightning gleams, 
it shines while falling. It sends me water that I 
desire it generates beautiful rippling water that is 
usefnl to man, and thus increases his life.” What a 
change from silly stories to scientific instruction. 

Gentlemen, I can multiply instances, but I 
think the ab>ve examples would suffice to oon- 
•vmce you that long before Sayana was bora 
and Mahidhar wrote, to perpetuate the mytholo- 
gical system of Vedic interpretation and render 
its hold stronger on the nation there flourished 
in the country the Nairnktic System, which 
interpreted the Vedas in a different manner 
If Swami Dayanand was an impostor because he 
•differed from the prevalent school, Yaska was doubly 
«oi as the great Swami trod the very path wnioh 
bad been trodden before by so distinguished a guide 
las the author of one of the Vedangas. The truth 
is that the true systems of Vedic interpretation had 
been supplanted by the false one ; Swami Dayanand 
•camcH discovered the truth and restored it to its 
pristine position. 

The seoond point to which 1 beg to draw yonr 
«tlenti<m is the fact that even following the old 
system of interpretation, ancient Bishis have held 
differ^ yiewB as to the meaning of different Man- 
tras. They allowed difference of opinion and 
credited ttrose who differed from them with honesty 
■df purp<»e. Theargnmmt is,' I hope, conolnsive 
against those who are nngenetoua enough, to doubt 
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’the sincerity of the Swami and throw away his 
Bhashya merely because his translation does not 
agree with the renderings of Hindu scholars and 
Buropean savants. The Swatni claims no more 
license than is given to every commentator. The 
Biks that I will explain to prove the point are Big. 
2, 3, 21, 4, 3, 8. 10. 3, Yaj 34, 35, Big. 2, 3, 20, 2. 

The first Rik has got four meanings, two of them 
are from Yaska and the rest from Sankpuni and his 
son. According to Yaska, it means. 

Eishis have their basis in that exalted, all pervad- 
ing and eternal Being who is the receptacle of all 
luminaries. What will he who does not know Him 
•do with the Vedas ? Verily they who know Him 
are well placed. 

The body which is the support of all senses is 
supported by the intelligent, pervading and eternal 
soul. "What will he who does not know the soul 
within do with the body? Verily they who know 
the human soul are well conditioned. 

Shakpuni translates it thus : — 

Big is contained in the all-pervading name Om 
which contains in it ail the Mantras. What will he 
who does nos know Om do with the Big? Verily 
they who know Om are well conditioned. 

Shakpuni’s son gives the following sense ; 

The sun, which is the source of all light, ifi 
aupported by the exalted, all-pervading and eternal 
'O'od. What will he who does not know Him dp 
with the sun ? Verily they who know Him arp 
well conditioned. 
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The variations in the senses are due to the 
various meanings of t he words rik vyoman and deva, 
Eik means hy mns as well as sun ; Vyoman bae- 
heen interpreted as jtervading or signifying the 
word Om, J)eva has got two senses here, rays of 
the sun and senses of the body. 

The second Eik, if translated ordinarily, would 
give the following strange sense : 

“ The bull that has got four horns, three feet, two 
heads and seven hands and is tied thrice roars. The 
great God enters among men,” 

Yaska says, the Mantra gives the description of a 
sacrifice. Brishbha which in modern Sanskrit means 
hull, is etymologically taken to mean the sacrifice or 
the Ysjuya. The Mantra is thus explained : The 
sacrifice has got four horns, viz., the Vedas for its 
protection. Its three feet are the three Savans or 
times, viz., morning, noon and evening which carry 
it on to fruition, Prayniya and Vdaniya are its two 
heads. It4 seven hands are the seven metres of the 
Vedas. It is tied thrice, viz., regulated by Mantras, 
Brahmans and Kalpa. It roars because priests chant 
Mantras at it. It has been prescribed for men only. 

Patanjali, in his great commentary the Maba» 
bhashya, derives all grammatical knowledge from 
this Mantra, and explains it thus: 

Vrithbha is the word that is spoken. It has got 
four horns in the sha[^ of names, verbs, ver^I 
partioles, and conjunctional particles, Past, Present 
^d Pa tare are the three feet. Sounds perishable 
and imperishable, are the two heads. Seven casea 
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are its seven hands. It is imprisoned in breast^ 
throat and bead. It has been given to man. 

Another commentator gives the following expla- 
nation ; — 

Vrishha means the sun. Four cardinal points 
are its horns. Three Vedas are its foot stools^ 
because the periods prescribed for their study mark 
the progress of the sun. Day and Night are its two 
heads. Its seven hands are the rays of the sun or 
seven seasons. It is tied thrice by earth, air and 
the bright region. It roars because it brings down 
rain among men. 

The third verse is from the Yajur Veda. 

Students of nature interpret it thus : 

“ Seven rays have been placed in the sun ; these- 
seven unceasingly protect all with due care. The 
travelling seven go back to the region of the setting 
sun. Then the two ever wakeful powers that protect 
the world keep watch over it.” 

Students of divinity understand it in this way : 
“ Seven organs, {viz., five senses, mind and intellect) 
have been given to the body ; these seven uncea- 
singly protect all with due care these seven organs 
of knowledge are absorbed in the soul during the 
time of sleep ; then the two ever wakeful protectors 
of the body keep watch over it.” According to 
Nirukta, the tv/o wakeful protectors are t^e- 
Frajuyatma and the Taijasatma ; according to- 
Mtthidhar, they are the inspiration and respiratioa 
of man. 
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The fourth Bik, as interpreted by Yaska, means, 

" That which scatters water viz., cloud, does not 
know its own secret ; he who looks at it while conceal- 
ed in the rays of the sun, understands it well. The 
cloud, generated in various ways and surrounded by 
the sky, pours its waters over the earth.” While 
giving his own meaning, Yaska does not conceal the 
fact that the Sanyasis attach quite a different sense 
to toe Mantra. “ He who procreates does not know 
its mystery. He alone realizes it who conceives the 
soul imprisoned in the womb. He born over and over 
in tne embryo of his mother, undergoes much suffer- 
ings.” Through tuis Mantra, tne Sanyasis establish 
the superiority of celibacy over married life. Gentle- 
men, if you will grant me a little indulgence, 1 may 
present you with an interpretation of my own as 
Z think that the Mantra enjoins another principle 
Which is equally precious. 1 mean, it embodies 
an injunction against the procreation of a large 
number of children. “ He .who procreates does 
not know its mystery, he who knows it refrains 
from it. He who possesses many children by be- 
ing born in the womb of his wife undergoes 
much suffering.” 

The' yarious interpretations of the four Mantras 
•quoted by me carry us one step farther. Our sages 
not only followed the Nairuktic mode of interpreta- 
thm but enjoyed a wide latitude even under that 
system. In unfolding the meaaings of the Yedis 
Mautras, they gave the fre^ scope to their in* 
telleet with no limitations upon it save those oi 
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grammar and natural science. We see toe fruits 
■of this system in the steady development of various 
branches of physical science among them along 
with the spiritual culture of the highest order. 
It was one of the greatest misfortunes which befell 
our country that the Mytoological System gained 
the upper hand and supplanted the Etymological 
System. 

The third point, which is the most important of 
all, is that of the worship of one true God. No 
religious book, which does not teach the unity of God 
•and the efficacy of his exclusive worship is worth 
the value of a straw. None is so bold as to hold that 
the worship of one true God is not inculcated in the 
Vedas ; what is maintained by the orthodox Pandits 
•and European savant is that lower deities or devatas 
have also been invoked and adored as divine 
personages in the hymns. For hundreds of rears 
the ancient Aryas worshipped the elements and the 
forces of nature, and it was by gradual development 
in religious ideas that the notion of one supreme 
Buler of the universe dawned upon their minds, I 
would here give the view of Professor Max Muller 
on the subject in words colled from his writings. 
Says the learned Professor ; I could not even answer 
tbo quc-stion if you were to ask it whether the religion 
of the Vedas was polytheistic or monotheistic. Mono- 
theistic in the usual sense of that word, it is de- 
cidedly not, though there are hymns that assert the 
unity of the Divine as fearlessly as any passage al 
the Old Testament or the New Testament or the 
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Qoran. Bat by the side of sach passages which are 
few in namber, there are thonsands in which ever so« 
many Divine beings are praised and prayed to. If, 
therefore, there must be a name for the religion of 
the Bigveda, Polytheism would seem at first sight 
the most appropriate. Polytheism has, however, 
assumed with us a meaning which renders it totally 
inapplicable to the Vedic religion. Our ideas of 
Polytheism being chiefly derived from Greece and 
Borne, we understaed by it a certain more or less- 
organised system of Gods different in power and rank 
and all subordinate to a supreme God or Zeus or 
Jupiter. In tbe Veda, however, the Gods worshipped 
as supreme by eacn sect stand still side by side. No 
one is first always, no one is last always. Even 
Gods of a decidedly inferior and lioiited character 
assume occasionally in the eyes of a devoted poet 
supreme place above all other Gods. ” The professor 
subsequently proposes and adopts hmoiheism or the 
worship of single Gods as the name of the Vedio 
religion to distinguish it from polytheism. 

Quite opposed to the views of the Professor on 
this point are the opinions of Swami Dayanand. 
He asserts that the religion of the Vedas is mono- 
theism pure and simple, — ^the esclusive worship of 
one true God and Him only. There are thirty- three 
gods mentioned in the Vedas, but they are merely 
the forces of nature that serve us every day ; he whom 
we have to serve and worship is the supreme soul 
the universe. Eire, WindJ Sun, &o., are men- 
tioned as natural agents which we should utilise- 
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for our purposes but not adore as divine being 
to hear and grant our prayers. As the attributes 
of G-od are innumerable, so are the names 
given to him in the Vedas. These names of God 
which we may call attributive, are also the names 
of many material objects. Thus Ayniisbothall 
knpwing and efiEulgent God, and fire terrestrial sereal 
and elestial. The context alone can be onr guide as 
to what meanings are to be taken in a passage. 

Here are two diametrically opposed opinions of 
two eminent scholars on a m st essential poini of 
faith. Some of my hearers, influenced probably by 
the latent idea in their minds that the interpretation 
of Swami Dayanand is far-fetched and false, maybe 
inclined to give greater credence to Professor Max 
Muller, but I lean to the siae of Swami Dayanand 
whose knowledge of Sanskrit was, in my humble 
opinion, superior to that of the distmgu shed Profes- 
sor. Putting aside however our prepossessions for 
a moment, we should enquire and find out the 
Truth because Truth and Truth alone should be the 
sovereign object of our desires. 

To render issues clearer, let me sum up the 
position and point out tne real cause of difference. 
Both of them admit that God is revealed to us by 
the Vedas. Here ends the agreement, and the 
difference begins. Swami Dayanand further main- 
tains that agnii vayu, surya, &o., are the names of 
material objects as well as of God ; the Professor 
seems to hold that they do not signify God. The 
qiuestion is, whose opinion is the correct one ? 
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The ordinary sense of the word deva devata is the 
first cause of misconception in the popular mind. 
In English, too, they translate it by the term god or 
goddess which is misleading. These words imply 
supernatural beings who have power to grant or 
refuse our requests. Now wheuever it is said that such 
and such a Mantra has 'such and such a deouto it isat 
once concluded that the hymn offers divine honours 
to it. There are Mantras that have mortar and 
pestle as their devatas. Adversaries of the Yedic 
religion point it out with triumph, and compla- 
cently observe that there are traces of fetish-worship 
in the Vedas. They are quite wrong because they 
base their opinion on the use of the word demta 
whose meaning tney do not understand. It would 
be an insult to the learning of the Professor to assert 
that be also shares the popular mistake. He warns 
the reader against this error. He writes : “Now 
native scholars call these rivers demim or deities, 
and European translators too speak of them as 
gods and goddesses, unless we mean by gods and 
goddesses something very different from what the 
Greeks called river gods and river goddesses. And 
what applies to these rivers applies more or less to all 
objeets of Yedic worship. They are still oscillating 
between what is seen by the senses, what is created 
by fenoy and what is postulated by the understand- 
ing ; they are things, persons, causes according to 
the varying disposition of the poets ; and if we call 
them gods and goddesses, we must remember the 
remark of an ancient native theologian who reminds 
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ns that by devata or deity he means no more than 
the object celebrated in a hymn.” Yaska is the- 
excellent native theologian alluded to in the- 
above quotation. He settles the question for 
ever by saying that the subject matter of a 
hymn is its devata, be it the Great God himself 
or any object of His creation. The Vedic Mantras- 
were meant to teach us religion as well as other 
useful knowledge, and they must have many 
material objects as their devatas. This in no way 
implies that we are to worship and adore them as- 
Gods. 

Now comes the all-important question whether 
the words agni, surya, akasa &c., have ever meant 
God. The first impression of a man who is told 
that these words also mean God, is not much in 
favour of this view as he has been taught from 
his cradle to believe that the Vedas inculcate the 
worship of various deities and his notions on the 
subject have been confirmed by the school and 
college education he has received. He is struck 
with the newness of the idea and thinks it to be 
far-fetched. But let him divest himself of precon- 
ceived ideas and work in the wide field of ancient 
Sanskrit literature for a period. He will be dis- 
abused of the wrong notion cherished by him 
from infancy. Gradually the conviction will grow 
in his mind that God is the primary and elements 
the secondary sense of the words. He will realise 
indescribable beauty in the Mantras which he for- 
merly held idolatrous. He will feel that no better 
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words than agni, vayu, mrya and soma cocild be 
lonnd to describe the indescribable whom the Vedas 
term Om. G-entlemen, this has been the experience 
n£ my own life, and 1 beli67e many others mast have 
passed throngh the same mental state. 

1 will now quote proofs to establish our position. 
Some of them have been given by Swami Baya- 
nand ; others are new. They fall under the follow- 
ing arguments : 

(1) The Vedas themselves declare that agni, myn 
&a., are the names of one Supreme being. Look to 
Eig. 2-3-22-66. It is repeated as Big. 1,22-8-46, 
Yaska translates it in this way, and his translation 
Jhas been accepted verbatam by Sayana : “ This agni 
which is great and one, wise men call Mitra, Varuna 
resplendent and great.” Max Muller expresses the 
same idea when he translates it thus : “ That which 
is one, sages name it in various ways ; they call it 
Agni, Yama, Matriswan.” The Ist Mantra of the 
thirty-second Adhya of Yajur Veda runs thus: 
■“He is verily Agni, He is verily Aditya, He is 
Vayn, He is certainly Obandra. He is verily 
idhukr^ He is Brahma, He is Apah, He is Praja- 
|Mbti.” Perhaps it may be objected by some that 
the Mantra simply declares the identity of fire, sun, 
wind, moon, water, &o., bnt this is to credit tl» 
Author, of .the Yajur Veda with more than human 
folly. Moreover tee question is set at rest by the 
fact that. Parmatma or the Supreme Soul is the 
denata bf the hymn ahd the . word brahm is used in 
ihe body of the Mantra too. 
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(2) There are liCantras in the Vedas wh^ein 
these words are used and where yon cannot but 
translate them as God without violating the sense 
of the passage. In Yajur Veda 2-26, we have Ish- 
war as the deity of the Mantra which conclusively 
shows that his attributes are given in the passage. 
Swatni Dayanand translates the Mantra thus ; •' O 
Ishwar, Thou art self-existent and beneficent- 
Thou art light and the giver of light ; give me light 
also. I seek protection with the life-giving Being.” 
The orthodox will have to translate it in this way.: 
Thou art self-existent and beneficent. Thou art 
light and the giver of light : Give me light also. I 
seek the protection of the sun.” The word in the 
original is Surya. If we understand it to mean the 
material sun, the deity of the Mantra becomes 
misleading. The devata itself here declares that 
Surya is synonymous with Ishwar or God. In the 
14th and 15th Mantras of the 32nd Adhya of Yajur 
Veda, we have God as deities, though in the body 
of the Mantras we have merely such words as Agni 
Varuna, Indra and Vayu. The Mantras are : 0 
Agni, make me to-day, wise with the wisdom which 
is desired by saints and sages. Varuna may grant 
me wisdom, Agni, the protector of his subject, may 
grant me wisdom. Indra and Vayu may grant me 
wisdom. The supporter may grant me wisdom.” 
Had the prayers been addressed to elemental Gods, 
the Great God would never have been the deity of 
the Mantras. To my mind at least the Mantras 
are the proofs of the assertion that the words here 
indicate none else than God. 

90 
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Bal to toe ao proof is stronger than that afforded 
to ns by the stndy of the fortieth Adhva oftheYajor 
Veda. It is from first to last devoted to hrahm 
vidya or divine knowledge. All the commentators 
are nnanimons on this point. Mahi ihar has the 
following prefatory remarks on the Adhya. “ This 
Adhya has J.tm.'t or God as its devata, anushtup its 
metre and Dadhichatharwan its Bishi, The Bishi 
discourses to his son or pnpil who has observed the 
sacraments, read the Vedas, begotten children, 
performed sacrifices to the best of his powers, who is 
withontmas and desires, who has fashioned his con- 
dnct according to the five commands and the five 
precepts, and who is desirous of salvation.” There ate 
17 hymns in the Adhya ; the word Agni in the voca- 
tive case oconrs in the 16ih. As A tma is the deity of 
the Adhya, Agni in the passage means God and not 
fire. The argument becomes irresistible when 1 
emisidsr the passage in the light of Mantras that 
preOedh it. I give below the translation of the 
MantitiK from the Sth to the 16th. It will, besides, 
secnidug my object, give you an id'ea of God as 
tanght by the Vedas ; 

The Shpreme Beihg eludes wholly and entirely 
thigri^of ignorant minds although in his o«n 
nature,! He is uniform and immovable. Prom those 
devoid true knowledge he is fat, though verily he 
is mosfr i^^oximate to the wise._ He pervades the 
inside of the universe and verily lie engrosses the 
'O^^de. The wise man who perceives the entire 
creation as rating in the Supreme Being alone astd 
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4he Stipreiae Being as pervading the entire nniveree 
never gives way to doubt. To him who has realised 
that the entire universe rests in the Supreme Being^ 
every living being appears as dear as his own soul. 
"Verily what in the word can grieve or elate him 
who has realised the unitary nature of the Supreme 
Spirit? The Supreme Being pervades the entire 
universe. He is of infinite might. He is incor- 
poreal, indivisible and impenetrable. He is free 
from the bonds of nerves and muscles. He is 
wholly free from sin. He is omniscient, privy 
to our inmost thoughts, presides overall and is self- 
existent. He reveals to* his eternal subjects the tine 
knowledge of the Vedas. Denpe ignorance shall 
be the lot of those who seek beatitude in works 
alone but far worse shall assuredly be the portion 
of those who seek it in knowledge alone. Bar 
different is said to be the result of knowledge and 
far different of words. Thus have we heard from 
the sages who declared the same unto us. Whoever 
understands the value and nature of knowledge 
and works at one and the same time, the same shall 
by virtue of his works triumph over death and shall 
obtain beatitude by means of knowledge. Utter 
darkness shall be the lot of those who worship the 
primal atom but far greater darkness shall assuredly 
be consigned to those who worship the visible 
objects sprang from atoms. Far different are the 
results of samhavoa and asambhawa. Thus have 
we heard from the sages who declared the same 
unto ns. He who understands aamhhui and vmash 
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at one and the same, shall by virtue' of his' know'^ 
ledge of the primal atom - triumph - over death and 
shall obtain latitude by virtue of the knowledge of 
.the Divinity in visible creation. The air shall 
emstain immortal soul while the material body shall 
be consumed to ashes';” O active being, think till 
tiiy latest breath of the 'Supreme eternal spirit, of 
him for strength and think of thine own actions. 

O Omniscient Agni, we bow unto thee with pro- 
found humility ; cast out from us all debasing and 
sinful .desires and habits, and led us by paths of 
righteousness to the acquisition of all true know- 
ledge that wfi may enjoy true happiness.” 

. Gentlemen' mark the use of the word widmm 
agni in the last but one Mantra of an Adhya 
devoted exclusively to the knowledge of God. 'We 
arc required to pray to Agni after we have acquired 
the sublime knowledge communicated in the Adhya. 
Can Agni in this passage mean an% thing else than 
God ? Can even an orthodox Pandit, true to his own 
^radbltons, believe that a Brahmavadin is required to 
{Hsay to fire ? , Ho one in bis senses can believe that 
the Yedic Biahi, who had realised the sublime idaa 
of God from the preceding Mantras^ will bow down to 
.fire <^d ask it, to lead him in! the paths of righteous- 
nem ? ,1s it not profanity to think a Eishi capable 
of suchtan aist ? Purely the word agni here does 
not and cabnot ^gnify anything else than the 
Supreine Spirits the deity of the Mantra. 

I (3) Bislus have, declared in their works that 
Ahese words mie used;l(» God. In the last Adhya of 
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Swetashar Upanished we fiad the word, ^gmiased im 
Sloka3.14 and 15. In the first, it means fire and ijn, 
the second God. The juxtaposition is significant.^ 
“There the snn does not shine, nor moon and sts^rs, 
nor does this lighting gleam, how can this Agni or 
■terrestrial fire shine. He shining, all those shine ; all, 
this shines by his light. There is one God, destroyer 
of ignorance in the, midst of the nniverse. Surely 
he is Agni residing in a pure heart. Knowing him, 
alone, one can triumph over death, no other, -way 
exists to walk in life.” No one can doubt that the 
term Agni is used as synoymous with God. In 
the first section of Aitreya TJpanishad the student 
enquires from his teacher who is that aima whom' 
we worship, and he replies that he is Omniscient, 
himself who is called by such names as Indra, 
Brahma' and Prajapati. Vyasa the author of the- 
Vedant Sutras and his commentator, the celebrated 
Shankar are conclusive on this point. The Sutras 
that bear on tnis subjeci are 11, 22, 23 24, and. 1-2, 
24 and 1, 3, 8, 10, 14, 39, 40, 41. Sutras 22, 1^ 
and 41 relate to Akash. They are, “He that is 
Brahmis called Akash because it expresses His. 
qualities.” “For reasons given afterwards he is 
called Dahar or Akash “He is called Akash 
because he has been spoken of .as containing alt 
things.” On Sutras 22 and 41 Shankar has the, 
following : “ It is written in the chhandogya upani^ 
shed. “ What is the fate of this world. He, the 
teacher replied 'Akasb» aU these objects sure boi^ 
from Akasha, in the end they .return, to, hiin. 
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&kasha is far greater than these, Akash is their 
sJupport." There is a doubt, whether Akash signifies 
Parabrahm or elemental, space. Why is there 
doubt ; because the world is employed in hofh 
semes. Here we say it is right to take it in 
the sense of Brahma.” Again : “Akash is certainly 
the container of man and nip. He within whom they 
are contained is Bcahiu. He is immortal He 
is the spirit.” Thus says the Sruti. Whether 
Akash here signifies Parabrahma of well known 
elemental space, is to be considered. It may be proper 
to take it as signfying space, for the meaning is 
fixed by usage ; it is the container of man and rup 
beoanse of the room whicn it affords and there 
is no mention of such specific attributes as the 
ixeation of the world. But still there it is right 
to iuterpret it as meaning Parabrahm.” Sutras 
24 and 40 relate to Jyoti and mean : “He is called 
ffyoti or light because it is a part of his attributes. 
He is called light because he is so declared.” 
Slays XTpanished : “This oar soul after leaving 
the body attains to supreme light and abides in 
itet own form.” Commenting upon this, Shankar 
declares that although it has been said that 
^ved souls abide in the sun, the word light 
here ' ‘feeans €bd. Therefore He is Prani He 
is so calibd because the fwoxld liremblea from 
His feaif,' the first Shankar remarks that 
here is not air in special conditions but 
"fiFod, the life of all. Sutra 8 declares that G’Od 
as Bhuma because he ht^ been pointed out as sape’* 
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lior to hti 3 cnaii eot>l. In Sutra 10 God is styled as 
Alcshar because He supports all things contained in 
space. Shankar has the following upon it : *' Sruti 
says in whona is space contained and thoroughly 
containeci. He replies, verily he is that Aksbar 0 
Gargu whom the Brahmins speak of as subtle and 
great.” Here is a doubt whether Akshar means a 
letter or God. The agreements in favour of the 
former sense or that Akshar is ordinarily known 
to mean a letter and Shruti declares the universe 
as contained in Om letter. But Akshar really sig- 
nifies God because he contains all that is contained 
in space.” Commenting on Sutra 24 of the 2Ed 
Pada, Sankarcharya writes : “ VisJmnar is the 
Supreme Spirit, because He is the soul of all. 
Agni shall also be used in the sense of the Supreme 
Spirit.” The great law giver Manu says at the end 
of his famous work: Some call him Agni, others 
Manu and Prajapati many name him Indra and 
Prana, others the eternal Brahm.” 

Gentlemen, you must have been tired by my 
frequent quotations from Shastras and other works 
but that was unavoidable^^wing to the importance 
of the subject. The whole fabric of the Vedic 
faith is based on the rock of this truth and 
any number of quotation brought forward to 
fortify it are not amiss. Iiet me also state it 
that our views on the subject though apposed 
to those of Professor Max Muller, derive sup- 
port from the quotations given by me. He says 
that in the Vedas different deities have no defined 
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position given to them. None is always first and 
none is always last. Now to my mind this admis- 
sion is proof of the truth of Swami Dayanand’s 
position. I need not coin new words to name and 
explain the fact. Our explanation is simple. The 
names of all the deities are the names of one 
Supreme Being and therefore there can be no sub- 
ordination and one name to the other. Ail the 
names are first and ad last. To me it sppears 
that the learned Professor has also gob glimmerings 
of Truth. He writes at the end of the chapter 
which I have already quoted ; You see this is as 
beautiful and in some respects as true as Psalms 
and we iknow that there never was such a Beva 
or God or such a thing as Varuna. We know, it is 
a there name meaning originally “ covering or all 
embracing ” which was applied to the visible gtarry 
sky and afterwards by a process perfectly intelligible 
developed into the name of a being endowed with 
human and saperhuman gualities." A little farther 
on ** Only let us be careful in the use of that 
phrase, it is mere name. Hvery name was origin- 
ally meant for some thing : only it often failed to 
ex{H^s and then became a weak or empty name 
wbat we then call a mere name. So it was with 
these names of Vedic Gods. They were all meant 
to express Beyond, the Invisible behind *h« 
visiblej the infinite within the finite, the Super- 
ntitoral above tbe natural. Divine Omnipresent and 
©janipibient. They failed in expressing what by its 
very* nature mtffit always remain inexpressive. But 
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that Inexpressible itself remained and in spite of all 
these failures, it never succumbed or vanished from 
the minds of the ancient thinkers and poets, but 
always called for new and better names nay calls for 
them even now and will call for them to the very 
end of Man’s existence upon earth.” Gentlemen 
here is a partial admission. The Professor seems 
to admit that the names of the Vedic Gods were 
meant to express the invisible, the infinite and the 
supernatural'. Swami Dayanand contends that 
they meant the invisible as well as the visible forces 
of nature which the Professor calls Gods but Swami 
names Devatas in the sense in which Yaska uses the 
words. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to defend Swami 
Dayanand and his commentary though they stand in 
no need of defence from a weak man like myself. 
I believe that his discovery of the key to the 
interpretation of the times and that if you realise it 
once and work with heart within and God overhead, 
it will produce momentous results not only in the 
life of the Hindu nation but in the history of the 
world. I see signs of the spiritual renaissance of 
the world through India. May the forecast be true 
and may the members of the Ary a Samaj justify it 
by their conduct. 



Sir Dlnshav Edolji Waolia 




SIR DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA 

The small community of Parsees that settled in- 
Western India one thousand two hundred years ago- 
has made ample compensation to the land of its adop-^ 
tion for the generous hospitality that it received,, 
when driven from its own native land by the rage of 
religious persecution. The members of this ancient 
race are to-day among the foremost pioneers of com- 
meroial'expansion, and leaders of thought and social 
reform. To their other contributions to the material 
fitod intellectual life of the land must be added the 
unique distinction of having enriched its public life 
by the labour of love of some of the greatest patriots 
of the day. What shall we say of the Grand Old 
Han of India, full of honours and age,siill breathing 
benediction upon the country that he has loved so 
long and served so well ? Does any one need to be 
reminded of the uncrowned King of Bombay, the ' 
brilliant Sir P.M- Mehta? Who can forget Mr. now 
Sir Dinshaw :Edulji Wacha, the deep financier, the 
Todar Mall of the Bombay Presidency ? In these 
pages we shall recount the glories of ihe last of his* 
trinity of Parsee patriots, his many achievements in 
local and imperial politics, his Congress eminence and 
his reputation as one who distinguised himself before 
the Welby Commission by his ability and lucidity 
in marshalling facts and figures. He has been a 
keen Congressman, and was one of the Secretaries- 
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of tbe Allahabafl Convention Committee. His per- 
sonal character is found to consist of such genial 
elements that it can be said of him that he was 
formed in the prodigality of nature, so diverse and 
rich and manifold are they. At an age when most 
Indians begin to feel the rapid advance of time, he 
maintains the vigour and elasticity of mind of youth. 
There is no one to-day in public life in India who 
can bear comparison with him in the multitude of his 
activities and in the completeness with which he goes 
through them. In addition to the vast stores of 
knowledge and experience which he has accumulated 
by patience, and industry on ail matters connected 
with Indian finance in all its departments, he revels 
in the study of the politics and commerce of foreign 
lands. No better example of the depth and varied 
nature of the information that he has acquired can be 
given than the elaborate lecture that be delivered on 
October 14, 1908, before the Graduates’ Association 
of Bombay, on the subject of “ Tbe Science of Com- 
merce and Economics.” As the Times of India says, 
” His theme is not now, but he presented it with a 
wealth of illustrations and cogent arguments that 
must be most agreeable even to those familiar with 
the advantages to be derived from a coarse of ins- 
truction in business economics." 

Unlike most men he is not morbidly conscious 
of the harden of honours with which he has been 
los^ed. ’ Simple, gracious, gentle alike to great smd 
small, he is withal one of the most uncompromising 
and sseruest of men', when any question of principle 
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is involved on which he is required to take a firm 
stand. He may not be unaptly termed the Indian 
Aristides, so holy and strong is his indignation 
against corruption and laxity of administration. 

It was on 2nd August 1844 that Dinsbaw Eduiji 
Wacba was born. His father belonged to a good 
middle class Parsi family and was engaged in trade. 
In his fourteenth year he became a pupil of the 
Elphinstone Institute, where he continued four 
years. In October 18S8 he entered Elphinstone 
College, then under the management of Dr, John 
Harkness who was assisted by a brilliant professorial 
staff. The College education was of considerable 
benefit to him, and his conduct won for him the 
commendation of Sir Alexander Grant, a Professor 
of his College, who spoke of him as having a 
‘‘gentlemanly pleasing deportment.”' Before he 
could fin sh his course, his father took him from the 
College and placed him under himself on his own 
commerical business. He was for a while employed 
in the Bank of Bombay and afterwards in the firm 
of Messrs. Brodie and Wilson, thus laying deep the 
foundations of his financial acuman. He is at present 
in the Cotton industry of Bombay, in the capacity of 
managing agent of Morarji Gokuldas and Sholapur 
Mills. 

With his keen ardour he took part in the public 
life of his city, such as it was in the days before the 
founding of the Indian National Congress. He was 
for seven years the ablest assistant of Mr. Malabaii 
in the work of editing The Indian Specfafor to, the 
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columns of which he coHfcributed many brilliant arti- 
cles on the burning questions of the day. He derived 
his inspiration and knowledge from Mr. R, Knight 
Maclean, the famous Editor of the Jiombap Qagetie 
who performed in those days the work of keeping a 
vigilant eyeover the vagaries of admiinstration. Mr. 
Maclean’s contributions on the land revenne, opium, 
and inam commission, and almost in ail financial and 
economic problems, kindled Mr. Wacha’s youthful 
•enthusiasm in the same direction ano led him to 
master the intricacies. 

His fearless criticism of municipal admini.stratiou 
in his city brought him «o prominence, and his abili- 
ties were utilised to the fullest extent when he enter- 
ed the Corporation to represent the Fort Ward of 
Bombay. He has obtained a complete graspof muni- 
cipal problems and he is on one or other of the many 
committees of the Corporations. He has had many a 
keen fight with the commissioner, and has fearlessly 
discharged his duties without the suspicion of 
personal rancour. 

He was one of those five Indian gentlemen who 
■gave evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure in 3.897 and the fullest conii- 
decce was reposed in him by the Indian public, as 
seen by the fact that he was chosen by the Bombay 
Presidency Association and by that following 
resolution passed by the Indian Hational Cong- 
ress, held in December, 3896 : “ That this 

Congress desire to place on record its sense of 
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satisfaction at the delegation by the Bombay Ptesi* 
dency Association of Mr. Diashaw Bdaiji Wacha, 
Joint General Secretary of the Congress, to give 
evidence before the Boyal Commission on Eixpendi- 
tnre, and the Congress has fall confidence that Mr. 
Wacha will give accurate and adeqnate expres- 
sion to its views on the qaestions which form the 
•subject of enquiry.” 

From the very commencement of the Indian 
ITational Congress in 1886, he has been identified 
with it and his masterly speeches on the Congress 
platform are replete with the stores of knowledge 
which he has gath*red during years of patient toil. 
In 1895 he was chosen President of the Provincial 
Conference held at Belgaum where he broadly 
surveyed in his inaugural address the financial con- 
dition. Mr. Wacha reached the zenith of his glory, 
having been appointed President of the Bombay 
Corporation without any anxiety on his part to 
secure the coveted position which could only be 
adorned by a man of such brilliant parts. A greater 
honour by far than this was conferred upon him 
when the choice of the Presidentship of the Calcutta 
Congress in 1901 fell upon him. It is now a 
historical fact with what conspicuous ability he 
•discharged the high functions of that onerons office. 
The Times of India recognized that he is a man of 
an “ indefatigable energy that would be conspicuous 
in New York” and that be showed “ an indifference 
to place and distinction very unusual in this 
'Country.” 
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The many and varioaa activities, which havefille4 
his time even to overflowing can be best desoribecl 
in his own words in stating his qualifications to give 
evidence before the Welby Commission In 1897. 

“ I am, besides being the Honorary Secretary of 
the Bombay Presidency Association, honorary joint 
General Secretary of the Indian National Cong- 
ress, and a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. I am also the Managing Agent of a 
large and flourishing Cotton Mill and a member of 
the managing committee of the Bombay Mill 
Owner’s Association. For many years past I have 
employed my leisure hours in^the study and dis- 
cussion of public afiEairs, specially on finance and 
economic subjects, and have regularly contributed 
to the local press many articles on these subjects. 
I have also taken, and am still taking, an active 
part on the many public movements in the city. 
At the annual sittings of the Indian National Coo- 
gresa I have made speeches on military expenditure 
from time to time as well as on such topics as 
cotton duties, income-tax, exchange compensaticai 
and so forth. Similarly I have .taken part as 
Beoretary of the Bombay Provincial Conference, 
witioh annually meets in some prominent tovra in 
the Presidency and have addressed at such on tibe 
erpai^edLegislidfive Councils, on the way in whi<h 
provinci^ budgets are discussed thereat, and on other 
matters, inoloding the revenue Irom the drink traffic. 
On the latt», question, to which I have devoted close 
attention, I wrote a secies of articles in the 
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Qazette which I afterwards reprinted in pamphlet' 
form, c ipiea of which were forwarded to the Bombay 
Government, theGovernmentof India, and the Secre- 
tary of State. In my honor-trycapacity as toe Secretary 
of the Bombay Branch of the Anglo-Indian Temper- 
ance Association, I memorialized the Government, 
pointing out the evils of their escise system, and criti- 
cized as Secretary of the Presidency Association, the 
MonraBill, which the entire Presidency condemned. 

I alsois->ned a pamphlet on the bnrning q lestion of 
agricnitaral distress, and the impoverished co'idition 
of the Indian peasantry, chiefly basing my critcism 
on the official facts embodied in the report of the 
condition of the people, published on tne eve of 
Lord Daflerin’s departure. 1 have taken a leading 
part at meetings of the Bomba v Mill-Owner's 
Association and have spoken on questions affecting 
the Cotton Industry. Last year I contributed to 
the Times of India a series of letters on the growth 
of Bevenue and expenditure of the Bombay Munici- 
pality, and I have been oontinaally contributing 
articles to the press on Imperial finances.” 

This brief account of the manifold activities of an 
expert on finance would be incomplete, if it were not 
enlarged by a citation of his views on many of the 
questions which have occupied his attention. He is 
convinced like other Indian patriots that “ it is ho 
doubt, highly essential for the economic adminis- 
tration of the Empire that its finances should be 
closely looked into and steadily watched, especially 
in India, where the people have no direct voices, in 
31 
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oheebiog or controlling 'it.” It ie simply unrea~ 
sonable to expect that the finance minister or even 
the Viceroy would be as keenly interested in the 
proper expenditure of the tax payers’ money as the 
tax-pajers themselvee who have now “no tfiective 
voice in the Oonnols of the Empire.” The present 
financial machinery is entirely inadequate as there 
is really no constitutional check upon the vagaries- 
of the executive who can carry through any 
Budget. “ It is true that under the expanded 
legislative Councils, both Provincial and Imperial, 
there are a few non-official members who are 
indirectly elected as the representatives of the 
people. Their presence in the Council is most 
valuable. They are mostly leading men who have 
devoted much attention to financial matters, and u;e 
in a position to represent the taxpayers’ points of 
view ; but, after all, their criticism cannot he 
considered effective so long as they are debarred 
from bringing motions for the curtailment of 
^peoditure in a Budget and dividing the Council 
thereon. There is a consensus of opinion on the 
8Ub}ect among Indians that this privilege should be 
conceded, and isabsolutely need^.” It is felsthat 
if leadihg corporations at Bombay, Calcutta, and 
I^Stidras, and the various local and district boards, are 
allowed to discuss and vote their respective budgets 
there could be no reason for withholding the same 
privilege, which is still more needed, at Budgets in 
the Imperial and Provincial Legislative Counoils.”^ 
** It has however, been alleged that anch concesniims 
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might sometimes defeat Government, which is not 
desirable. This allegation carries its own refutation. 
S’or, as a matter of fact, under the standing rules 
the Government has always an official majority, 
and if such a thing happens as the defeat of the 
Government it shows that there must be an over- 
whelming case made out by the non-official members 
to lead to such a division. 

“ It is also very desirable in connection with the 
Budget in the Viceregal Council that its Members, 
as well as a few outside public bodies like the Cham- 
bers of Commerce and recog'nized Associations, 
should be supplied with copies of the Civil and 
Military estimates, which contain the details of the 
revenue and expenditure of each province, before 
the Budget is brought forward. At present they are 
not accessible to the Members or to such bodies.” 

“The Financial statement is also subjected tb 
criticism, as the revised estimates exceed the Budget 
estimates, and the accounts are generally better 
than tbe revised estimates it would seem, that 
apart from Budget estimates even the revised 
estimates are not yet so carefully prepared as they 
should be. Bearidg in mind that these estimates 
are made before a month or so before the accounts 
for the financial year are closed. I am of opinion 
that there should be no such striking Variations bet- 
ween them and the actuals as they are revealed.” 

On the subject of Exchange Compensation Allow- 
ance, he expressed himself as follows before tbe 
"Welby Commission: — “There was absolutely no 
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season for fibe Indian Governiuwnt to impose on the 
one hand a further burden on the tax-payers, and 
on the other siinaltaneoosly give more to those who 
are already in iht* enjoyment <jf very liberal salaries 
— salaries which cannot be paralleled in any part of 
the civilized world. That there was no legal obliga. 
tion to allow thin compensatton has been fully 
admitted by the Government of Ind.a, and specially 
at the expense of the tax payers, as if they did not 
snfier also from the burden of exubange as if ttiey 
did not contribute to help the state to cover the loss 
arising irom it. But o> jectionibie as it is there is 
QO Validity even in the reason assigned, namely, 
that Civil and Military Officers have felt it a great 
haurdship to remit monies home, for maintenance 
and education of their familie- in England. In the 
^rst place tne Government is not bound to take 
this plea into consideration. The natent economic 
fact of the increased parcnaning power of gold 
an^tus to have been entirely ignored. If the officers 
,^ve less sovereigns to remit for ths equivalent in 
xnpees, their families are able to buy more of all 
.■demesne goods. It will be seen that the prices of 
almost all articles of domesci'S consamption and 
wiring apparel have greatly fallen since 1884 
#3^' my enquiry since mv arrival in London woald 
deeip^fio inform one that house rent even in so dear 
a place .as London has fallen, In the teeth of theie 
facts, it was a gross act of injastioe to the Indian 
tax-payer to impose fjresh burdens on him for' the 
sake of the setme^ Nothing has created greaks^ 
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dissatisfaction than this measure — arbitrary and 
worthy only of oriental despotism, regardless of the 
famine-stricken condition of the people, rather than 
that of a just Government as the Government of 
India purports to be. But for this there would hav& 
been no necessity to reimpose the import duty on 
merchandise, and the sooner this financial injastice- 
is removed the better.” 

He contended before the Welby Commission that 
the increase in expenditure and the consequent finan- 
cial embarrassments were to be ascribed principally 
to the enormous growth of military expenditure It is 
the scheme of amalgamation of 1889 which made the 
Indian Army uniform in all respecis with the English 
army that has le^ to the growth in military expendi- 
ture. As Mr. Waona pointed out in his speech 
delivered before the Seventh Session of the Indian 
National Congress held at Nagpur ; “ It was virtually 
a partnership transaction, as was observed by the 
late Prof. Fawcett in which the stronger and the 
richer partner successfully managed to foist on the 
weaker and the poorer, burdens which really did noi 
belong to tter. Before 1864 and 1885 they btadi 
increnised it (military expenditure) by five crores. 
Since the days of the Second Afghan War of unhappy 
memory, there has been no limit to that growth.” 
The burden of milit.iry charges has increased in con- 
sequence of changes made “ in the organization of 
the British army, changes made entirely, it may be 
said, from Imperial considerations, in which Indian 
interests have not been consulted or advanced". It i» 
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sot necessary io mestion in this conneciioa the 
facts and Sgareshy which Mr. Wacha proves his cise 
to the hilt. The frontier wars have enormoosly 
added to the weight of taxation which the poor 
people of India have to bear with nncompiaining 
patience. “ The military tax eaters at Simla, who 
eagerly pant, for promotions, decorations, and kudos 
besides, do not leave a stone uninrned under one pre- 
text or another to push forward what is euptiemisti- 
oally termed the scientific frontier ’* a visionary 
frontier leading nowhere, but ever plunging the 
country into greater and greater financial embarrass- 
ments.” The practical suggestions that he made 
before the Welby Couiraiasioo with regard to 
military expenditure are : — (1) That the military 
expenditure must 1)6 materially reduced and (2| 
The costly foreign agency must be gradually re- 
placed by an economical native agency, and a fair 
share of the expenditure must be borne by the United 
]i][hgdom for interests the great moral and material 
drain of this alien agency which the country has 
been witn^ing for years past. 

On the appointment of charges his opiniims 
may fee summed up in these words: — (1) That in re- 
ference to all charges which are incurred for 1(he 
common ipt^ests both of England and India, it is jast 
and mj^^i^tthat England should bear at least htdf 
of those ^id for the European agency, military and 
civil, employed in England and India. (2) That India 
should not be called upon to pay any charge crdinaty 
or extraordina:^ whatever in reference to all servicea 
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■which India may be called upon to render to England 
unless India was directly interested, and chat in such 
^ase the chirges should also be equally borne by 
England and India (3) That Indian afi^irs mast 
be kept within the natural boundaries o! India, 
and she should not be dragged into those matters 
outside those boundaries, and made to , pay their 
cost. (4) That if India is to be treated as a part- 
ner which she is not in any sense at present, she 
-should share all the benedt acorning from partner- 
ship. 

The Public Service Commission made certain re- 
commendations which, although they did not do 
/•full justice to our claims to higher and more ex- 
tended employments in the higher grades of the 
public service, have been practically ignored. 
Speaking on a resolution of the 17th Session of 
The Indian National Congress, held at Madras, 
he said that “ the higher appointments are given 
in a considerably large proportion to natives. They 
say that a certain number of appointments 
should be always held by the English for effici- 
ently superintending the administration of the 
country. We are willing that such fair number 
of appointments should be reserved. But after 
all, superintending appointments for administrative 
efficiency could only be very limited ; the remaining 
appointments should be very large. But monopolist 
as the G-overnment is, I suppose, it feels bound to 
•carry on the traditions of the Bast India Qompany 
who wove great seekers of place and power. The 
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Civ 1 Service is ooihing if not a close service of the- 
greatest monopolists of place and power in the world. 
Still more so, beoaase they are m -st^rs of the sitaa* 
tion. The Government consists solely of these mono- 
polists. Th^y are clear adepts at passing resolutions as 
to how to reserve all toe fastest and the most numer- 
ons appointments for themselves. There is again 
their coanterf^rc the India Office. Some of the retir- 
ed civilians who have safficimtly fattened herealloTr 
themselves to fatten there for at least ten years; and 
in the bargain da what they can to starve tne very 
natives of India whose salt they eat all through 
their retirement. This is the situation, gentlemen. 
Imagine the economic evil of the salaries and pen- 
nons enjoyed by this army of monopolists. Bat this 
economic stress wonld berednced if the Government 
were to act in good faith, that is, carry ont the 
declared policy of this conntiy, of diver-e charters' 
and the Qneen’s Proclamation. 

imposition of the Excise Doty of 3| per cent,, 
oh ‘cotton fabrics niannfactnred in this country is felt, 
as' a ^ievons injnstice and a resolution of ihe 
Almmdabad Oongress earnestly prayed that the 
Government wonld be pleased to take the matter 
ihtocdnsfderation and repeal thednty at an early. date: 

Excise I>uty was imposed not for revenue 
pnrpos^’lMlt to please those philistines the Manches- 
ter mahnieiiilnxhrs, because they have got something 
like 117 v<^ in the 'Emno of Oornmons. Gentlemen,, 
as % as India is cdhimtned, whichever ministry is 
in ‘powfet--^vdhethnr‘‘ liberal* d* conservative— ^thejr^ 
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invariably sacrifice her interests for the benefit of 
the Manchester manafactnrers, because their vote- 
is so powerful. The Editor of the Times of India 
says that it is but right and proper that the 
English public should know what Indian public 
opinion is on this question, and how keenly 
Indians feel the apparent injustice of this imposi- 
tion. They say it is for protection. But, where 
is the protection, we ask ? We asked that ques- 
tion eight years ago when the duty was imposed 
and we are still waiting for the answer. There are 
30 crores worth of piece goods annually imported 
from Lancashire, but against this quantity we have- 
no such goods to compete, for practically all the- 
Indian piece goods are of coarser make. They 
belong to counts ranging from 1 lo 20 or from 20 to- 
24, whereas all the goods that come here from 
Manchester are above 20 or what they call usually 
32 medium, ranging from 24 to 36. As far as the 
average 32 million is concerned India weaves very 

liitle of this quality The revenue derived from 

this imposition amounts to about Bs. 17 lakhs a mere 
fiea-bite. These Bs. 17 lakhs have annual. y been 
taken as duty from the Weaving-Mills of Bombay 
and Ahmedabad during the last 8 > ears. Practically 
it means that this amount of 1-36 crores has gone 
out of the pockets of the Indian tax-payers into the 
pockets of the Government of India for no purpose- 
whatever.” 

We have given quotations from some of the 
speeches of Mr. Wacha on the various highly techni- 
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•cal 8ub|ect8 of finance and revenue, but no one could 
form an adequate idea of the wealth of his informa- 
tion who has not devoted a considerable time to the 
study of such questions. He is still alive among us, 
pursuing his occupation with the placid serenity, of a 
conscientious mind, ever alive to the varying needs of 
a complicated situation, and it is devoutiy hoped that 
he will be with us for many years to come, blessed 
with strength and faith to work for the political 
advancement of our land. A public man in this 
country cannot command any other reward than the 
applause of his countrymen and, above all, the ap- 
probation of his own conscience, the silent monitor 
within him. Mr. Wacha has the full assurance that 
his countrymen owe him a deep debt of gratitude 
for his services, and we are equally confident that he 
•enjoys the approval of his conscience, the higoest 
reward that is given to the jaoblest and purest of 
men to obtain. In recognition of his patriotic 
•services he was elected by his countrymen as a non- 
•offioial member of the Bombay Legislative Council. 

The untimely demise of Mr. Hokhale and that of 
Mr. Mehta found the moderate party of Indian politics 
•in Bomoay without a powerful leader. Mr. Wacha 
whOj.by natural inclinations and temperament, was 
never mtsnded to be in the limelight of leadership was 
obliged to step into the place made void by the 
removal of the two illostrious leaders. He succeeded 
to the place of the late Mr. G-okhalein tne Imperial 
Legislative Goupcil aR4 with his powerful mastery of 
lasts and figures aud an,6lpqa&noe which could easily 
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|)oar ilself ai; the xate of 200 words per minate, it is no 
wonder that he has made himself a conspicaons figure, 
fit to be called the worthy mantlewearer of that 
Master of Council debate Mr. G-oknale. It is true that 
at times he runs counter to popular opinions, as may- 
be seen from his speech on the exodus debate where 
the unfortunate line of argument he adopted offended 
the feelings of not a few of his admirers. But 
Mr. Wacha, though asatelite through life modulating 
his opinions on those of a powerful personality, 
had never learnt the art of trimming his views to 
popular taste nor set his sails to catch the passing 
breeze of popularity. What he feels he would ooldly 
give out, though thereby he would run the risk of 
losing the good opinion of bis fellow-countrymen. 
The G-overnment bad lately come to recognize the 
sterling worth of the Parsee patriot by conferring 
upon him the title of knighthood. Some would have 
wished that following the example of Mr. Gokhale, 
he would have shunned the title and would have 
been content with a mere “Mr.'’ As has been already 
said, Mr. Wacha is in such matters guided by his 
own convictions rather than by the opinions of others. 
Now that the whole country is passing through au 
■acute political crisis, it is gratifying to find Mr. Wacha 
standing in the forefront of the nationalist party in 
their straggle for self-government within the Empire. 
Under his leadership, the Bombay Presidency Associ- 
ation as the premier political body in India, has 
boldly stood for popular freedom and Bombay, which 
■has always stood aloof from the storm and stress of 
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political arena, has now thrown itself heart and soul, 
into the new struggle for political emano pation j 
relegating Bengal into a place of secondary import- 
ance. The active a8.«ociation of Mr. Wacha with 
this propaganda is one of the mo-tgratifs ing features, 
of new situation. T wo Parai leaders of the illustrious 
trio have passed away and Mr. Wacha stands t i-day 
the sole remnant of a glorious body and it is the ear- 
nest wish of every Indian that he would live lung to 
the honour and glory of the motherland as did live 
the illastrions Dadabhoy and Pherczeshah. 

THE INDIAN CUEBENCY QUESTION 
{Madras Oongf€ss,1898) 

Mr. President, Ladies and G-entlemen. — The 
Besointion which has been entrusted to me runs as 
follows : 

(a) That, having regard to fact that thf principal 
cause of the loss by exchange is the steady growth, 
in the demands on India for expenditure in England 
this Congress is of opinion that any artificial device 
for meeting that loss either by changing the curren. 
cy at a heavy cost or contracting the internal cur- 
rency must add to the pressure on Indian’s monetary 
r^urces and to her trading disadvantage. 

(6) That the only reil relief lies in carrying out 
practically the principle, affirmed bv competent 
authorities, England bearing an eguitable share 
of that expenditure. 

That the COi^reBS regrets that, save *Mr. 
Bomesh Ohunder Dutt end Mr. Merwauaji Basstanaji 
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•couipeteali and qualified Indian representatives have 
Bot yet been invited as witnesses to represent tbe 
Indian view of matters on the sabjeot which now 
-engages the attention of the Garrf*ncy Committee 
of which Sir Henry Fowler is the President. 

(d) That the President be authorized to request 
Sir W. Wedderburn, Chairman of the British 
Congress Committee, to communicate this itesoln- 
tion to Sit Henry Fowler, Chairman of the 
‘Cunency Committee in London. 

From the Resolntion that I have jnst read out to 
you, it will no doubt be readily understood how 
important is this subject of currency at the present 
moment and how far-reaching is in its effects, 
intimately bound up as it is with the whole economic 
•situation of a country so vast as India. When you 
reflect on the fact that the welfare of the people of 
a country greatly depends on its economic conditions 
of which currency is tine of the most potent, you 
will, I dace say, readib' admit the influence such 
a condition exerts not only on the material prosperity 
of the population as a whole, but on that of each 
unit composing it. Ton may, therefore, easily realise 
what is it to alter the established currency of a 
country like India with its three hundred millions 
of people. Practically, its effects have influence on 
each unit of those millions. They affect you and 
-they affect me. {Hear hear.) But though each indi- 
vidual feels their influence, he is not able to prove 
4he cause or causes to the root. Highly lechnioal as 
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this sohject of carrenoy is, it is obTious that the 
diflBLcuIty of apprehending it lies in its manifold 
aspects. But technical thougn it be, I hope not to 
tire your patience while I am decanting on it, or 
naake you go to sleep. I cannot say that I will keep 
you quite enlivened as our .friends Mr. Khaparde 
{chters) did yesterday fay his humorous speech in 
connexion with the retrogressive policy of our rulers 
in the matter of Local Self-Government. Currency 
in the first place, is rather too serious a subject to 
be trifled with, and in the second place, it will not 
lend itself to humour. 

I shall at the outset recall to your mind, as briefly 
as possible, the history of the currency legislation 
during the last five years and then survey the 
situation as revealed by the evidence recorded before 
the Committee of which Sir Henry Fowler is the 
President. Iianies and Gentlemen, from the very 
day that the new currency nostrum, oflBcially known 
as the Amended Coinage Act of 1893, was enacted 
as law within half an hour by the Legislature at 
Simla, without any of the representatives of the 
people being summoned for the occasion, it has often 
occurred to me that the Government of India 
and the services were entirely going wrong on this 
•question. We have among us a native proverb, at 
least on my side of< India, that when the stomach 
is in disorder it fe the head that is complained of. 
While the stomach is aching the head is needlessly 
accused. iX>mghUr), Precisely in the same way. 
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-the disease, Ladies and Gentlemen, is not currency 
at all, but the Home Charges. It is misleading for 
the Government and its high officials to avert that 
it is the instability of exchange ■which has disturbed 
the finances for many a year past ; and that the 
great divergence between the value of gold and 
silver is the cause of that instability. In their 
opinion, that cause could only be removed by 
altering the currency. Everything would under 
that circn mstance go right. The financial embar- 
rassments would be a thing of the past and 
prosperity would return to the State. But the 
authorities entirely ignored the fact that exchange 
would never be a disturbing factor were the 
gold obligations of the Government non-existent.. 
Exchange was only the result of those obli- 
gations. The obligations th emselves are the primary 
cause, the fountain and origin, of the great evils to 
be relieved for which they loudly insist upon a 
change of currency. You all know what is a patent 
fact, that these gold obligations have now mounted 
up to nearly 17 million sterling, (Hear, hear.) 
There has been for years past a steady growth in 
the demand made on India by the Home Govern- 
ment for expenditure incurred in England. But 
before I dilate on this question of the Home Charges 
which alone, I repeat, are the root of the present 
financial difficulty, and not currency, I trust you 
will bear with me for a few moments while I 
■endeavour to call to your mind the history of the 
Currency legislation since 26th June 1893. 
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Iti was on that fate:al dav that the uLier Caccency 
Act, which for many a year past had worked most 
smoothly, most aatomatioally, and to the gcfatest 
welfare of the people, was superseded by an amended 
one whereby the mints were entirety closed to the free 
coinsige of silver. All tne economic evils from which 
the people at large and the banking and mercantile 
communities have suffered and are suffering since that 
event, owe their origin to that measure which has 
often been characterised, and in my opinion jnstly 
characterised, as the crime of 26th June 1893.” 
(Hear, Hear.) As I observed at one of the previous 
Congresses, that legislation was purely the off-spring 
of panic. We have had more than one piece of panic 
legislation, of a most mischievous ana obnoxious 
character (Hear, heart since that date ; but this parti- 
cular euactment was the result of the econ imic panic 
which has seized the Government of India and of 
which, it seems, it has not yet ridden itself. With- 
out oaring to carefully diagnose the true complaint, 
the Government jumped to the conclusion that it 
was tne great disparity between silver and gold 
which created all the fioaucial distnrbance. It, 
-therefore, straightway forged a new Currency Act 
and passed it in half-an-hour, with merely the 
sembianoe of a debate, while there was not a single 
represenljative of the people to explain the popular 
view of that measure. Had there b^en such repre- 
sentatives they might have informed the Liegislature 
of the immense mischief that eitaotmeat wf« certain 
to create and the dislocation of the trade it would 
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bring in its train. How the great staple mannfac- 
tures and industries suffered, how exports contracted, 
how confidence was shaken, and how suspense and 
anxiety for months prevailed, are now all matters of 
history. The Government, frightened merely by 
ihe rumour of what the Treasury of the United 
States might do in connexion with the Sherman 
Act, thought that silver would depreciate farther 
and that exchange would riiie lower than even 
a shilling, bringing about an T deficit ; 

However, the unwise and ill-considered step was 
taken, in spite of the protest of the whole country 
save the selfish services and the interested members 
of the Gold Defence Association, led by Sir James 
Mackay. The principal object of the measure was to- 
induce a stable ratio, such >as would remain steady 
somewhere at 16 pence. But it was soon discovered 
that no such stability could be imparted and no such 
ratecould be maintained. It was fondly entertained 
by the currency prodigies at head-quarters that the 
immediate effect of the closure of the mints would be 
a diminution of the imports of silver. But to their 
intense disappointment that hope was not realised. 
The very first trouble which exercised their mind was 
the continued importation of the metal. The average 
in the four years following was only half a orore 
below the normal average of the thirty-five years 
previous, namely, 7 crores. This important fact 
proved the failure of the measure. Exchange ruled 
as under after the date of the closure : — 
at 14. 5 pence in 1893-4 
13.10 „ in 1894-6 
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at 13.63 pence in 1895-6 
„ 14 48 „ in 1896-7 
Silver coaid nut be shut out. * In my opinion it 
never could be shut out, however stringent and 
prohibitive Jegislation might be. As you all know 
India is the sink of silver. Prom time immetuoriar 
it has absorbed the white metal and will continue to 
absorb it though it may for a time be artificially 
shut out. It has been found to be the most suitable 
metal for all economic as well as domestic purposes. 
It is a fundamental axiom of economists that 
currency should not be of a material which is not 
suitable and conveuient to the people. Only the 
other day Sir B. Giffen, in his able criticism on 
tne Government of India’s proposal, in the Mconomie 
lournal for October last, emphasised that fundamen- 
tal proposition, Lord Bothschild has been of the 
same opinion. Ht-nce to shut out silver from India 
is simply a hopeless task. It will be purely Sisyphean 
in its character. The sooner, therefore, the currency 
quacks cure themselves of, this craze to boycott silver 
jfrom this ancient country the better. {Hear, hear). 
But when they found that silver could not be 
shut out and that exchange, in spite of the closure 
of the minlas, went downward and downward sill at 
<»ie moment it almost reached one shilling. They 
thought df another panacea, equally futile. The 
next melksare was the Gold Bill which Sir James 
Westland thought would stimulate the inflow of 
gold. Bui as tue fates would have it, no sooner 
Was this precious measure, the offspring of that 
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^reat financial paragon, {Laughter) passed into 
iaw, than it became abortive — a dead letter on 
the Statute-book. It was pronounced to be an 
.abortion from the very first. And the thing had 
to be quietly buried without shedding one tear over 
it, for not many ounces of gold were offered at the 
Treasuries, and the bankers laughed heartily in their 
sleeves at that impotent attempt to prop up exchange 
(Hear, hear)). Meanwhile, there intervened the 
troubles of the famine first and of the pestilence 
later on. Expedition, again, beyond the natural 
boundaries of the country, were organized on the 
flimsiest of flilnsy pretexts. The combined influences 
nf these events were most embarrassing to the 
finances. Whilst they were in the midst of these 
physical and economic troubles, a ray of hope was 
.offered by two great Western Stales. France and 
the United States suggested a proposal for re-open- 
ing of the mints under certain conditions. One 
of those conditions was that the ratio snould 
be maintained at 15J. That, of course, was out 
of the question. But the question of the ratio 
alone should not have caused the contemptuous rejec- 
tion of the proposal as a whole, calculated as it was 
4o bring about some definite solution of the silver 
difficulty. By hook or by crook, the Indian Govern- 
ment had worked itself into a frame of mind which 
oojuld not accept anything which went to rehabilitate 
silver. . Gold and gold alone was determined upon as 
the panacea for the state of affairs which their own 
economic policy of years had ultimately induced^ 
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Thus, the Governiuent gave a nonposthumas to the 
proposal. la my personal opinion it was an excellent 
one which, had it been well considered and adopted 
after reasonable modifications, might have by thia 
time fairly solved onr difficnlties That was another 
grave blunder in matters of currency. Even such an 
apologist of the Government of India as the 'Pioneer 
pointed out the error and expostulated on its 
summary rejection That it was a huge blunder was 
further confirmed by Lord Bothschild on his evidence 
the other day before the Currency Committee 
{Hear, hear,) This was the third stage of the 
Governmental failure to induce stability in exchange. 

Meanwhile the aggressive border expedition, the 
famine and the pestiLnce combined to exhaust the 
cash balances. They went down consid rably below 
the normal figure, causing severe stringency in the 
momentary market against which the entire Indian 
and Anglo-Indian community raised a cry. While 
this was the prevalent oonditiou of affairs, the master 
.mind of Sir James Westland was busy manufactur- 
ing another nostrum to relieve the county of its 
so-called Currency embarrassments. He conceived,, 
what be thought was a most happy and practical 
idea, of entirely divorcing the Rupee from the 
bollion, whereby the value of the former could be 
artificially raised beyond its intrinsic worth and at 
the samfr' time the gold standard passed under the 
Amended Coinage Act of 1898 could be forced . by 
gradually melting down the reserve Rupee in the 
Treasury, ^that so ^posterous a scheme, fraught 
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with economic evils of greater magnitude than 
those wrought by the previous measure, should have 
•at all been proposed passes beyond comprehension ! 
No sooner was it officially given out than it rais- 
•ed an emphatic protest from all quarters. There 
was not a single apologist of that measure to 
bless it. Its absurdity and mischievous effect, if 
it passed, were seen through. It became the sub- 
ject of the most hostile criticism in the press 
and in the banking and the commercial circles 
(Sear, hear.) But James thought he was, at the 
close of his financial career, achieving a most 
wonderful miracle in the currencv — a miracle which 
would enable the Indian G-overnment to roll in 
wealth in future expunge that official and canting 
phrase “ low exchange ” from future financial state- 
ments, and assist him to retire in a blaze of glory 
(Laughter). Little did he think of tiie storm that 
would rage round that pet measure, and little did 
he know how much unrest and dissatisfaction the 
very pronouncement of it would create in all parts of 
she country. Tne divorce of the rupee from silver has 
already appreciated that coin, beyond its intrinsic 
worth. It is now valued at about 45 per cent higher. 
So that practically the Rupee not the honest Rupee 
which the Legislature has defined. Its value bears no 
proportion to the standard weight. It is something 
«l8e. The evils of this dishonest Bupee are patent 
to yon all and I need not dilate on them. None 
has better described them than Mr. David Yule at 
the meeting of the Calcutta Bank some weeks ago. 
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But this is the preposterous proposal of the Financ* 
Minister, which is not the subject of investigation 
by that packed Committee of which Sir Henry 
Fovjler'is the Chairman. We need not anticipate 
the conciusions of that Committee, though it 
should not create any surprise if it registers the deci- 
sion at which the Indian Government has already 
arrived {Hear, hear). But, I repeat, preposterous, 
as this proposal is, and calculated as it is to create 
greater evils in the near future, it is the duty of this 
Congress to enter its emphatic protest against this 
latest currency nostrum as against any other panacea 
which may have for its object an alteration of the 
currency which, as I have said, is all right — a 
currency against which the people have never com- 
plained, a currency which in the opinion of all sound 
experts is the most suitable and convenient to the 
people of India and in every way beneficial to their 
material progress {Hear, hear^ 

This Ladies and Gentlemen, brings me to my next 
point which is the kernel of the resolution I read to 
you. I have already remarked that the India Govern- 
ment has all through gone on the wrong track, that 
there is nothing the matter with currency. What is 
wrong is the policy of the Government which for 
well-nigh a century past has gone on steadily increas- 
ing the expenditure in England on account of India. 
We are at present reaching almost the culminating 
point. The evils of the Home Charges are accumu- 
lating and aodumuiating till at last they are about to 
bring the Government and the people face to face 
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them. It has been noisily said these last ten 
jears that exchange has been the sole disturbing 
fkctor of Indian finances, that unless the exchange 
difficulty is solved there can be no relief, and that 
tie only way to obtain relief is to alter the currency. 
Gbld is the metal of Europe. India’s external trade 
isprincipally with the gold using Ci'untries. There- 
fo'e, g'>ld should be adopted. It is forgotten that- 
after all it is not the mere external trade, chiefly in 
tht hands of foreigners, that has to be looked to. We 
hae to look to the larger and more extensive 
intcnal trade, so closely connected with the 
ecoiomic condition of the cultivator and the other 
proucers who really are the backbone of the 
extenal trade {Hear, hmr.) Looked at from that 
poin of view, the proposal for a gold currency falls 
to lb ground. For consider how you may, you 
cannt help admitting, bearing in mind the poverty 
of th people and their immemorial habits and 
usage the fact that gold can never become the 
curretsy. Silver alone is suitable and convenient. 
It is ne natural currency. And therefore the 
naturaalone should ue adopted. For every thing 
artificitand unnatural must sooner or later come to 
grief, ’he ryots and other producers have already 
grievouy suffered by the atiificiality; and it would 
be a graier crime than that of 26th June 1893 to 
propose igold currency which nobody wants, save 
the selfisservices and a few interested foreigners. 

How, \ us examine this question of exchange 
which isiaid to be the dues ez machiiuz of all 
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troubles. What is this t^xfhanoc? It is simply 
this. That i»,v re.isj)!! t>f aimstaken policy the Indian 
Government ban incurn-d many a Htiilo obligation 
in gold while collecting all its revcnm* m silver 
That it discbiirg s milv\.iy imerest and j»on'.ions b 
civil and inihtarv otlicenH in goiii, and that heyom 
ibese it purchases stores and other articles in Knglanl 
which have to be paid tor in gold. That so far 
these “ Homo Charges," as the exponditnre aboB 
referred to is cal ed, art- sttadily growing. And wih 
such growing expendituri' exchange thereon gru's 
apace. The sterling liruabtie. — a portion «>f wbicKt 
is notorious is unjustly f« -.sted on India, as wa.s mde 
clear before the Welby ('emiuis-.ion by both olbial 
and Indian unofficial wtm-^ts— havesttadi y gnwn 
from 12| ludlions, which w.is the a v, rage of the ive 
years ending with 187C, tol7 miUions or thereabuts. 
And no expenditure in recent times has gysm 
faster than the military. It is iho appaling gr»th 
of the. military expenditure since 1885, when tfing 
*0 the revival of the external policy of aggr^ion 
under Lord Dufferin, there was an addition ? the 
atrength of the existing anuy by way of ).000 
European and 20,000 native troops, whic| has 
mainly to answer for the embarrassed fiitnoes, 
and next the repeated border expeditions^hich 
have entailed something like 12 orores whin 12 
years (Mmr,,kear,) 

Bat to come to the sterling obligations, '"aotic- 
aWy, these have increased to the extent of 41- 
millions while silver has been depreciating ilta gpld 
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value since 1873. It has often been proclaimed from 
the platform of the Finance Minister in Calcutta that 
every million change of sterling correspondingly en- 
tails a greater loss m exchange. That every fall of a 
penny adds over a crore to the burden of that item. 
If this be the economic fact, was it wise on the part 
of the G-o\ernmeat u£ India to have gone on adding 
to their sterling obligations from time to time, while 
silver measured by the value of gold was steadily 
declining? Oommonsense would have suggested 
one of thro.’ alternatives ; either a cessation of 
borrowing in sterling or no borrowing at all or 
borrowing in silver But, as a matter of fact, they 
have been burning tne candle at both ends. At 
one end they are under one pretext or other increas- 
ing tncir sterling obligations entailing heavier “ loss 
by exchange” so called ; while at the other they are 
incnrnng heavier expenditure wn account of border 
warfare, generally unprovoked and uncalled for. Is 
it po'sible that a country situated as India is, under 
a foreign domi nation which drains away a greater 
portion of its annual surplus of wealth, can withstand 
that burden yearly growing heavier ? {Hear, hear^ 
But this is the situation. The cry that so many 
orores of Bupees have now to be annually paid as 
the equivalent of the sterling liabilitips in a depre- 
ciated silver currency, would never have been heard 
ware it not for the policy which has entailed those 
obligations. Diminish these add protanto so many 
less number of Bupees will have to be paid for thsi 
equivalent, which is the same thing as to bring greate® 
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relief to the Treasury. The cry, I repeat, must cease^ 
with tne greater diminution in the Home Charges. 
But it should not be forgotten here that all these 
Home Charges are paid in produce. Therefore,, 
it has come to pass that with the increased burden 
of exchange, the producers of produce have to part 
with larger quantities which, however, have not 
brought t •) them any corresponding gain in their 
money value. The economic effect of these charges is 
that prices of the staple articles of exports have 
been lower. At any rate, the ryot has parted with 
his larger produce at or about the same price that he 
did twenty years ago with a less quantity. We are 
now-a-days hearing too much of this cant of larger 
exports. But a little study of the question will at 
once tell you tnat those larger exp irts, for a debtor 
country like India, mean nothing short of larger 
sacrifice of the national wealth. {Hear, hear). And 
while such is the condition of the producers they 
have artificially raised the value of the Bupee which,, 
it is superfluous to say, adds not a little to their' 
burden. Whether there is any corresponding gain 
ie problematical. Yet this important question haa 
hardly been investiigated by the Currency Committee. 

To return to the Home Charges. Those having 
reference to the military expenditure are very consi- 
derable indeed. Many of these charges have been 
protested against. I am qnite convinced that if the 
burden on account of military expenditure alone was 
reduced, a material relief would be afforded and 
India would be able to pay its way without the wsdl 
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of exchange. This military expenditure, as I have 
often observed on the Congress platform and else- 
where, is the consequen se of the policy of external 
aggression pursued by the English Government 
since the aoqnisiti m of Quetta in 1876 and the 
date of the Second Afgnan War. It is with a view 
to maintaining its supremacy in the Eist that 
England has, as the predominant partner in the 
matter of Army expenditure under the fatal 
Amalgamati <n Scheme of 1859, imposed the most 
inequitable burdens on India. These burdens have 
been inveighed against not only br this Oougreis 
and by the country at large bat by the Govern- 
ment of India itself m more than one public 
despatch. They were recounted before the 
Welby Commission. One of she latest de-patones 
submitted to that body observed as follows : “Mil- 
lions of money have been spent on increasing the 
army in India on armaments and fortifications, to- 
provide for the security of India, not against the 
domestic enemies or to prevent the incursions of the 
warlike people of adjoining countries, but to main- 
tain the supremacy of British power in the East. 
The scope of all these great and costly measures- 
reaches far beyond Indian limits and the policy 
which dictates them is an imperial policy. We^ 
claim, therefore, that in the maintenance of British 
forces in this country a just and even liberal view 
should be taken of the charges which should be 
legitimately made against Indian revenues. 
CETear, hear.) 
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It wili be thus seen that a part of the sterling 
obligation in England is unjustly foisted upon India 
while raiiitar'' expenditure grows apace regardless 
of India’s abiiitv and rega'-illes-. of the economic 
conditions of toe people It is the omubined pressure 
of these two burdens wnich have now proved too 
heavy to be borne ; and that the so-called “loss by 
exchange” IS t.ie langibi ' manifestation thereof. If 
owing to this exchange the Indian Government 
now cries aloud for an alturnatioii in the ■•inrency, 
is It nob strange for It to ignore the very rout and 
origin of that exchange ? And if the root can be 
eradicated where may be the necessity of change 
in the currency But it is most astonishing to 
observe taat the Indian Government should beat 
about the bush and attribute to silver all the faults 
which should properly be attributed to the policy 
which for yiais past is angiueming the steiling 
liabibtes of which the most inequitable and oppres- 
sive IS the military expenditure. Again to mo it is 
most astonishing that not a single official or non- 
official witness has subiuiited to the Currency Com- 
mittee thih aspect of the present situation. Perhaps 
the only non-official witness who had a perception of 
it was Sir Forbes Adam, a gentieroan of great libera- 
lism, than whom very few understand netter the real 
Indian view of this currency question. {Cheers). He is 
a name to be oonjured with. But even 8ir Forbes 
was not able to bring clearly to the notice of the 
-Committee this asplecc of the currency to which I am 
now referring. The question was asked, if the 
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currency waste remain unclisturbed, how was the hea- 
vier loss by exchange, with the greater decline in the 
gold value of silver, to be ruet ? To that is a naatter 
of regret no definite reply was made. Curtailment of 
the Home Charges, specially military, should have 
been the answer. In is true that nearly one-third of 
these are on account of interest on Guaranteed and 
State Railways. But there has been a culpable neg- 
lect in this particular liability. It was years ago, I 
tink, some-where about 20 years since, that Sir 
John Strachey, as Finance Minister, recommended 
that the Railway liabilities should be commuted 
into silver. Had that been adopted the Indian 
Government might not have been in the sorry plight 
that it is to-day and might not have thought of 
tinkering or tampering with the currency. But 
that recommendation was pigeonhold by the India 
OflSce, the vested interests being too powerful. 
As the time however for the purchase of the 
two remaining Guaranteed Railways is not very 
imminent, there is nothing to prevent the India 
OfSce from buying these companies off and issuing 
the necessary debentures for their purchase in 
silver, say at an annual interest of 3J or 4 per cent, 
payable in silver. It would be a fixed and certain 
liability. The relief which might be given to India 
by tbis one transaction alone would more than com- 
pensate for all the evils the country has suffered in 
the past. I admit that the vested interests will do 
their best to resist the suggested commutation. Bui 
if there be snfficieDi moral courage and statesman- 
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jsihip at the India office the difficulties could be easily 
overcome. As to the interest on the sterling loans 
which now average about millions, nothing need 
4je said. The amount of inter<-st is not so burdensome 
as the Home Charges of the Military Department 
which in recent yearshas mounted up to SJ millions. 
In fact, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will perceive 
from »ne figures I am just going to quote that, next to 
the interest on State and Guaranteed Kailways, the 
heaviest burden of sterling obligations is on account 
of the army Services in England. In 1896-97 the 
various obligations stood as under ; 

Bail way interest ... 6.80 

Military Charges ... 3.68 

Interest on Gold Loans 2.67 
Civil Charges ... 2.28 

The balance is made up of miscellaneous items. It 
will be thus seen that where there a curtailment of the 
military charges incurred at home and were there a 
fairaud reasonable commutation of railway interest 
into ailver, the difficulties of the Indian Government 
would at once be solved. Where there is a will there 
is a way. But so long as no effort is made on behalf 
of the Indian people, and so long as these vested 
interests are deliberately pampered and nursed, there 
■can be no hope of any financial salvation, not even 
a gold oorrency may mitigate the growing burdens. 

But 1 sball now specifically refer to these mili- 
tary ohai^ges which demand 33 millions and over of 
sterling lemittanoes per year. In my supplemen- 
tary evidence, inoonneotion '^ith the Welby Com- 
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(mission, I observed that the whole burden of exchange 
entailed on the Indian finances during the ten years 
«nding 1896-96 was 43 crores of Bupees or say 4.3 
^stores per year. Of this as much as 37 crores or 63 
per cent, was on account of military expenditure 
alone. The heavy sum might have been consider- 
ably less but for the fact of the addition made 
to the Army in India in 1885. Had the strength 
of the Army been maintained at the figure it 
was prior to that year, I estimated that the mili* 
tary exchange would have come no 12.85 crores in 
the decade. Practically then the increased exchange 
which India had to pay to in tne ten years for the 
increased Army Services came to 14.62 crores in ten 
years. Now, I would for a moment endeavour to fix 
your attention to the nett burden of new and en- 
hanced taxation daring the same period. In his 
rebutting evidence, given before the Commission bn 
21st July 1897, the late Mr. Jacob, whose premature 
death I and my other friends who were witnesses 
greatly deplore, and whose courtesy we all greatly 
appreciate, stated that taxation amounted to 23.31 
•crores. To this has to be added, as I pointed out, 
suspended famine grants and unrefunded provincial 
balances amounting to 6 41 crores. The total comes 
to 27.72 crores. Now, according to Mr. Jacob's own 
•figures, the increased cost on account of the increased 
troops amounted to 33 94 crores in ten years with- 
out exchange. With exchange it came to 48 46 
crores. Had there been no additional troops all 
this sum might have been saved against which as 
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loach as 27.72 crores of new taxation, &c., had to 
be raised. In fact while 4ft.46 crores might have 
been saved, the net expenditure of exchange, as 
jast stated would have been no more than 28.75 
crores. Practically, the result would have been a 
surplus of about 20 crores in the decade, despite the 
fact that Civil Charges had also greatly increased 
hat some of which being of a reproductive character 
much cotnpiaint against their growth need not be 
made. 

From the above facts it would be clear to yon 
that India has in no way suffered on account of ex- 
change because exchange would have been fairly 
met from the revenues without even a pie of taxa- 
tion, had it not been principally for the additional 
military expenditure. Is it impossible to curtail the 
strength of the Army and bring it back to the number 
at which it stood in 1885? Is would save the Treasury 
about 3.89 crores without exchange or 5.34 with 
exchange. This again, brings us to the practical 
part of the currency problem. I answer tne question 
which the Committee put to some of the witnesses, 
including Sir Forbes Adam. The Committee inquired 
of these witnesses, how they would meet the extra 
charges which might have to be paid in case ex- 
change Went below one shilling, were the mints 
reopened, I say that these charges could be easily 
met by the curtailment of the military expenditure 
which now entails per annum a charge of 2.73 
crores for exchange. If the Army was reduced 
there would be a saving to the extent of 1.45 ororoi. 
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■in exchange aloae. The charges for Army Services 
proper would besides be less by at least 3 crores* 
Then, if England only contributes her fair share 
towards the cost of maintaining her supremacy there 
would be a still further saving. Of late we have heard 
that the Welby Commission may propose, shch a 
shave, amounting to orore of Rupees. But this is 
still a matter in the clouds till we know what the 
belated report of the Gommiss'on actually recom- 
mends. {Hear, hear.) Even then there is the British 
Treasury to deal with— a very rough and powerful 
obstruction. But the savings, which I have just 
referred to shou.d easily suffice to meet the extra 
demand for greater loss by exchange which has long 
been held out as a bugbear before the ignorant 
public. On my part, I do not think that, were the 
mints reopened to free coinage under proper safe- 
guards and limitations, the Government would find 
any difficulty whatever in meeting the apprehended 
greater loss, without a pie of fresh taxation {Heart 
hear.) Aye not even if exchange went as low as 10 
pence. But the fact nevertheless remains that it is 
the Home Charges which are at the root of the diffi- 
culty. Consequently the agitation should proceed, 
not for the reform of the currency, which has nothing 
the matter with it, hut for the policy on the lines I 
have indicated. This practically means that the 
British Government should modify its present policy 
which regulates all expenditure. The economic evils 
of carrying on the administration by a costly foreign 
Bgency are entirely owing to the present mistaken 
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policy. Ife is against this policy that Mr. DadabhaJ 
Haoroji has been inveighing these many years. India 
is being drained to an extent onpatHlleled in the 
administration of any cotmtry in the world, ancient 
or modern. If the British-Indian administration 
itself is unparalleled, its bleeding of India tools 
nniqne. Cease that bleeding and India will revive. 
It will be soon in a position to accumnlate the surplus 
wealth which is now drained to England, and have 
enough capital of its own to develop its material 
Tesonrceswith great advantage both to England and 
India. As Mr. Dadahhai Haoroji truly observed at the 
meeting in Lancashire last month, the more India 
grows ri< h the more it will he in a position to extend 
its trade in Lancashire goods. Instead of its whole 
trade with the United Kingdom coming to only two- 
idiitiings per head it wonld come to tvi enty shillings. 
Bnt the bleeding must cease before teat happy event 
could be realised. It can only cease when the policy 
«0f the costly employment of the foreign agency in 
^ its ramifications, administrative and commercial 
'Is revised. !Ehe exchange difficulty, now so absurdly 
ffimacl fault with, will cease to exist. India would 
•breathe freely. The currency will operate automati- 
as it has hitherto done, and both the State and 
^he-pec]^ will he prosparous. At present not only 
are iffie' people but their industries and manufactures 
also are ihrottied, aud under a mistaken conception 
It is going to fibcottle them further by its insensate 
currency proposals ! 

It is to be devoutly wished that the Currency 
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Oommittee will take evidence on all the points I have 
jnst referred to. The mass of evidence recorded up 
to date reveals absolutely nothing. And no one seems 
to have touched on these points, which alone in my 
opinion are most relevant to a correct diagnosis of the 
present complaint. Some witnesses have indirectly 
referred to the points, specially Sir Forbes Adam 
-yrith his unique experience of the Indian people and 
the Indian economic question. I for one must admit 
that I am altogether disappointed with the whole 
evidence. It is mostly official or officialised. The 
independent evidence, if at all, is on the side of those 
who are for the reopening of the mints, though, in 
interested quarters, we have off and on been told, 
there is the strong belief that it is beyond all hope. 
That remains to be seen. Lord Bothschild believed 
in extended exports first and extended railways 
afterwards. But when may we expect extended 
exports ? Not while the exchange compels, under 
the present unnatural policy, the producers to part 
with their produce at low prices. Not while India 
continues to be a debtor country. The exports 
would be beneficial to India only when the unnatural 
economic condition ceases. It is therefore to be 
earnestly hoped that evidence of competent repre- 
sentative Indians will be taken by the Currency 
Oommittee in order to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of the economic situation and be able 
to advise the Secretary of State as to which is the 
right and proper remedy to be adopted in the 
matter. {Bear, hear.) 
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If then, I repeat, the military expenditure was 
curtailed and brought down to the figures at which 
it stood in the time of Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Bipon, then I say with confidenae, and without the 
least hesitation, that the entire financial situation 
would be materially altered for the better. India 
might pay its way without adding a pie to the existing 
taxation. Again, if thefire-works which areincessant- 
ly being let off at a heavy expenditure, which his 
averaged over one crore during the last 12 years, 
beyond the statutory limits of the country, were put 
a peremptory stop to, and if the many domestic 
reforms that have been hung up for m my years past, 
as our friend Mr. Burendranath Bannerji observed 
yesterday, were taken on hand, India would really be 
in a oondition of progress. And I may here take the 
opportunity to remind you, Ladies and G-entleinen, 
&e Herschell Oommittee had strongly recommended 
curtailment of expenditure as a first step before 
taking any action whatever with regard to the 
ciosmie of the mints. Bo that in recommending 
cuttailment of expenditure 1 am not recommending 
a&y&ing new. This cnitailmenb can only follow a 
change in the present policy woioh is erroneous, 
'y^hen the policy is put on a sound and natural 
hasis^tl^ aspect of expenditure will also be changed 
and changed for the better. The whole question 
therefore to., be determined is not currency, but 
policy. We must agitate from year to year 
until the pni^nt policy undergoes a material 
modification. We must agitate till we drive 
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home the truth so clear to ns, that the nnnatnral 
system of administration is at the root of the 
financial difficulties and not currency. We should 
leave no stone unturned to bring the authorities to 
discern this aspect of the question, if indeed they 
are not already aware of it. During the 14 years 
that the Congress has successfully held its annual 
session, I have found that on almost all the burning 
questions of the day, the original views held by it,, 
though at first ridiculed and discredited, have at 
last come to be recognised and acted upon. That 
experience tells me that in this matter also the 
position which the Congress will take up in the 
spirit of the Resolution I have moved will eventual- 
ly be proved to be absolutely sound. This is my 
firm conviction, and on the strength of that convic- 
tion I now commend the Resolution to your judg- 
ment. (Applam^. 



Sir T. Hadhava )Rao 



RAJAH 

SIR T. MADHAVA RAO. K.C.S.I. 

The late Mr. Fawcett, that great friuud of India 
.in the Sritiah House of Ootnaaons, called the hero 
of this biography “ The Turgot of India ” ; and the 
.£tness of this designation would become apparent 
to all who ask themselves what were the virtues 
•the Bajah which ensured his success in the States 
in which he was appointed to guide and elevate the 
people. He combined in a great degree a large 
•desire for social advancement with a healthy kuow> 
ledge of the conditions under which improvement 
.can be effected. There is probably more of tue 
•element of caution and consciousness of present 
ifimitations in his writings and speeches than visions 
•of future good. The man who is merely inflated 
by lofty dreams of social good is apt to become 
mischievous, empty and unpractical ; and he who 
nev^r raises his eyes from the dusty present is 
dti equal danger of degenerating into a narrow 
■pedant and uninspiring worker: It may be said thah 
although the Bsqah was not without his glimpses ot 
the future good, he was edive to the actualities of the 
situation, There is also another ciuse that mad^ the 
|t«qah give vent to statements uaving the appearance 
■of oracles, which irritated aspiring minds as if- hard 
^d polished stones were thrown at them, instead of 
itbeix being lead into a positiou ot strength by ifleae- 
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ihmkiDg and inspiring views. He was for many years 
in tbe service of the Government, and most of his 
labours were performed in backward Hative States 
which were on the verge of dissolution and which he 
saved by his firmness and practicability. It was 
not possible for him in these cirumstances, to rise 
to grand heights. He knew men too well, and 
knowing them too well, it was not easy for him to 
say smooth flattering things to men who had not 
realized tbe weaknesses that were inherent in 
their own individual nature and in their social 
constitution. 

As a social reformer, he was too cautious, and 
tibexefore could not pletee the furious zealot who 
hopes that society will be perfected by a mere pious 
wish. His contributions on social questions under the 
Nont deplume of “ A Native Thinker” were a stumbl- 
ing block to the impetuous enthusiast. He seceded 
from the Standing Committee of the Congressbecause 
he did not approve of the scheme of reformed Iiegis- 
lattve Councils which Madras had the honour of 
devising and which was adopted by the National 
Congress, held at Bombay in 1889. We have no 
hsptation in saying that he was in this respect too> 
timid |q suit sfie temperament of even sober minds, 
and that 1^ did not perceive that a people could not 
be made electoral representation by a sudden 
process but must 'be trained, in it, even if mistakes- 
are likely tq ^ be. committed in, the process of edued- 
'waa dected as Chairman of the inaugural 
meeting the &ird Indian NatiEmal Congtem 
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helcl at Madras, and expressed views which were 
in accord with those of the delegates assembled^ 
He hailed the adrent of the Indian National 
Congress as “ the soundest triumph of British 
administration and a crown of glory to the great 
British nation.” He had not a very high opinion of 
representative government. The great experience 
of Europe has shown that representative govern- 
ment contains much good and much evil. In intro- 
ducing it into India, therefore, responsible British 
statesmen have to exercise great care and caution,, 
that the good is produced and that the evil is excluded. 
In these circumstances it might be wrong to intro- 
duce that system into India at once, merely because- 
the Congress asks for it. It is absoluteK necessary 
to take measures gradually, and tentatively. It is- 
on grounds like these that he opposed the scheme 
of the Madras committee, and his attitude brought' 
on him the vehement attacks of many of the 
sons of India who were inclined to resent as- 
ciahbed conservatism bom of too lorg service 
in rotten Native States where the surgeon’s knife 
was more often in requisition than gradual 
amelioration. He thought with ' naive simpli* 
city that the people were like the patient and 
that the Government represented the doctor. This 
analogy is not at ail trne to the facts of history, and 
^at he should build his advice to political agitators 
on the slender basis of a tco superficial comparison 
shoas bow his mind was more in sympathy . with 
^e bureaucratic government than with popular 
aE^pirationa. 
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Madhava Bao was born at Kambakoaam, and 
belonged to a Mabratta Brahmm family that had 
migrated to the sooth in the days when the Mahcatta 
Empire was being extended in all directions. He had 
the benefit of being born and bred up in a family of 
statesmen ; his uncle Venkata Bao identified himself 
with the British cause and entered the service of the 
Travanoore State and rose soon to the position of 
Dewan. His own father Banga Bao also was in 
the service of the Travancore State and gained 
prominence by his official abilities. For six years 
Madhava Bao studied at the Government School 
at Madras under the eminent mathematician, 
Mr. B, B. Powell. He attained proficienoy in 
mathematics, and his distinguished teacher exerted 
himself to make him act as Professor of Mathema* 
tics and Hatucal Philosophy. In 1849 he got an 
appointment in the Accountant-General’s Office at 
Madras and after a few years’ service he went to 
Travancore to superintend education of the Princes 
of Travancore. So well did he acquit himself in his 
new sphere of work that in 1853 he was given an 
influential post in the revenue line. He gained the 
gpo^ wishes of the Maharaj by the “interest and 
integrity manifested by him in the capacity of a pub- 
lic servsmi ’’ and. was raised to the post of Dewan 
Peishkar. , At the time of Madhava’s entraoce into 
the Beevi<^> <4 Travancore, the state- of affairs wt» 
Ihoroughly iutoisrabie and the chaos and protection 
of maladministratiba that prevailed was brought io 
the Uotieeof Iiocd Baliousie, she “ annexatiou-Vioe- 
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■toy ” who held up the menace of annexation before 
^e Maharaja if no improvement was made within 
the near future. The chief executive ofdjers of the 
■divisions of the State did not live in the centra of 
the sphere of official work, but resided in the capital 
and wasted away their time in intrigues against the 
•Chief Dewan. He proposed to the Maharaja that 
ihe entire province should be divided into districts 
.and that each district or group of districts should be 
placed under the control of a Dewan Peishkar, 
responsible to the chief Dewan, for the due 
administration thereof. This suggestion met 
with the Maharajah’s hearty concurrence and 
Madhava Bao was entrusted with the charge 
of the southern districts and within a short 
period he extricated his districts from all those 
embarrassments and corruptions which had brought 
disgrace upon the Travancore administration. In 
the words of the Political officer, *‘within the short 
space of a year, Madhava Bao bad called forth 
order out of disorder ; had distributed justice bet- 
ween man and man, without fear or favour ; 
had expelled dacoits; had raised the revenues; 
and his minutes and State papers showed the 
liberality, the soundness and the statesmanship 
of his views and principles. He had received the 
^anks of his sovereign ; he had obtained the volun- 
iaey admiring testimony of some of the very mis- 
sionaries who, memorialized, to the excellence of 
his adminiscraiion.” In the year 1857 Dewan 
JLrisbna Bao died and Madhava Bao was ohdsen to 
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the high office of Bewan by the Maharajah, and 
entered upon the discharge of onerons duties when 
he was only thirty years of age, not an age generally 
remarkable for maturity of judgment and firmness of 
resolution. 

The Travancore State then presented a spectacle 
which well would have shaken the courage of even 
the most experienced statesmen. But Madhava Eao 
undeterred by the frightful prospect of corruption,, 
oppression, and imbecility that met his views, set 
about bringing the administration into line with the 
sonndest principles of modern Government and 
political economy. The principles which guided the 
politicians in the Native States were in those days 
absolntely barren and savoured of uncontrolled 
despotism for the benefit of unscrupulous officials. 
Madhava Bao perceived that “ it is in the gradual 
and judicious extension in the Native States of the 
general principles of government which are applied 
in British territory that their rulers will find the- 
surest guarantee of their administrative indepen- 
dence and the best safeguard against intervention on 
the part of the paramount power.” With a clear 
grpsp of the moral principles of progressive Govern- 
ment, he felt that an entire obange was needed to 
meet the requirements of the altered condition of 
things in Native . States We shall hrieflv record 
some of his , victories in peace, victories no less 
brilliant than those of the oommandqr in war. 

The Brahman finpremaey was exercised in a 
manner, thorougbiy intolerable -to the lower olstsses,. 
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lOenturies of degradation had created in the shanar 
classes a habitaai feeling of servility, but, with the 
touch of West(>rn civilization, they had begun to 
resent the degrading restraints that were imposed 
upon them. And these restrictions led to serious 
riots between the Brahmans and the Shanars, when 
Madhava Rao went to the scene and had the leaders 
of the riots arrested and with the Maharajah’s con- 
sent, he prohibited the Brahmans from any inter- 
ference with the customs ot shanars. 

The Maharajah died at this juncture, and in his 
successor on the gadi, Prince Ravi Varma, Madhava 
Row mad a courage lus supporter of his new policy. 
The fiscal system was in a hopelessly rotten condition. 
Many monopolies and burdensome taxes were 
gradually abolished. The monopoly of the paper 
trade was extinguished, and an export duty was 
imposed. The abolition of the tobacco monopoly 
next engaged his attention. In the place of the 
monopoly, he adopted a scale of importantce which 
was high in the beginning but was reduced later on 
and thus the wisdom of his policy was proved by the 
growth of the impact trade in tobacco. The many 
subordinate taxes which were vexatious aud cosely 
in collection but which yielded no great revenue to 
•the State were abolished to the relief of the people. 
There was considerable reduction made in the land- 
tax in one district. A fresh impetus was given to 
both exports and imports by the more or less general 
abolition of duties on exports and imports conse- 
qusat upon the commercial treaty between the 
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British Government and Sirkars of Travancoce and* 
Cochin by which goods imported from and through 
British territory were exempted from duties. The 
exports rose from three million and a half of rnp es in 
valne in 1861>1862 to seven millions and a quarter 
in 1868-1869. But the result of the adoption of this 
free trade policy was the increase iit the salt duty 
which presses heavily on the people, salt being 
one of the prime necessities of life. The policy 
and interference of the British Government brought 
about an inorease in the salt duty, and many 
critics of Madhava Bao blamed him for yielding to 
the dictation of the British Government and for 
not protecting the interests of the people com- 
mitted to his charge. 

The Public Service next claimed his attention. 
The temptation to corruption was removed by raising 
salaries in the police and judicial services. The 
Public Works and Educational Departments were 
{daoed on a better scale. In spite of the heavy 
expenditoxe entailed by these new schemes, he 
managed to pay an enormous pubiio debt. The 
State waseaved from being plunged into the golf of 
financial tain. Madhava Bao was unable to oiirtail 
expend^me on tihe charities divided by the State 
fas the feeding of Brahmans. There was nothing 
which he did not improve by his touch, and the soli- 
tary change brought about in the general adminis- 
tration of Travancore were the highest results of the 
great genius of Madhava Bao. 

In addition to the improvement in morale, of the 
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Public Service Madhava Eao imparted efficiency 
which is at present regarded by many statesmen 
as the sole te«t of useful G-overnment. The assi- 
milation of the methods of the administration of 
iustice in Travancore to those prevalent in British 
India v?as brought about by extension .of the 
provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code, Law of Limitation, and tbe 
Begistration Act. A judicial officer of great ex- 
perience was imported to fill the post of Chief 
Justice, and able men were appointed as District 
Judges, and now there are twice the number of 
Munsififs, each Taluq being provided with one Civil* 
Court. 

The Travancore Sarkar did not put forward the- 
claim to be the sole landlord. Half the lands in the 
state were owned by private individuals and the 
other half was let out to tenant farmers who were- 
in those davs subject to an ever-increasing rack 
rent. The consequence of this system was the 
precariousness of the position of the tenants and 
their unwillingness to cultivate the lands to the 
higest pitch of excellence of which they were capable. 
Madhava Baodid away with this mischievous lottery 
s>8tem and established a moderate assessment 
which secured to the tenants, possession for a definite 
number of tears thereby affiirding them an induce- 
ment to take the greatest pains and to rest-rve to 
themselves the benefits of improved cultivation. 
The export of coffee and tea grew in volume and 
value, and the cultivation of chinchona received 
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ft stimalns. li is not a matter for sarprise that 
ftU these varied activities tended to rise the 
land revenae and free the State from financial 
perplexities, consequent upon the abolition of the 
minor taxes which were so great a burden on the 
sax-payers. 

The Public Works of Travancore, undertaken 
after the reorganization of she department, >grew 
during Madhava Bao’s regime in magnitude and 
importance. They added materially to the material 
prosperity of the State. Nor did his absorption in 
th^ measures leave the question of education 
tmtonched. Bdacation owes to hinu ssill more. 
There was bat one English school worth the name 
in the whole of Travancpre, and as for Vernacular 
•Schools there was none. Alive to the great 
importance of education, as exemplified in his own 
case, he strove ceaselessly to extend its benefits 
to Travancore. The old school was improved 
ftnd a new Arts’ Oollege was established to impart 
higher education. Other schools were also fonnded 
in. the districts. Sensible tnat the endaring pros- 
perity of a people mast be based apon their enlignten- 
xnent, be did not grudge the' increasing sums that 
were required to meet the expenses of the new 
.schemes, for the expanskm of education. Pure 
vernacul^ schools and girls schools were also 
established. • Madhava Bao’s andministration was 
directed “ to provide for every subject, within a 
couple of hours journey, the advantages of a doctor, 
-sohoolmaster, a jndge, a magistrate, a registering 
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officer and a post-master.” His period of Dewan- 
ship was marked by such a brilliant scheme of 
works of public utility and administrative efficiency 
and by such moral rectitude this might be what 
have felt proud of himself when he received his 
knighthood. His resignation took place a few 
months later, and the Maharajah in recognition of 
his varied services bestowed on him a pension of a 
thousand rupees per month. He was not allowed 
to wear the laurels that he had won without being 
induced to exchange leisure for active work. The 
Government of India offered him a seat in the 
Supreme Legislative Council which be did not 
accept, the reason being evidently that the passive 
work of a legislature did not suit the vast energi^. 
of one who had undertaken and accomplished 
works requiring more than mere deliberative 
abilities. Maharajah Tukoji Bao Holkar of Indore 
came, as it were, to relieve him of. the tedium 
of inactivity, invited him to accept the Bewanship, 
and he resumed the reins of office in 1873. The 
State of Indore did not witness as many of his admi- 
nistrative marvels as Travancore, because he was 
not allowed a free hand, the Maharajah being too 
zealous a ruler to delegate his powers to a Dewan 
to be exercised according to his own discretion. 
But even Indore felt the benefits of his experience 
and vast abilities. Again while he was performing 
his duties, the offer came to him that he should go 
to England to give evidence before a committee on 
Indian Finance, and he again declined the honour. 

Si 
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Aboat the time the State of Barofla was groaning 
tmder the accamuiated miseries of despotism, nn- 
alioyed by a single trait of good behavionr or by 
good sense in the Maharajah Malhar Bao. A com- 
mission of enquiry was appointed and the facts 
disclosed by the commission constituted such a tale 
of oppression, misrule, recklessness, and shameful 
immorality that the paramount Power had no alter- 
native but that of exposing the Maharajah ; but it 
was wisely resolved that the State should not be 
annexed or placed under the rule of a British 
political official but entrusted to the care of a native 
statesman of proved worth and ability during the 
minority of the young Maharajah. Who was more 
fitted for the work than Madhava Bao who had 
already reformed the administration of Travancore 
and had left the State in a flourishing condition. 

The prospect of evils to be remedied presented 
the same feature to Madhava Bao in Baroda as in 
Travancore. But he had to grappie with abuses of 
greater magnitude and of longer standing which had 
become almost chronic throughout. The intrusion 
of Madhava Bow into Baroda was not regarded with 
any partiality as being the agent of the English 
power. The frightful legacy of misrule that came 
into hia hands would have daunted the boldest men 
but he, with his accustomed patience, sagacity and 
.firnomess, evolved order out of it all. The numerous 
competitors lOMthe gadi were iwwified by handsome 
donations and, Aiyb#ancea The hemgers on of the 
deposed Maharajah wexfe ocmoiliated In the same 
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iway without arousing their fury to intrigue against 
the new minister. The native officials of the ex- 
chief of Baroda were compelled to pay oft their 
debts at least in part. The State Banks had been 
in a state of suspended animation and had been 
defrauded of their allowances during the previous 
regime, but the wonderful fact of the new D.ewan 
met all these complications and solved them with 
complete success. There were other disputes against 
the old Maharajah, vis., those of the jewellers 
whom he had not paid for their jewels, those of the 
old retainers who had to be provided, those of pri- 
vate tutors whose claims bad been improperly dealt 
with, all these and many others awaited delicate 
handling and Madhava Rao placed himself equal to 
the occasion and to the expectations that had been 
iormed of him. It was with breathless suspense 
that we have to travel over the long road of triumph 
which was laid by him in a few years to the infinite 
•credit of himself and the administrative capacities 
of the natives of India which have been so often 
■denied or minimised.- 

With the caution that was so characteristic 
his nature, be desisted from at once proceeding to 
introduce an elaborate and technical system of ad- 
ministration which would have roused the suspi- 
.cions of a simple people, accustomed to more 
intelligible methods. Peace and order was restored. 
Taxation was considerably lightened and withal 
made to yield a surplus for the use of less proaperoaa 
jears. The Police was reformed. The, , adminia* 
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Iration of jastioe received particalar attentioQ. 
He granted liberal allowances for education, for 
medical services, and for the construction of works 
of great usefulness. The finances of the State were 
in a hopelessly muddled condition. The system of 
letting the lands to the highest bidders led to the 
nsual growth of evils, and the condition of the 
exchequer can be beet described in the scathing 
language of Burke. “It was an exchequer wherein 
extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, 
confusion the accountant, concealment the repor- 
ter and oblivion the remembrancer.” He sim- 
plified the land-revenue by the substitution of 
the ryotwari system, he made it final for a 
fairly long period of time. The expenditure was. 
also fixed between certain limits, and a surplus* 
was made available for any emergencies that 
might arise. The daring feats of administrative 
valonr which he accomplished in Baroda, are they 
not written in every ps^e of the present history of 
Baroda, which owes its unrivalled pre-eminence 
among &e states of India to the colossal genius of 
Hadhava Bao, and to the commanding personality of 
tihe present Maharajah trained under his able gui- 
ianoe and auspices. We cannot better set forth the 
Herculetm labours of Madhava Bao than in his own 
words. “ It would be false modesty to disguise the 
fact that during these five years, our work has been 
exceedingly heavy and trying, for the fact accounts 
oi our viable delays and deficiencies. It is not 
that we have had to carry on ordinary 
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current business. We hav6 had to investigate ancl 
decide a multitude of matters inherited by us, which 
in number and complexity are probably unsurpassed 
in any other Native State. We have had to organize 
the machinery of Government. We have had 
carefully to consider and carry out reforms. We 
have had to bring under control a vast expenditure 
in all its dark and intricate ramifications. We 
have had to rectify our relations with our numer- 
ous and diversified neighbours. In this respect, 
grave and embarrassing aberrations from sound 
principles, had, in course of time and neglect, 
sprang up, and then correction presented peculiar 
difficulties. We have had to bring them to 
the notice of the authorities concerned, to 
explain, to discuss, to convene and sometimes te 
respectfully expostulate. The extra strain thus 
caused has, however, begun now sensibly to diminish, 
and it is therefore hoped that we shall be increasingly 
enabled to devote our time and energies to the 
development of external improvements. It must be 
frankly admitted that there is still abundant scope 
for our directions in this direction. All that we 
claim to have done is that we have fulfilled the 
primary obligations of a civilized government.” 

Some of the critics of Madbava Bao’s adminis- 
tration at Baroda have not hesitated to declare that 
he yielded without protest, whenever the Imperial 
Government thoaght fit to interfere; and that he 
was not strong enough to resist the demands of the 
supreme power ; and that his solicitude for iffie well 
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being of the State was only eabseirvient to hiscegacS 
for the official point of views. This criticism does 
not take Sue regard of the fact that Madhava Bao 
was not a minister of an independent State but of a 
Feudatory State dependent for its very existence 
upon the good-will of the Paramount Power. It is a 
mere tguorance of facts to assert that Madhava Bao 
did not protest against improper claims by the British 
Government, but he, with his usual practical temper 
of mind, knew that he ought to protest emphatically 
against suggested innovations prejudicial to the 
interests of the State, but he also knew when he 
ought not to urge his position any further without 
losing even the chance of a compromise which would 
do at least some measure of justice. Of course tO' 
the closet Statesman merely reviewing the life of a 
practical statesmen, Madhava Bao might appear as 
too yielding and timid, but the practical exigencies 
of affairs override considerations of mere abstract 
justice. Madhava Bao was not such an example- 
of administrative unwisdom as to refuse the half- 
bread because he could not get the whole bread, 
^he in^rference of the British Government with 
the, opium, the salt and other concerns of the 
Baroda State met with many vigorous and states- 
manlike prothsts from Madhava Bao, bat the 
superior ]^ition carried the day, and he submit- 
ted with gbo4 grace. Men cannot do full justice- 
to the vast gepdus, consummate tact, immense 
l^ience, wise sobriety of thought, of Madhava 
JUk>. It is a matter of great pride to every one 
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in India that even in these days, when the field 
for the display of administrative capacity is restrict- 
ed to the ambition of even the most capable 
Indian, a man like Madhava Kao could he horn 
and raise the reputation of the Indian name to 
the loftiest height. It is also a matter of sorrow 
that men like him cannot aspire to anything 
higher than work in a Native State; and that they 
cannot shape the destinies of the Kmpire and read 
their history in a nation’s eye. The study of his 
life affords hope that India need not yield to 
despondency, and that the latest vigour of her 
son is yet inexhaustible and that it only needs 
the touch of new opportunities to disclose deeper 
mines of political knowledge and wisdom. 

Sir Madhava Eao left the Baroda service in 1882 
and lived in Madras where he died at the age of 
sixty-three on the 5th April. To the young men of 
this generation his name isonly a memory, but they 
can read in his life those qualities of intellect and 
temperament which eminently qualify one to take 
a leading part in public deliberations. The union 
of a massive intellect and shrewd practical sagacity, 
of vast knowledge and remarkable wisdom of high 
ideals of work and moderation of expression, all 
these and many other attributes present a striking 
picture, the like of which is hard to recognize at 
present among the Dewans of the present day. 
May we learn the lessons of his life and lay them 
to heart for the up-building of our country and 
political advancement of her many millions in the 
sphere of aelf-govemment. 



LOBB BIPON’S BULB IN INDIA 

<Sp<ec& delivered in opening the prooeedingi of a 
public meeting held in ^fadras on the 10th 
November, 2884, on the retirement of Lord 
Bipon.) 

Friencis aod fellow-countrymen, — We all know 
that India presents to intelligent contemplation the 
most splendid theatre ever offered for the exercise 
of political Instice and political benevolence of 
the highest order. Lord Bipon is now about 
to retire from that great theatre, after having 
played there a conspionons and memorable 
part for font years and a half. (Cheers). He will be 
remembered tbrongh the length and breadth of this 
vast Umpire, for the lofty conception of his duty to 
bis subject millions, for the firmness with which he 
performed his duty, and for the patience and 
courage with which he withstood bis opposition and 
the obUqiuy which too often attend greatness 
in this imperfect world. (Cheers.) History will 
jKktf( with admiration how this British states- 
man frpm cold northern latitudes has won the 
entree ‘ confidence of three hundred millions of 
keen aitd entioal oriental. Every one of these has 
invisible' li^ef in the rectitude of his intentions and 
the motiy^, ]^very one has felt 

assured that tiiegireat .iptOTeBts of India could not 
have been committed ta t»£ex custody. (Cheers.) 
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A vast and diversified commuDity has shared the 
common conviction that no party or political 
temptations, however strong, coaid ever seclude 
him from his lofty ideal justice. He is universally 
regarded, he is almost idealized, as the embodiment 
of the higbest and purest political virtues. His 
popularity is so great that a word from him can 
accomplish more than an army of a hundred thousand 
b<iyonets. (Cheers.) One great cause of this 
immense popularity is that his rule has been domi- 
nated by a genuine sympathy for the native popula- 
tions. (Cheers ) His rule has not been of that cast- 
iron type — dry rigid, and inelastic — which is so 
inconsiderately advocated by those who insist upon 
the rights of conquest. He has felt a personal 
interest in tne welfare of the great masses. (Cheers.) 
Another cause of that extraordinary popularity 
is simple grandeur of his character and poli- 
cy. There is no cunning in it, no dissimulation — 
not the slightest thing of duplicity — no mys- 
tery whatever. Everything has been massive and 
manly — nothing spurious or meretricious. He has 
been frank and open. He has desired every 
publicity to be given to the objects and rea- 
sons of his measures. He has always mani- 
fested a sincere solicitude to obtain a knowledge 
of the view and feelings of those whom his measures 
afieeted, and has given them every due considera- 
tion. (Cheers.) There is something in the composi- 
tion of Hord Bipon, in special ftarmony with the 
broad and behevolent principles of the great Pro- 
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clamatioD of the Queen issued to India in 1858- 
He has proved himself the fittest agent to give, 
effect to these principles. Happy, indeed, would 
India be if the British Cabinet could select a suc- 
cession of such agents to direct her destinies iir 
the spirit of ihat great charter. (Cheers.) Lord 
Bipon’s most humane and beneficial career has often 
reminded me of some eloquent passages in the cele- 
brated speeches of Edmund Burke. As they ate 
worth hearing, 1 beg to quote them. He speaks of the 
memorable year which introduced British supremacy 
into this important part of Asia at a time when the 
indigenous governments had been broken up, when 
darkness and confusion covered the land ; and 
laments that that supremacy was not then attend- 
ed with those blessings which might have been 
expected from the greatest and most enlightened 
nation of the period. He says, when addressing 
the House of Lords, *‘My Lords, to obtain an 
empire is common, to govern it well has been 
rare indeed. Hitherto we have not furnished our 
contmgentto the records of honour. We have 
been oonfonnded with the hordes of conquerors.. 
Oar dominion has been a vulgar thing ; but we 
beg^ to emerge. The year 1756 is a memorable 
yeas in tihe Wstory of the world. It introduced 
a Bew..pAi^inn from the remotest verge of the 
western ‘WCffld) vdth new manners, new customs, 
new instilntim^ new opinions, new laws into the 
heart of Asia. If, at that moment, when it had 
fallen into darkness and confusion, if, in thatgloomy 
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season, a star bad risen from the west, that would 
prognosticate a better generation, and would shed 
down the sweet influence of order, peace, science 
and security to natives of that vexed and harrassed 
country we have been covered with genuine 
honour. It would have been a beautiful and noble 
spectacle to mankind.” If the great orator could 
rise from his grave and like himself ac(|uamted 
with the history and effects of Lord Ripon’s rule' 
he would heartily exclaim “ This is what I 
had wished for India at the hands of England.” 
(Cheers.) In assembling here to-day to do honour 
to such a statesman, we are eminently honouring 
ourselves, to honour our great benefactor, and to 
offer him the tribute of our gratitude, is a deep- 
rooted instinct of our nature ; let us heartily 
obey that instinct. It would be superfluous for 
me to say more to commend the object of this 
meeting to your favourable consideration. (Cheers). 

THIRD INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

(Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao delivered the follow- 
ing address as Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee of the 3rd Indian National Congress held.- 
at Madras in 1887.) 

Gentlemen, — The language of genuine pleasure 
is short. I am delighted to meet so many of my 
countrymen from so many parts of this extensive 
empire. {Applame.) The Congress, every one must 
now see, is a great success. In fact, it seems every 
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time it meets, to outgrow 'its originally contemp. 
lated dimensions. My duty now is to offer a 
cordial* welcome to the delegates assembled before 
me. {Loud applause.) It is a pleasant and a very 
agreeable do :>y and I consider it a privilege — a great 
privilege — which has been conferred upon me by my 
colleagues, at the Madras Congress Beception Com- 
mittee, who have asked me to offer to you all, the 
warmest of welcomes, (dpplause.) 

Gentlemen, on behalf of the Congress Becep- 
tion Committee, and on behalf of the citizens of 
Madras, 1 welcome yon from the bottom of my 
heart. 

Gentlemen, it is a matter of sincere congrain- 
lation that this city hsui been chosen for the meeting 
of the Congress this year: you may weil imagine 
-that Madras ardently coveted the honour, which 
the sister cities of Bombay and Calcutta have 
always enjoyed. (Applause.) 

Many of you have come down from many distant 
parts of the empire. We hope that yonr stay here 
v^f be comfortable, pleasant and interesting, and 
-thalwhetn yon have returned home, yon will retain a 
landly tethembranob of yonr brethren in this far off 
pars of India. (Jpplattse.) It may be that we'oannot 
compete v(pth oar Bombay brethren in the kindly 
care and t|^e ..genecons hos^u^ity with which, 
gentlemen this p^ of the, ppuntry were 

received at.j^effrst Cppgresa* It may also be that we 
onust despair of bei^ aUs to imitate the princely 
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character of the reception, which was accorded to 
those that attended the second Congress in the ‘City 
of Places,’ (Applatm.) But if you are prepared to 
take the will for the deed, — as I trust you are, — 
you may rest assured, that we gather you to our 
bosom with hearts as sympathetic as they are 
ground. [Loud cheers.) 

That we should rejoice with pride to receive you 
and that you should kindly consent to be our honored 
guests is, gentlemen, I think, quite natural, when we 
take into account the forces which have been at 
work among us, and the environment with which we 
have been surrounded by the wisdom, justice^ 
and generosity of the British nation. {Applause). 
Contact with such a nation is like the contact 
of iron with the magnet. It has the inevitable 
effect of the nation operated upon being, by insensi- 
ble degrees, assimilated to the dominant type. Let 
cavilliers at this view show me the people who 
having been taught the lesson of liberty and 
enlightened statesmanship, did not, in due time, 
thirst for the blessings of freedom and good 
government. {Sear, hear.) Let them show 'me 
the community which having been brought within 
the sphere of liberal education did not wish and 
strive to secure a status consistent with such culture, 
and neceasiiated by such discipline. Let them show 
me the land which is covered with a net-work of 
railways, spanned by telegraphic lines, and studded 
over with post-ofidces, but which is not charac- 
terised by the dropping off, like autumn leaves, of 
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local pre}«aice» and home bred idsosyncracies. (Hear, 
hear.) Bach a people and each a land can exist only 
in the revel ings of a wild imagination, — at any rate 
cannot bring myself that they couidexisi within the 
pale of that empire, which the beaatifnlly described 
as the empire on which the snn never sets. (Hear, 
hear, and Applause). To a multitude of factors, 
such as these, the Indian community has been 
subjected, for over four score years ; and who 
can wonder that local differences ,ire gettiog 
effaced, and that there is among us an earnest 
desire to recognise original identity of type and 
undoubted community of interests to fraternise 
and unite. Thus then, it seems to me nothing 
strange, nothing phenomenal, that I should witness 
before me, in a vast and most inffueotial assem- 
bly, the union of cultivated intelligence and patriotic 
ardour and the confluence (so to speak) of many diffe- 
rent streams of thought and of feeling, 1 see before 
me representatives from all parts of India, whose very 
personal appearance will bring borne to the mind 
of the unprejudiced observer the conviction that, 
varied as are the castes and creeds and races of India, 
shereieetill a powerful bond of union, which makes 
our hearts vibrate with sympathy and mutual love 
and a common affection for our mother-country. 
(Loud emd continued applause.) To well-balanced 
minds, such a gathering most appear the soundest 
triumph pf British administration and a crown of 
.glory to the Gr^t, British nation. (Great applause.) 

Gentlemen, 1st usiio%mmd too much, or too little 
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whftt unfriendly or rather mistaken critics may say 
against us. 

Let us stand firm in our conviction that those 
gatherings are useful and desirable for a multi- 
tude of reasons. Let our single aim be to justify 
ourselves by invariable loyalty, good sense, and 
moderation in our thoughts, words and deed. 
These great qualities we have not to acquire a 
fre$}i. Innumerable antecedent generations have 
happily bequeathed them to us. Let us retain 
this inheritance and trustfully place ourselves 
-under the guidance of the great nation, and the 
great Government, which are providentially in 
■charge of our destinies, and our future will be as 
satisfactory as it can possibly be. 

Now that a splendid Empire has been cohstruc- 
'ted, completed, and consolidated, now that 
■unbroken peace and order have been established 
beyond the dreams of Asiatic philosophy, this 
"Congress represents that every factor which is 
necessary for the further development of India 
(Applause). 

From all that I have known of Englishmen, 
•daring half a century of intimate intercourse witn 
the best of them, I have no hesitation of assuring 
you that your well-meant offer -will not be super- 
■ciliously, rejected. (Hear, hear.) 

Henceforth, let us, therefore, invariably act on 
the principle that tbie various populations of this 
-extensive empire are bound together by a common 
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Government by common interests and by mutual 
sympathies. (Applause.) 

Jndged most nnsparingiy, the worst features of 
gatherings ol this description might be superabund- 
ance of enthusiasm and yonthfui impetnosity. But. 
as a great thinker has said, men learn to run before 
they learn to walk: they stagger and stumble before 
they acquire a steady use of their limbs. What is thus 
true of individuals is equally true of nations ; and itie 
uncharitable to form a forecast of the future from 
the failings and weaknesses, if any such should exist, 
incidental to a nascent stake. The sentiments 
appropriate to snch a condition of things are sympa- 
thy and kindly direction. An attitude of antagonism 
or of scorn only causes irritation and soreness ; 
and it rouses, not unfrequently, a spirit of recrimi- 
nation, if not also of answering disdain. This is 
almost a law of nature, 1 will, therefore ask our 
critics to remember the early history of nations, and 
to judge in a spirit of charity and magnanimity. 

When I ask this of onr censors, permit me to 
advise yon to be moderate and forbearing. It is the 
.nature of vaulting ambition to overleap itself. It is 
the ehsstafitar of renovated yonth to be carried away 
by exoesmve s»al. Steer clear of snob, shoals and 
quicksands. Discuss witiiout prejudice ; judge with- 
out bias uud submit your propossds with the difh- 
deuce thatlxnnat necessarily nutfk snggestiom that 
are tenta^ve h» their oharaeker. Mu«h irritotimi 
and retaliation vUi he avoided if the mutual 
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dependence of the rnlers and the ruled is steadily 
kept in view. With the ruled, it must be a postulate 
that rnlers err from ignorance, and in spite of their 
efforts to avoid mistakes. By the rulers it must be 
taken for granted, that when subjects petition and 
expostulate it is not in a spirit of disputation or 
cavilling, much less of disaffection and disloyalty — 
{Hear, hear ) — but only to enlighten those bolding 
sway over them, and, in a peaceful and constitutional 
/manner, to have their wishes understood and their 
grievances made known. I entreat you to lay to 
heart these woids of caution to all parties concern- 
ed — words which I ask you to accept out of regard 
for my long experience (applattse) for my age 
(applause) and for my earnest desire to see my 
countrjmen, prosperous and happy. 

Gentlemen, there are amongst you many men of 
distinguished attainments, of high culture, liberal 
views, sound judgment and sincere patriotism. The 
infirmities of age prevent me from enjoying the 
honor and discharging the duty of taking an active 
part in the discussions that you will enter upon. 
{l^ear, hear). Let me, therefore, call upon you to 
elect from among the multitude of wise and learned 
and earnest men, that I see around me, a President 
whose lead you may follow with perfect confidence, 
and whose force of character and sincere interest in 
the true well-being of the country, will lead to your 
deliberations being directed into such paths, and 
confined within such limits, as will secure to your 
conclusions the regard and attentive consideration 
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aiidl ]^hl-minded men. I welcome you once agwQ 
wiih n hea«t overflowing wtih Joy anfl pride, 
and wish you “ God-speed” in yonr generous 
end noble efforts to elevate the political and aoeitd 
condition of our common mother-land. (Loud and 
eoniinued appiause.) Proceed then to elect a 
President : and may the Almighty Disposer of aU 
things grant yon that command that sneh success 
which yon so richly deserve. (Lottd appUtuse,) 
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RAO BAHADUR R. N. MUDHOLKAR 


Sao Bahadur Banganath Narsiugh Mudholkar 
■was born at Dhulia in the Decean on the 16th May 
1857. His father Narasing Bao Erishna was then 
Becord -Keeper of the District Judge’s Court, Khan- 
desh. His grandfather too had served as Mata- 
iatdar in Khandesh. Zn the 'days of the Maharatta 
Empire Mr. Mudholkar’s ancestors held the 
'V'akilship of the Mudhol State at ttieDarwar of 
the Peshawar. The original home of the family was 
in the Sbothem Maharatta country. 

Mr. Mudholkar received his early education at 
Dhulia, and for a short time at Erandol, which is 
in the same district of Khandesh, when his father 
was Sub-Begistrar of that place. The reading he 
was fond of was story books and history, the 
history of the Maharattas in particular. At the age 
of 10 he was taken by his eldest brother Mr. 
Balwan Bao to Berar, where he held service in 
the Educational Department first as Headmaster 
and then as Deputy Edueational Inspector. Hie 
English education began there. After three years 
spent in Berar, youi^ Mndholkar was s4int to 
Dhulia to study in the High School there. 
He had to give up study for one year on acoonr^ 
of serious illness.^ All the same he wes a bright 
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boy almost throughout his w hole school coursft 
aud w oQ prizes for standing first in the examiua* 
tions. He passed the Matriculation Etaminaiion 
in 1873 from the Dhuiia High School. The 
next year ne joined the Elphinstone College in 
Bombiy. He passed F. A.. Examination in 1875, 
standing pretty high in the list of successful candi* 
dates. He lost one year in the B. A. Class again, 
owing to illness. He was regarded as one of the 
bright boys of his time and soon won the good 
opinion of Principal Wordsworth. In the Scholar- 
ship Examination of 1877 he stood first in the list. 
He also got the prize in the competition for the 
Ganpatrao Kibe Prize Essay. He passed the B. A. 
Degree Examination the same year and again stood 
high among the successful candidates. He however 
failed to w in either of the two prizes for which he 
was trying having got a few maths less than the 
winner his friend and rival Mr. Dayaram Gidumal 
at present District and Sessions Judge of Ahmeda- 
had. Among his other contemporaries at College 
were sUoh men as Mr. (now the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice) N. <3r. Chandavarkar, Mr. Vishun Krishna 
Bhj^twadekar, Dewan B^dnr V. M. Samartha, 
XHewaii Bahadnr B. V. Sahnis, Mr. Vasudev Gopal 
BhAn&wha* and Mr. S. Khaparde. Principal 
Wordswertfh remarked of him a couple of years 
after Ite tcfeSfe Ills ' degree, *' he early attracted my 
altenM<mai94' the expectations which I then formed' 
of him havd bbea fuUy realised. I have a very 
high opinion' hi Ms intelleoiual and moral attain- 
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Daents and personally a very sincere regard for 
him.” Soon after he passed his B. A., he was 
appointed Bellow of the Elphinstone College, and 
was teaching History, Logic and Political Economy. 
He passed his LL. B. E;8:amination in 1886. The 
High Court Appellate Side Bar in Bombay was 
even then considerably crowded and Berar in 
which his family had now become permanent resi- 
dents afforded greater scope for an energetic young 
man and he decided to throw in his lot there. He 
and his brother-in-law (the late Mr. B. A. Divekar) 
were the first LL B’s. how settled to practise in 
Berar. 

He commenced practice in 1881 at Akola and 
was almost immediately a success at the Bar, having 
attained within one year a position second only to 
that of Mr. (now Eao Bahadur) Deorao Vinayak who 
was then leader. He shifted to Amraoti in 1882 
when the Court of the Judicial Commissioner was 
removed there. And throughout this full period of 
over quarter of a century he has enjoyed a most 
lucrative practice being almost all the time at the 
top of the Bar, 

Almost from the commencement of his career hi^ 
has thrown himself actively into the public life of 
his province and his country. And it may be men- 
tioned a^ a remarkable circumstance that even ip 
those early days when men’s attention was given 
rather exclusively to politics, Mr. Mudholkar was 
bofying himself in matters of indnstrial development 
and social rei^orm equally with political affairs.. It 
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mdif be. true of nmny of our public men thnk tlieia 
interest ia matters industrial is of recent growth ; 
but the reproach couid never be levelled at Mr. 
Modholkar tnat he t«»ok a narrow or one-sided view 
of national life. In fact his very first public act ia 
Berar was the eHUiblishiuenfc» in c{>-o|h^ ration with 
St>nie friends, of the Berar Trading Company, Ltd. 
He himself acted as its secretary after its start and 
the fonndationB of the prosperity which the Company 
has enjoyed these 27 year.s may be said to have been 
laid by Mr* Mudholkar. The Berar Trading Com- 
pany was the first of its kind in that part of the 
country ; its succesg has led to the optming of several 
similar concerns. 

The creation of a healthy public i»pinion on politi- 
cal among other questions engaged Mr. Mudholkat’s 
attention and he felt the necessity for a vigorous 
and well conducted paper in which pub he questions 
would be discussed with informed jr.eab restrained 
enthusiasm and a fearlessness not dissociated from 
iK>briely or respect for authority. The result was 
Hkm sterling of the Vaidarbha newspaper which, for 
over sixteen years, had tended useful service to the 
ifommunity. It is a pity that circtxmstances over 
which ttie founders of the paper had no control led 
tethe closing of the Vaidarbha, During the years 
of its exii^nce Mr.Mndholkar contributed the larger 
number 'ci Eteglish articles that appeared in il* 

In 1^5 'hm look parr in the establishment of the 
Dufiferin Fund in Berar and beoame on© of its first 
Hfe-members. 
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Berar which came under British management ia 
18S3 and wa® governed under a system in whidjt all 
powers were centred in the District officer, the 
Commissioner and the Besident afforded little sec^ 
for liberal thought or free institution. But fee 
class of educated men which was rising in numbers, 
position and influence in the province were naturally 
anxious to bring its public life on a level with that 
of the Bombay Presidency with which most of them 
were connected by various ties. The idea was not 
confined to one person but to Mr. Mudholkar truly 
belongs the credit of being the most keen and per- 
severing in the matter. 

He was mainly instrumental in the establishment 
of the Bearar Sarwajanik Sabha in the year 1886 
and was its Secretary till 1898 along with Mr. M. V. 
Joshi, the well known lawyer, patriot and reformer 
of Berar. Most of the representations on important 
public questions submitted by the Sabha to G-ovetn- 
ment were drawn up by Mr. Mudholkar. Amoiig 
these may be mentioned as specially noteworthy 
the mepaorials on the separation of the judicial and 
executive function in Berar, revision survey and 
resettlement, agricultural indebtedness and land 
alienation and the propriety of extending the DeccaSA 
Agriculturists Belief Act to the rest Of India. Sas 
personal opinima has always been invited these ten 
years and more on etery legislative measure af 
hnportonoe which came bef(»e the Gk>vernm^t. 

Believing. ,m tile importaotoe of deTelo^g local 
m8tita|ios8.ttBd .ohlteining the redress of lahal ■gnie- 
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vftsaes as best caleotated to train tbe general public 
in administrative matters and in politics be threw 
bimself in Haaici{»l and Provincial work. For 
eighteen years he served on the Amoraoti City 
Municipality, and has been always foremost in t^ 
discussion of provincial questions in the public press 
snd in representations to Government. 

Of all tbe questions which have arisen in Betsr 
during the last thirty years there is none which 
roused greater popular interest than thit question of 
revision survey and resettlement of the Land 
Bevenne demand which was taken up in the early 
nineties. In conformity with the traditions of the 
Bombay Snrvey and Settlement Department, pro- 
posals for very high enhancement were made by 
tbe officer in charge of the Berar revision survey. 
Vigorous protest and well informed critical and 
sound examinafson were, it was felt, urgently de- 
manded. Meetings attended by thousands were 
hdd in 16^1 and 1892 which were addressed by 
Mr. Mudholkat smd Joshi. They knew, however, 
the <mly poanbility of obtaining modification in 
rei^ard to ^opoaed enhancement was to demonstmte 
the lUiecitracy ^ the promises and the inoorreoteieas 
0^ ilh#t ^wiBoamg on which those proposals were 
beset. And this was done in a masterly doonment 
extenthig several sheets ol printed matter. It 
Vas^BawSk Mr. Madholfcar. The Govern- 

ment of Indlatid ptprtialiy modiify the proposals oi 
the jiairvey tffihtoetoAd. towloeal authority. 

the gr^t, questhms c£ mtemsd politics 
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which occupied the attention of the Government in 
the nineties was the question of agricultural indeb- 
tedness. The Berar Sarvajanik Sabha was asked 
to give its opinion of the Beport of the Commission 
appointed to enquire into the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists Belief Act and sometime later on the 
note prepared in the Home Department of the 
Government of India on agricultural indebtedness 
and land transfer. The Sabha’s opinion on the 
second subject occupies some eighty pages of foolscap. 
It was drawn up by Mr. Mudholkar. Considerable 
study of Blue Books and official reports was needed 
and this was cheerfully undertaken. His position 
in this matter differs essentially from that generally 
taken by the capitalists classes and their supporters. 
The expropriation of the cultivating classes by the 
money-tending and professional classes is regarded 
by him as a serious economic, politipaland social 
danger, and while disapproving of the particular 
measures proposed, has very strongly holds that suit- 
able action for keeping a peasant proprietary class 
on the land is urgently demanded. He believes 
more in education, a beneficent land revenue policy 
and an adequate supply of cheap capital than in 
restrictive legislation. 

There is no Legislative Council for Berar, but it 
was the practice of the Administration to constitute 
small committees to which measures proposed to be 
wanted into law were referred. Mr. Mudholkar 
was invariably placed on these committees. Laws 
fwr Berar are made by Order in Ootmcil of the 
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Governor-Generai of British India in «*xerci8c of 
the powers givon by the Foreign Jurisdiction Act, 
Berar not being regarded as an integral part of 
British India though for all practical purposes ex- 
oept iegiaiation it ia treated as such. 

It was main'y by Mr. Mudholfcar’s effort that the 
anomaly of legislation bt-iiig made by the Executive 
Council instead of by the legislative Council as for 
the rest of the country was brought to the forefront. 
He has been inatriimental in raising the question 
more than once by means of representations 
to the constituted authorities and of resolutions 
at the Congress and the Central Provinces and 
Berar Provincial Conferences. He has drawn up 
an, elaborate note in which the legality of the whole 
procedure is shown to be open to serious question. 
It is stated that it is engaging the consideration of 
the Secretary of State. It is an open secret that he 
has been more than once recommended by the 
Chief Commissioner for nomination as a member of 
tlris Supreme Legislative Council to represent the 
Central Provinces, but that as Berar is not Britiib 
Xodia and a constituent part of the Central Provin- 
ces ptoper, the Government of India felt unable to 
accept the recommendation of the Local Adtninis- 
traticm. It is to be hoped that ^matter will be 
saAisfaotecity settled in oonneoiion with the iniro- 
duotion of flue eonstitutional refeims now pending 
and that UtteltolrymeB will aotbe depriv^ of hn 
espnoes Bnpveme Oonneil (he now eDjjoya 

fbit hononr.t 
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Mr. Mudholkar joinfid the Iiidian National 
Congress in 1888 when its fourth session was held 
at Allahabad under the presidency of the late ever 
to be lamented Mr. George Yule. He at once be- 
came a prominent member of this great national 
assembly and has ever since been one of its uncea- 
sing and most indefatigable workers. The only 
Session of the Congress from which he was absent 
after that >ear was the eighteenth one held at 
Ahmedabad in 1902, and this was owing to a ^reat 
domestic misfortune, the serious illness and death of 
his eldest daughter, his only child by his first wife. 
At every other session of the Congress he has been one 
of the principal speakers and his speeches on such 
varied subjects as agricultural indebtedness and land 
alienation, land settlement and land .revenue ad- 
ministration, the economic condition of the people 
and the finances of the Government, technical 
education and industrial development, the separa- 
tion of judicial from executive functions and 
the powers of the police and the Magistracy, the 
reform of the Legislative Councils and the re- 
constituticai of the Universities. Sedition Law ancl 
the partition of Bengal, will repay perusal as being 
utterances marked by knowledge sobriety and a 
sense of responsibility. Mr. Mndholkhar was one of 
the Congress delegates to Bngland in 1890, and along 
with his odlleagues Baba Sarendxanath Banerjda 
and Mr. Barley Norton did his best to bring about 
reform of 1892. He, acting with his fellow 
CecgeeaeiiieQ of Berar invited ibe Qongress to 
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Amraoti in 1897 and laboured hard and devotedly as 
its Secretary to make it the great success it was in 
that most difficult of years. Amraoti is the only 
town in the whole country of its size population 
and importance to have dared to hold the Congress. 
If it did so the credit belongs to no smalt extent to 
Mr. Mudholhar. 

That Congress was held at a time when the 
murder of Kant and Ayerest had exasperated the 
Anglo*lndian community and the prosecution and 
conviction of Mr. Tilak had produced excitement 
among the Indians. The rigid enforcement of a most 
drastic plague policy was another danger which 
threatened the holding of the Congress meeting in 
Berar. Several representations had to be made to 
the local Government and the provincial authorities, 
executive and sanitary, frequent interviews had to be 
made to remove the objeotions raised to allow persons 
coming from or even passing through tne pls^ne 
affected tracts to enter Berar. The situation threw 
on Mr. Mudholkar and other Berar leaders, anpreoe- 
dmtedly heavy burden. The almost patience, toct, 
and oottoiliation had to be put under requisition to 
stnooto the official opposition without sacrificing 
principleB cw yielding any important point. 

The failmre of the rains in 1896 which brought 
abont a si^e famine in the Central Provinces, 
Korth^ India and the Deoeem produced in Berar 
also great seakoity wad hi^b prices. The influx of 
people from tiae albotedtsaSts increased the distress. 
Ife ^ something tor the |x»r, steps were tahen by the 
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Amraoti leaders. Selling grain ai; rates below the 
market rates and establishing a kitchen for the very 
poor, unable to work were resolved. The project was 
ihitiated by Mr. Mudholkar and Mr. M. V. Joshi 
and other non-o£6iciais and the Commissioner and 
other European ofdcers heartily accepted it. The 
Mudholkar brothers and the Joshis — father and son 
— ^were the chief organisers and workers. In March 
1897 a branch of the Indian Famine Charitable Belief 
Fond was started in Berar and Mr. Mudholkar and 
another Indian gentlemen were appointed secretaries. 
This heavy responsibility was undertaken in full 
knowledge of the fact that the main burden of making 
arrangements for the Congress lay on his shoulders. 
The Berar Committee’s work was conducted on a 
scale and with a thoroughness which was acknow* 
ledged by Government. In 1898 the title of Eao 
Bahadur was conferred in recognition of his work. 
In 1899-1900 came the greatest famine known to 
India in modern times when even Gujerat and Berar 
tracts, which had not known famine for over a cen- 
tury, were smitten hard. On this occasion also Mr. 
Mudholkar was to the forefront and was again 
secretary of the Famine Fund. 

The question of framing a constitution for the 
Congress was pressed upon the attention of that body 
from 1887 and in 1894 and 1895 even some drafts 
were prepared. But no scheme was found sufficiently 
aoceptaMe to even a portion of the delegates and no 
advance Was made. A.t the Congress of 1898 a sub- 
committee was appointed with Mr. Mudholkar as 
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aeoretovy to prepare a workable scheme. He set to 
work' almost immediately, prepared a draft, circa. 
bsted to bis eolleagaea, daoned them till they gav« 
a reply and when the Congress met at Lucknow in 
December 1899 there was drawn up a set of tales 
which with a few verbal alternations was accepted 
by the ('ongress. 

On the demise of Her late Majesty Queen 
Empress Victoria, a movement was started in Betar 
as elsewhere to raise a saitable memorial to her. 
Mr. Mudholkar vkas first informally consulted and 
he expressed his readiness to work for it provided it 
was given the shape of technical or indnstriai schools. 
The leading oMciats and non-officials were agreed os 
the point and thus was originated the work which has 
Just arrived at froition. It was not ail smooth sailing 
however. V?hen the attitude of LordCurzon iHSai&st 
the idea of the Queen’s All India Memorial taking 
the form of an institution for scientific and technical 
instruction was made known, a very high officer in 
pcovtnoe openly expressed bis disbelief in the 
pet^eei resolved upon in Berar. Fortunately his de- 
putnre soon after removed a ehilUag isfinence and 
the cdd l^ar officials being firm in their loytdty to 
the si^i^e it was left in tact. About a lac apd 
twenty %ve thousand were realised firom which srftes 
giving ten thousand to AU-India Memorial a balance 
of one fifteen thousand remained. The 

.pamtion of' ttsuseme, sufficiently comprehensive and 
vftft the same the means of a small pcovince 
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irequired great thought and deliberation and gener- 
ous help from Government was from the first recog- 
nised as a aina qua non. By the time the committee 
was able to devise a suitable and practicable scheme 
Berar was transferred to the Central Provinces. 
The Chief Commissioner of that territory then was 
Mr. (Now Sir) J. Hewett, a true friend of India’s 
industrial development. He promised very liberal 
help from Government. Mr. Mudholkar went to 
Bombay and Poona to consult Principal Monie 
and Dr, Thomson and to personally see what was 
being done there and how. A scheme was drawn 
up for the establishment of a Technical Institute 
for Mechanical Engineering and kindred subjects. 
But there was to be one more check from the 
■OuTZonian Secretarial which for some months 
made the man who bad devoted his days, weeks 
and months to the scheme pass restless and 
anxious days and nights. Fortunately Mr. J. 
Hewett had by that time became Member for Indus- 
try and Commerce and Sir Frederick Xiely who 
had succeeded him as Chief Commissioner was good 
friend of mdustrial d'evelbpment and he strongly 
supported the Berar Committee's protest and again 
sent op thenrproieca making only a small alteration 
te sowhe the vanity of Hre Sinula Secretariat. It was 
sandaoned, Gfevernment gave Bs. SOiOOO- .as a pon- 
trihntion tn the initial expenditure and has sanction 
ed an yeariy gMiB® toBa. 11,300 for maintsn aoc e 
ennendiksae and B?. 1,300 from Muniajipalitiea. 
Building and e«»Q|ileted and tnadhii 
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nery is ordered. Mr. Madfaolkar feels a parent’s 
love for this iostitation^ One of the reasons why he 
did not move to Nagpur after the old Berar Jcdiciai 
Commissioner’s Court was abolished was that he 
wished to see this imtitntinn in full and satisfactory 
worhing order before he would take rest or shift 
anywhere. 

The grand effort made in lb9X to hold the Con* 
gress seemed to have exhansted all public life of the 
Central Provinces and for thirteen years there was- 
no public activity even at Nagpur, the capital of the 
province. When the Congress was held in Berar in 
1897 it was hoped that the Central Provinces would 
actively co*operate with the neighbour. This how- 
ever was not done and the leaders of Berar had to 
make repeated appeals to the leading men of Nagpur 
to rouse them to action. At last in 1905 the First 
C. P. and Berar Provincial Conference was held at 
Nagpur in April. This was followed by two sessions. 
Mr. Mudholkar presided over the Third 0. P. and 
Berar Provincial Conference held at Baipur in 1907. 
Alppg with the political conferences, were held the 
Proymoial Indnstrisd Conferences, Mr. Mudholkar 
l^i^ded over the sessions of 1905 and 1906. 

JffiiiprMidential addresses at Baipur and Juhbul- 
pore ahd hh papers on “ The Economic Condition 
of the Indian People” and " Education and 
Inddsybd jDeveiopment ” show his grasp of poli- 
tical end ifnMtfadsdquestirms. He' is as keen about 
socisdtnfoM'db' about poi^cid isd industrial. Xn 
fact he is pielibulac* in always poinliag out. 
he calls ol>otur woxl^ 
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His mterest in industrial questions is not merely 
academic. As mentioned above so far back as 1881- 
1882 he took the leading part in forming the first 
Joint-Stock Company in Berar. Four years later 
•we find him co-operating with Eao Bahadur Deorao 
Vinayak and Mr. Jaikrishna Begaji of Akola in 
establishing the first factory ,*in Berar organised and 
managed by educated Hindus. The first one or two 
years were years of difficulty and the three leading 
men had to put up with much ridicule and censure. 
They had a sweet revenge afterwards when pheno- 
menal profits were reaped year after year and the 
value of the Company’s shares which had dropped to 
half became fourfold. This concern is now a 
combined Spinning and Weaving Mill and a Ginning 
and Pressing Factory. Some eleven years ago 
another business was started by these same men 
which was an Oil Pressing Factory at Akola to which 
was joined later on a ginning factory. The factory 
is under the management of Mr. Mudholkar’s brother. 
Two companies were formed in 1901 for carrying on 
ginning and pressing operations at Amraoti and a 
place near there, of which he is one of the largest 
share-holders and Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors and a third was formed in the Akola District in 
which he has substantial interest. In several of the 
industrial concerns started out in his province he 
contributed his mite — which in some cases was a 
fairly large amount. Some of these attempts have 
not succeeded and along with others he lost money. 
Bui he is a veritable Nicawber and his having 
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bnizii his Sagers at times has not diminished his 
zeal for indastrial work. 

He was offered the Joint-Cleneral Secretaryship 
of the Congress when it was rendered vacant by 
the dt-ath of Pandit Ajudhia Nath, hut his modesty 
precluded him from sericntsly thinking of accepting 
it. Similarly it may l>e mentitmed in passing, he 
declined the Presidentship of the Fifth Indian Social 
Conference held at Nagpur in 1891 which was 
offered to him by the late Mr. Justice lianade. In 
recent years Mr. Mudholkar was twice recommended 
for the Presidentship of tne Congress by the Bombay 
Presidency Association. No doubt this signal 
honour will be conferred on him very soon. It may 
be added that all these years he has been Berar 
Secretary of the Congress, and that in the matter of 
meeting pecuniary obligations the Berar Committee 
has ever been honourably distinguished among 
Congress Committees in India, Mr. Mudholkar him- 
self with Mr. Joshi making large sacrifices for the 
cause. Since above he presided over its sittings at 
Bankipur. 

Mr. Mudholkar has in his day sustained several 
bereavements of a very trying character. He lost 
his father when he was oniy 20 years old, he lost 
his first wife in 1892, he lost his daughter, to whom 
he was singularly attached, in 1902, he has lost two 
of his brokers and only recently he lust his nephew — 
a promising young man who passed IiL. B. Exa- 
mination last year. He is a man of strong attach- 
ments and it can be easily imagined what a sore 
Application these ordeals must have been to him. 



PEESTDENTIAL SPEECH OF ^HE THIRD 
PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
RAIPUR IN 1907. 

BeOTHEB DeLBOATES, FbIEEDS and CoTTNTBl'- 
MBN : — I am grateful to you for the honour you have 
done me m electing me President of this Conference 
and I am very grateful to my friends Dr. Gour and 
Mr. Dadabhoy for the very kind terms in which they 
have been pleased to express their appreciation of 
the humble services which it has fallen to my lot to 
perform. I value the henour not so much for the 
dignity which the position accorded by your suffrages 
carries, but chiefly for the greater scope which it 
affords for helping great cause in which you ail 
here and our countrymen in other parts are working. 
■{Cheers). Grave questions of vital interest to the 
country are loudly calling for solution and are 
engaging the attention of the Government and the 
thinking portion of the people. Various views are 
advanced, different plans proposed andmethods sug- 
gested in regard to them. Both on account of the im- 
portance and nature of the subjects and the zeal 
evinced in their discussion it is to be expected that 
the assembly representing the wisdom, knowledge, 
■experience and public spirit of these Provinces {Hear 
hear) would be called upon to deal with them 
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directly and indirectly. I esteem it as a great pri- 
vilege to be accorded the position of President on 
snch an important occasion. 

Gentlemen, we are living in a critical period of 
our history. A new spirit generated by the con- 
tact of two great civilizations, the Western and 
tixe Bastern, is moving the people of this vast 
continent and rousing them to a sense of national 
existence and making them alive to their duties 
and responsibilities, their right.s, privileges as 
members of a civilized community and a world- 
wide Umpire. Placed by the inscrutable decree 
of an all-Wise Providence in the position of British 
subjects, welded together by common interests, 
common objects, common difficulties and common 
disabilities the people of India have, through the 
beneficent influence of elevating knowledge, been 
awakened to the consciousness that they should have 
the complete status of British citizens. Tney ate 
stirred by the worthy ambition of being entrusted 
with their full share of work in the difficult task of 
Government and their z-al is fired to develop in 
themselves the requisite physical, mental and moral 
capacities for this task. (Cheerti). 

Gentlemen, the principal of Bwadesbism, which is 
manifesting itself with such strength for some time 
past, is au expression of this lofty spirit of duty and 
dignity {Bear, hear) which is spreading amongst the 
people. It embodies the sentiment of nationalism 
or patriotism which is such a potent factor in the 
'progress of the human race. Devotion for the mother* 
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land, love for all her children, and burning desire for 
strengthening their capabilities so that they may 
labour for the improvement of the human kind 
and for the faithful observance of the great moral 
laws which rule the universe, these constitute the 
essence of the sentiment. (Cheers). The doty 
which it lays on us is to create a strong, robust 
hard-working, industrious, sober, thrifty body of 
citizens capable of enduring the vicissitudes of life 
and fit to fight its battles. The citizens have to be 
equipped with the knowledge of the working of the 
forces of nature, their action and interaction ; and 
this strength and this knowledge have to be guided 
and made efficient by moral sense and spiritual faith. 
In its comprehensive aspect and full significance the 
Swadeshi principle or, as it might be rendered, the 
principal of nationalism or patriotism is a message 
to each nation to qualify itself for the noble purpose 
of strenuously exerting towards the perfection of 
mankind. (Hear, hear.) Faith in truth, justice, 
righteousness and universal love are the bedrock 
on which its temple is reared. (Cheers). 

Associated in organised societies in which human 
units have to live and work, maintenance of peace 
and order, the establishment of just relations between 
the different classes and grades of workers, the pro- 
motion of co-operation and healthy fellow-feelings 
amongst them are a prime necessity. Thus it is that 
politics play such a prominent part in the economy 
of human race. The questions they deal with have 
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to be approached not m a 5>pirit o£ apology but as a 
matter of imperative necessity and high duty, 

Economic Swadeshism {<:>rms a part of this great 
sphere of work and iis importance to toe Indian 
community placed in the situation in which it is by 
adventious causes cannot be too highly estimated. 

Our Congresses, ContereocevS and Associations 
in working f >r political r»*fi rms, industrial regene- 
ration and elimination of unhealthy social practices 
and instuutiuns are thus dinuharging nut a merely 
ordinarily useful or neoea-ary function, but are 
engaged in a most meritorious and holy work. 
The .sacredness of tbetr mission, it intimate 
connection witn the perfection of human society, 
its unison with the laws of God cannot be 
too often insisted upon or too firmly impressed 
on our minds. In times of diMculty and trial when 
the obstacles in onr path threaten to overwhelm us, 
when disappointment make craven suggestions and 
when the scuff of the Philistine and the faithless 
seems to produce an unnerving effect, the conscious- 
ness of the loftiness of out purpose and its confor- 
mity with the eternal verities will put heart into us, 
steady our step and brighten out vision. Bustained 
by it, criticism and opposition instead of damping 
our 2 seal or enfeebling our energy would go only to 
strengthen onr resolve and increase our vigour. 

Gentlemen, we ought to derive encouragements 
and support from the progress which our cause is 
making. It is not very many years ago when the 
jjaere mention o£ peditieal reform roused denunoia- 
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tion and created a storm, and the Congress and its 
allied institutions were called seditions and dangeroas. 
The stages of hatred and opposition, of opprobrinm 
and misrepresentation, of ridicule and contempt 
through which every movement having any vitality 
in it has to pass, have been left behind. We are 
DOW well amidst the stage of partial concession, and 
can reasonably hope for complete acceptance before 
long. The propaganda which was deemed at one 
time dangerously subversive is now recognised as 
legitimate. Its exceedingly modest first demand 
which was characterised as “ a leap in the dark ” and 
*' a big jump into the unknown ” has long been 
granted and placed on the Statute book. Its further, 
fuller and more thorough-going measures of reform 
which were denounced as impossible and revolution- 
ary, are within a measurable distance of at least 
partial fulfilment. (Cheers.) The first and most 
difficult steps have been taken. The principal of a 
real live representation has been accepted, the justice 
of the claims of Indians to participate more largely 
in the higher branches of the administration is not 
now questioned as it once was; financial control the 
mere suggestion of which 18 years ago roused 
viceregal ire is now within sight. (Hear hear). With 
the return of the wave of Xiiberalism in England 
two years back the number of men of position and 
influence taking interest in the advancement of the 
political status of Indians has greatly increased. 
Besponsible statesmen are busy considering what 
further steps towards progress should be taken. 
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Above all in the King-Etnperor’s message to Parlia- 
ment the need for early reform is frankly stated. 
(Hear, hear}. But the most notable achievement of 
the forces of whtuh the National Congress was the 
Srst and the most uharacterisnc expression, is the 
rise of pnblic opinion, the hold which the principle 
of nationalism is obtaining in the country, the daily 
increasing spread of earnestness of purpose and 
activity of effort. (Cheer Si. 

All these are factors which contribute to success 
and ought to put heart into us. And though a rose 
coloured optimism, which sees nothing but the 
pleasant side of a thing, is not desirable, a pessimism 
which can see the dark side only is equally to be 
avoided. (Hear, hear). A state of thorough contented- 
ness with things as they are is a prelude to stagna- 
tion. Some measure of discontent is a necessary 
incentive to progress. (Hear, hear.) It is on a 
judicious admixture of the two that solid and per- 
manent advance depends. Avoiding on one hand 
the helplessness of fatalism and the solid compla- 
cence of optimism we have to avoid on the other 
the impatience and haste, which want of sufficient 
thought and want of sufficient experience are apt to 
produce. Such success as our agitation is capable 
of achieving ought to serve as an inspiration and 
incentive to further eff irts. We must utilise our 
failures to strengthen oar purpose and to fix our 
resolve. Judged in this light our present position is 
One of hopefulness and expectation. Political progress 
is of necessity very slow. Even in a homogeneous 
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community no individual or body, possessing power 
willingly or easily agrees or submits to part with any 
portion of it. In the case of India there are the 
additional difficulties caused by the difference of race 
and the antagonism of interest due to the fact of an 
outside rale. As practical politicians and as persons 
endowed with common sense we must make allow- 
ances of all these various considerations and not take 
up an attitude which ignores them. Similarly, the 
frame of mind which entertains no confidence in the 
sense of justice, wise statesmanship or far sighied 
prudence of the British nation is emphatically to be 
deprecated. Such distrust and low estimate is not , 
in the first place, correct and justifiable and, 
in the second place, serves no useful purpose and 
only increases our difficulties by creating ill- 
will and friction. It would be untrue to pretend 
that we are satisfied with our lot and that we content 
with a system, a form of Government, in which 
sufficient scope is not afforded to us to rise to 
the height of our stature. It would be equally unwise 
to entertain visions whicn are incapable of accom- 
plishment. We must look facts folly in the face 
and adjust our ideals, our objects and our me- 
thods accordingly. Whatever regeneration for 
India is possible lies only through the establishment 
of solidarity of opinions and sentiments among the 
different races, castes and creeds inhabiting this vast 
country. It is by the harmonising of tue various 
interests which exist that our elevation can take 
place. The educated classes who are the natural 
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leaders of the people miM fully perceive this. They 
must overbear in mind the utter foUy of clannish or 
parochial aims It is in the Cimsuli datum of an Indian 
nation including in it all the diverse communities in- 
habiting this continent nr holding interests therein 
that they ought to put their grout trust and faith. 

Self-Oovernment is the goal of our political 
ambition, because it is on y an autitnoin-ms nation 
which can afford scope and supp'y facilities for the 
development of those intellectual povvers and that 
moral and spiritual favour which must bo possessed 
by its citizens before they can take their share in 
the evolution of the human race. Such autonomy 
for India is not beyond the range of practical 
politics when some of the wise.'-t and best men of 
England admit its justice and contemplate its grant. 
It ia not an impossible or inipr tcticable claim which 
we advance. It is not merel> speculative considera- 
tions or abstract principles on which we rely. We 
take oor stand on the firm ground of statutory rights 
and royal pledges. (Hear, hear). The combined 
wisdom of the three estates of the British realm 
laid down in 1883 : — 

“ That no natives of the said territories (India) 
“ nor natural born subject of His Majesty 
“ resident therein shall by reason only of his 
“ religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or 
“ any of them be disabled from holding any 
“ plsbce, office or emolument under the said 
“Government.” (Act 8 and 4 William 4 0.^ 
86, S. 87). (Hear, hear.) 
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Her late G-raoions Majesty Qaeeu Empress Vic- 
toria (Hear, hear) of Eevered memory in the pro- 
clamation which was issued in November, 1868, 
gave assurances which more than anything else 
restored tranquility and secured peace. Says that 
Proclamation : — 

"We hold ourselves bound to the natives of 
“ our Indian territories by the same obliga- 
" tions of duty which bind us to all our other 
“ subjects ; and these obligations by the bless- 
" ing of Almighty God we shall faithfully and 
" conscientiously fulfil. * * And it is our 
“ further will that, so far as may be, our 
" subjects of whatever race or creed, be fully 
“ and impartially admitted to offices in our 
“ service and the duties of which they may 
" be qualified by their education, ability and 
" integrity to discharge.*’ (Hear, bear). 

These are not merely empty words vainly uttered. 
They represent the essence of wise and far-sighted 
statesmenship. They were issued after mature 
deliberation. They are solemn promises made in the 
full knowledge of their sanctity. Those who scoff at 
them or try to explain them away show the gravest 
disrespect to the august Sovereign from whom they 
came in the fulness of her heart. 

Of these attempts to read away Her late Majesty’s 
Proclamation Lord Bipon said on a memorable 
occasion in the Viceregal Legislative Council " The 
document is not a treaty. It is not a diplomatic 
instrument. It is a declaration of principles of 
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Government which, if it is obligatory at all, ig 
obligatory in i'es{>ect t > all to which it is addressed. 
The doctrine, therefore, to which Sir Fitz James 
Stephen has given the sanction of his authority, I 
feel btiund to repudiate to the utmost of my power. 
It seems to me to be inconsistent with the character 
of my Sovereign and with the honor of ray country, 
and if it went once to be received and acted upon by 
the Government of England, it would do more than 
anything else could possibly do, to strike at the root 
of our power and to destroy out just influence. 
Because that power and that influence rest more upon 
the conviction of our good faith than upon any other 
foundation, aye, more than upon the valour of our 
soldiers and the reputation of our arms. ” (Hear, 
bear.) 

X would give one more quotation, and this time 
from a conservative Viceroy. Lord Lytton said on 
1st January, 1877, at the Delhi Durbar Assemblage 
— “But you, the natives of India, whatever your race, 
and whatever your creed, have a recognised claim to 
share largely with your English fellow-subjects, 
according to your capacity for the task, in the 
administration of the country you inhabit. This 
claim is founded in the highest justice. It had been 
repeatedly afGirmed by British and Indian Statesmen 
and by tbe Legislation of the Imperial Parliament. 
It is recognised by the Government of India, as bind- 
ing on its honour, and consistent with all the aims of 
vits policy.” 
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The latest attempt to nullify the Proclamation 
was made by Lord. Curzon (Shame). It has received 
the severe rebuke it deserved from no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. John Morley who said : “I do not 
believe that the Ministers who advised queen Victoria 
in framing one of the most memorable documents in 
all our history meant those words, “so far as may be’* 
to be construed in a narrow, illiberal, restricted or 
pettifogging sense. I do not believe that Parliament 
ever intended this promise of the Queen should be 
construed in any but a liberal and generous sense.” 
He called the ” promise ” itself “ as wise and politic 
as it was just.” (Hear, hear). 

I have preferred to rest our claim to the fullest 
rights of British citizenship more on legal and consti- 
tutional grounds than on ethical principles, not be- 
cause I consider for a moment that these should be or 
can be ignored or left out of account. Far from 
thinking so I firmly believe that no individual^ 
no institution, no community, no nation, no empire 
may lose sight of them with impunity. (Gentle- 
men, the Divine Law is writ large in history. The 
immutable principles of justice and righteousness 
govern the universe. It is righteousness which 
exalteth a nation. (Hear, hear). Disregard of truth, 
honesty and love whatever temporary advantages it 
may secure, is a surer precursor of degeneracy and 
fall. It is because the declarations, contained in the 
Statue of 1883 and in the Queen’s Proclamation, 
proceed on a recognition of the principles that they 
have a permanent value and carry high authority.. 
(Cheers). 
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At the same time it mast be ever borne in mind 
that the obligation to obey the moral law is matasl 
The governed as well as the Governors, the people 
as mutsh as the reijositarioa of authority are bound 
to obey it. The existence, safetv, and prosperityof 
both depend upon the fu filment of this condition. 

Oat view of politics, uf the place it should 
occupy in our esteem, of the objects which are to be 
achieved through it, depends — like several others — 
upon our ideal of tixistence, upon the doctrines we 
hold about the purpose of life. If individual happi- 
ness, personal pleasure and self-aggrandisement ate 
to be regarded as the be-all and the end-all of human 
life then politics can be nothing but a game of farce, 
fraud and chicanery tempered only by the fear that 
two can play at it. Bat to all those whose faith is 
deep and firm m the Divine ordinance or tnose who 
steady their faltering steps with the worship of an 
jdeal humanity, it is a department of religion itself. 
It is as much under the domain of the moral law as 
mdividnai conduct, family life and neighbourly 
relations. (Cheers). 

Eqnality of treatment to ail, equally before law of 
all, equal opportunities to all, favouritism to none are 
basis of permanent empire. (Cheers). The interests 
of England and India alike require the scrupulous 
observance of these principles. 

The attainment of our ideal can, we recognise, 
come only in the course of time. But the juncture 
has certainly arrived when a real and substantial 
advance on' the iainaU beginning, inaugurated 15 
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years ago should br made. It is in the power of the 
^Government, by giving due effect to the frank^ 
generous and wisely statesmanlike policy, solemnly 
laid down in 1833 and 1858, to give a living and 
substantial represer tation to the people, and thereby 
confirm them in loyaity and attachment to the British 
rule. (Hear, hear). The noble instincts of the great 
sovereign who rules this empire, and the high charac> 
ter and liberal sympathies of the statesmen who 
wield power in toe present ministry, encourage the 
hope that what Macaulay called “the path of honour 
and of duty” would be followed. Gentlemen, in this 
connection at low me to read a portion of the 
Viceroy’s speech which appears in the Statesman of 
Calcutta of yesterday (28-3-07) to hand this morning.” 
In the course of his ubservations anent the Budget 
his lordship delivered himself thus with reference 
to The New India : — 

“ The Hon. Mr. Gokhale tempts me to foreshadow 
the future. I am afraid at present I can only do so 
faintly. I recognise with him chat politically India is 
in a transition state, that new and just aspirations are 
springing up amongst its people which the ruling 
power must be prepared not only to meet but to assist. 
A change is rapidly passing over the land and we 
cannot afford to dally. And to my mind nothing 
would be more unfortunate for Indian than that the 
Government of India should fail to recognise the 
signs of the times. I have deemed it all important 
that the initiative of possible reforms should emanate 
from us. I have felt that nothing would be more 
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misohievous to British Administration in India in the 
future than a belief that its Government had acted 
on no conviction of their own, but simply in submis- 
sion to agitation in this country and in accordance 
with instructions conveyed to them from Home. If 
there has been misconceptions as to this, I hope I 
may he allowed this opportunity of correcting it- 
The story, as far as I can tell it at present, is simply 
this, that last autumn I appointed a Committee of my 
Council to consider the possibility of a development 
of administrative machinery in accordance with the 
new conditions we were called upon to face. The 
Committee's report was considered by the Council 
and a despatch expressing the views of my colleague 
and myself has been forwarded to the Secretary of 
State. What X would impress upon you is that this 
move in advance has emanated entirely from the 
Government of India, and that we are lastly entitled 
to deny any accusation of “an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the present situatioa." We have now to await 
the reply of the Secretary of State, and there is no 
intention that any legislation should be undertaken 
before the public in India and at Home have had 
ample opportunity for an expression of opinion on 
the proposals we have placed before him, X can 
assure all those who are interested in this great 
question that the despatch we have recently 
addressed to Mr. Morley is fraught with great possi- 
bilities, and I earnestly trust that the suggestions 
it contains may go far towards satisfying the press- 
ing requirements of the Indian Empire.” 
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Bat we have to remember, gentlemen, that onr 
advance depends mainly on ontaelves. Nations by 
themselves are made. Bepresentative Government, 
to be snccessful, requires in the electors the capacity 
to exercise the rights asked for and the willingness 
and readiness to make the requisite sacrifices for 
their exercise. Keen interests in pnblic affairs, in- 
sistence on the rights, and readiness to spend their 
time and money in vindicating them are necessary. 
We must have union practically perfect union among 
the Indians. (Hear, hear). We must make ourselves 
fit for the high state which we claim. We must be 
self-reliant, manly and just. (Cheers) . Lofty ideal 
and a noble purpose must guide our footsteps in the 
march towards the promised land. Taught in the 
school of adversity we must turn out difficulties to 
account by making them subserve the increase of 
our strength. Undaunted by obstacles we must 
combine patience with a firm resolve. (Cheers). 

Countrymen, I have dealt at some length %n 
matters of general principles and national import 
for two reasons. In the first place, we here, in 
the Provincial conference seek to apply to Provincial 
questions, the policy stccepted by us as proper and 
suitable in mattem of national concern. And, in 
the second place, in the animated discussions that 
are going on around us and in the apparently con- 
flicting views that are advanced from various sides 
a statement of our position in clear terms is service- 
able for showing that after all there is no real diver- 
gence in the so-called opposing schools, 
at 
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Before I proceed to submit my observations on 
onr Provincial matters, there are two events which 
recently happened to which I must draw your atten- 
tion. One is the visit of HisMajesty the Amir of Afga- 
nistan (Hear, hear), to this country, and the other the 
Silver Jubilee of the accession to the Baroda throne 
of His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Maharaj Gaikwar. 
(Loud applause). Though the Amir could not find it 
possible or convenient to come into greater personal 
contact with the non-official Indians — Mahomedans, 
Hindus or Parsees— it is obvious that he has an en- 
lightened appreciation of the actualities of the situa- 
tion, and evidently considers that both on principle 
and on grounds of common interests the Mahomedans 
and Hindus ought to live on terras of fellowship and 
mntuai esteem and to eschew all diffierences. (Hear, 
hear). 

The Silver Jubilee of His Highness Sir Sayaji 
Bao Maharaja’s reign is an event which has given 
saiisfaction and pleasure not only to his snbjeots but 
to all ludians — educated Indians particularly. (Hear, 
bear). The best and most capable of tbe Indian 
Baling Chief, there is no other Prince whose name 
aronses, outside his state, any such enthnsiasm, 
respect, admiration and pride as his. A prince of wide 
reading and deep culture, his enlightened administra- 
tion, his devotion to work, bis high conception of 
dnty axe on a par with the policy he has inaugurated 
of developing the material resources of his State and 
raising the intellectnal, moral and political condition 
of his subjects. (Hear, (hear.) Our best wishes go V> 
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itim (Hear, hear), and we pray to the Almighty to 
|[ra&t ioog life and atreugth of purpose to such a 
prioce to carry out his noble mission. (Ijoud and 
tremendous applause). 

Passing to ottr local questions, the first and fore, 
most whi(th claims our consideration is the claim of 
the united territory of the Central Provinces and 
Berar to be accorded its due share in the adminis* 
tration of its affairs. We join in the prayer which 
has gone from all India about the expansion of the 
Supreme Jbegislative Council (Hear, hear; and a 
larger introduction of the elective principle in its 
constitution. (Hear. hear). Crentlemen while admit- 
ting the necessity of a strong central Government, we 
believe that its efficiency and capability for doing 
good will be enhanced by enlisting in the work of 
administration a larger measure of co-operation from 
the elected representatives of the people. (Cheers). 

But it IS on more important considerations than oil- 
ing the wheels of sulministrationsor increasing their 
speed, that the claim which we advance for thoroughly 
representative JLiegislative Councils is based, and we 
must take care to emphasise those higher grounds. 
An autocratic form of Government, even if there is a 
succession of kings like King Rama, is, from its very 
nature, bound to produce degeneration and decay. It 
is only through proper exercise that our organs or 
faculties can be developed, or even so much as kept 
in a normally healthy condition. In these days when 
communal existence and progress depend npon 
national efficiency, it is of greater importance to see 
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Erhefeher any given institution would stimulate 
national cohesion and national strength rather than 
whether it would add to the comforts and pleasures 
of life. In the language of the Besolutions of 1882 
of the Government of India on local iJelf-Govem- 
ment, the expansion of the Councils is valuable as 
a means of popular and political education," which 
would enable our people to succesafulliy work such 
form of Bepresentative Government as is established 
or is being established in the other self-governing 
part of the British Empire. 

In such an expanded Council there should be at 
least twenty-four elected members and our united 
territory should have the right of sending at least 
iitree members. (Hear, hear.) 

In one respect, and that is a most important one, 
the claim of the Central Provinces to have due re- 
presentation on the Ticeregal Council is higher than 
that of the other provinces of British India. (Cheers). 
These other provinces have their own Provincial 
Legislative Councils where all local measures ate 
enacted and where the Provincial Budget is discussed 
and criticised. Until a similar body is created for 
this province and while the number of members in 
the Legidative Council of ^the Governor-General 
continues what it is at present, it would be only fair 
that it should have two non-official elected representa- 
tives in that Council. As a matter of fact our posi.. 
tion is much more unsatisfactory than that of the 
c^er provinces. Only on one occasion, since the 
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ceconBtilation of the Ijegistative Counoiis in 1B93, 
was the appointment of a Central Provinces re- 
presentative baaed on the elective principle. For ten 
years the appointments were made by Government 
withont ascertaining the opinions of the District 
Conncih and the Municipalities as was required by 
the Boles. Gentlemen, it is not questioned that the 
persons who were appointed were capable and good 
men, deserving the honour ; but the omission to con- 
snlt pnbiic opinion remains all the same. In 3.905 
there was a retrogression, and in that year there was 
no nou-othcial member for the C. P. In 1906 a 
non>ojOficial member was re-appointed, but there was 
again an ignoring of the electorate entitled to be 
consulted. We have nothing to complain against 
the choice made, and in criticising the appointment 
we express no want of confidence in our distinguished 
countryman and respected friend the Hon’ble Mr.: 
G. M. Chitnavis. (Cheers). Gentlemen, this is nota 
question of individuals. It 3S an important principle 
which is at stake and we shall be failing in oat 
dnty if we did not record onr protest against the 
persistent disregard of a vital principle. It is 
sincerely hoped that pending the introduction of 
the larger reforms we pray lor, or those, which, 
{udging by what has appeared in the public press, 
seems to be in contemplation, the Government will 
give effect to the Buie that the appointment of the 
0, P. representative should be made in conformity 
with the opizuons of the District Councils and the 
Municpal Committees. 
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Brea more imporfeaixt than the reform advocated 
in regard to oar representation on the Supreme 
Legislative Council is the necessity, which I submit 
exists, of the creation of Legislative Council for the 
Central Provinces and Berar. (Hear, hear). This 
combined territory has an area of 99,376 square miles 
of purely British territory or including native states 
1,18,874 square miles. There ate 113 towns and 
42,987 villages with a total population of 12, 783, 500'- 
The land revenue and rates in 1905 amounted to 
Bs. 1,87,29,721. There are large forest tracts and 
mineral fields which are just opened. The province 
of Berar and the western portion of the Nagpur 
Divisions constitute the most important Cotton pro> 
ducing tract in the country. The number of 
factories in this area is next to that in the 
Bombay Presidency alone and the volume of 
•trade is among the largest outside the Presidency 
towns and the great shipping ports. GentlemeD, 
the time has certainly come when this important 
territory, showing so much agricultural, mining, and 
industrial activity and possessing such vast poten- 
tialities^ should have an administration which is 
more in consonance with advanced ideas than the 
pr^ent one. (Cheers.) If provincial Legislative 
Councils were needed elsewhere they are equally 
needed for onr Province. (Hear, hear.) Over cen- 
tralisation is the weak wheel of Indian administra- 
tion. Oentlemen, this is not the view only of us — 
Congressmen or non-officials — ^but high adminis- 
trators, with years of experience behind them, have 
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been calling for Devolution. It is anomolous 
that in the application of our provincial finances 
we have not so much as an opportunity of knowing 
what dispositions are proposed to be made and the 
principles on which they are made. While impor- 
tant public interests are unprovided for or only 
inadequately pfovided, there has been a multipli- 
cation of departments and the creation of posts, 
the necessity of which is not quite apparent to the 
uninitiated mind. 1 think, Gentlemen, that we 
should, with all the earnestness we possess and ail 
the arguments we can command, move the Govern- 
ment to establish a local Legislative Council for the 
Centra! Provinces and Berar, in which each district 
and each of the iarge towns with a population of 
25,000 and over, should have one representative ; 
such Council should have power not only to discuss 
the budget, but also to vote upon it. The Local. 
Government should have the power of appointing 
by nomination as many members as there would be 
elected representatives. The head of the adminis- 
tration would be Bw-officio member and President 
and should be invested with the power of veto. 1 
venture to submit that some snoh system is urgent- 
ly needed to create a unity of interest and aims 
l»tween the Government and the people. There 
would be little chance of Government being put 
in a position of continuons minority. It would 
have to he sm extremely ill-advised measure, against 
which the nominated members — in all probability 
officers of Government— would join their fmnes 
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with those of the elected members. The power of 
veto wonid remove the last vestige of any danger 
to the administration from any imprudent act of 
the Gooncil. 

Gentlemen, X have little doubt that if the Govern- 
ment are pleased to act on some such plan as has 
been advocated above they will before tong find ont 
that they have adopted the wisest, the safest and 
the most honourable course open to them, and that 
it would condnce as much to strengthen the position 
and protect the interest of Government as to meet 
popnlar wishes and secure popular advancement. 
No sane or responsible public man is or can be in 
sympathy with the forces of disorder or anarchy, 
if any such exist at all in India, which I greatly 
donbt. Ijet the Government only trust the people 
and they will find that every man who has any 
stake in the country or has a character to maintain 
will stand firmly by it. (Hear, hear). 

The association of the people in the practical 
work of administration needs to be developed far- 
ther. Below the Supreme Oouncif and the Provin- 
cial Council there should come District Advisory 
Boards. The reform here will in one respect be along 
existing lines. The powers, functions and resources 
of the District Boards, and Munieipsd Committees 
should be increased. Joint Committees of these 
rnxal and urban bodies should be created, and these 
should disohMge, in regard to District matters, the 
functions which the Supreme and Provincial Coun- 
cils wield in imperial provincial matters. 
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la advocating the inaugaratioa of these various 
chorals we procei'd os the tacit assamption that 
Berar wtU be given the saiU" treattuent as those parts 
d the Ct'Htrai X^rovinces which are included in 
British India, (Hear, hear), as tne term is generatly 
understood. The claim of Berar is now engsgi ng the 
attention of the Government, and there are indica- 
tioDS which warrant the hope that its justn ess is 
recognised, that Province is now held on a perma- 
nent tenure by the Crown, and as such is as much a 
part of British Dominions as territories acquired by 
conquest or cession. Is would be only meet and 
proper that the administration should, in every respect 
be conducted on those principles which are accepted 
as just and necessary for British India. (Cheers). 
I had on other occasions to go pretty fully into this 
qaestion. But as its importance and its intimate 
connexion with the well being and progress of nearly 
three millions of people required that I should bring 
it before you in observations, X have given here a 
bare indication of the gist of the argument. 

The next question, Brother delegates, to which 1 
should draw your attention is the separation of 
Jndiclai from Executive functions. After the discus- 
sion that has been going on for years and the weighty 
pronouncement made by eminent Englishmen with 
Indian experience, one would have thought that an 
elaborate discussion was not needed. Xiord DaSeiin 
in his epigrammatic style called it a " counsel of per- 
feoticm.” Bnt Ihongh 19 years have passed since 
then the establishment of &ia system, tmiversaliy 
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admitted to be fast aad second in principle, is as 
remote as ever. It is conceded by all the upholders 
of the existing system that it is objectionable on 
principle and mischievous in practice, that it is not 
good that the same olGdcer, who makes a departmental 
enquiry or directs a Police investigation, and after 
going througn the papers of these preliminary 
enquiries directs a prosecution, should himself act 
as Judge in the cause. Except in some few regret- 
table cases the magistrates are, it ought to be empha- 
tically stated, upright and honourable men, swayed 
only by the consideration of doing what appears to 
them justice. But it is not at all easy for ordinary^ 
human nature to divest itself of the one-sided view 
created by the sx parts statements and proceedingsbeld 
in camsm. The bug bear of “ prestige ” is put most 
in reqnisition for defending the present system. 
What that means it is not difiScult to find out. It is 
not the prestige of the Government as such which 
will suffer. There is absolutely no danger that the 
collection of the land revenue, the local cesses, the 
ineome tax, the punctual realisation of every kind of 
income direct or indirect, will be affected in the 
slightest degree. All that would happen would be- 
that instead of the respect and awe, which the posses- 
sion of great authority produces in the minds of the 
common Bistriot people, being all bestowed on the 
Collector-Magistrate it will be divided between the 
Collector and the Bistrict Magistrate if separation of 
duties takes place. This is all that would happen. 
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As to thd ptea of increase of expeoditare, it 
lias to be pointed out that for more provinces than 
one it has been shown fenat it would not be necessary 
to make any appreciable increase in the total 
nnmber of officers employed. In our own province 
—the 0. P. and Berar — there were in 1905, 36,115 
original criiuirial cases, of which some 1,800 were 
miaoeilaneous. Out of these 26*1 per cent, oases 
t.e., a little above i fourth, were tried and disposed, 
of by Honorary bfagistrates sitting singly or by 
Benches of Magistrates and 72‘7 by stipendiary 
subordinate Magistrates. The Civil list shows 59 
Assistant Commissioneis, 80 Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, and 76 Tahsildars. It is not at all 
difficult to so distribute work and allot officers as to 
make available a sufficient number of them for purely 
criminal work and still leave an adequate staff for 
attending to revenue and other executive and miacel 
laneona matters. If the principle of Devolution it, 
given a properly due scope, much of the work done 
at present by executive officers will be done by 
District Boards and Municipalities. There is thus no 
reason to fear that any additional taxation will have 
to be resorted to for carrying ont this reform. But 
if the case were otherwise, and it was only by' 
mining a large increase in expenditure that the 
separation of jodicial from Executive function could 
be carried out, it would have to be undertaken all 
the same. (Hear, hear) The purity of justice and the 
conffdenee of the people in our judicial tribunals 
are objects of suffioient importance to justify this 
peonniary saerifioe. (Cheers). 
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The important qn»‘Ht{on of Ednoation demand 
our attention next. Of grave moment to ai! nation 
its significance to the Indian is incalculable. It ii 
the one remedy for all onr ills, onr spiritnal ani 
mural degeneracy, our deep widespread poverty anc 
low industrial life, onr political degradation anc 
social disruption. The work which has to be dont 
is over-whelmingly great. Of the total male school- 
going population of India 19 per cent, receive 
instruction, and of the girls only 'i'2 pee cent. Onlj 
one child out of 11 children of scbool-goin;' age goes 
to school, and out of 10 children who attend school 
only I is a girl. In these provinces 17'5 percent, of 
the boys and TS per cent, of girls are shown as 
attending school . The census figures for the Central 
Provinces and Berar show greater still ihe pre- 
valence of ignorance. In the C.P. out of a toted 
population of 11,873,000 there were 337,500 or 2 7 
percent, literate. In Berar out of a total population 
of 3,754,000 only 123,300 or 4’6 pet cent, were 
literate. Let us see how matters stand in the pro- 
gressive countries. In Japan 91 per cent, of the boys 
and 68 pet cent, of the girls in the country receive 
education (Hear, hear.) Pot 14,580 cities, towns and 
villages Japan has 30,420 schools, while in India for 
574,{X)€ cities, towns and villages there are only 
190,622 schools. In Germany among 189,865 
reotnits raised for the army in the year 1875 only 
3,311 or 28*7 per tiionsand were found illiterate. In 
1898 the figures were 2,52,382 total recruits of whom 
-only 173 or 7 men ont tea thousand wereretnmed 
4UI unable to read and write. Gentlemen. 1 have no 
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wish to pile statistics before you and tire your pati- 
ence by reading columns of figures. Impressed as 
Government and the people are of the backward con- 
dition of the greater portion of the masses in this 
country, they have frankly to recognise that nothing 
short of bold steps like those taken by Japan, will 
meet the situation which has arisen. (Hear, hear). 
Sacrifices are demanded of the Government and of 
the people, and X hope they will rise equal to the 
occasion. There must be universally primary 
education. This means that it should be compulsory 
and should be free. In most of the European coun- 
tries and in Japan elementary education extending 
over a period of about 4 years is compulsory and 
further education up to the age of 14 is practically 
enforced during a portion of the day. It is a subject 
of great satisfaction that the (Bbvernment are moving 
in this matter. We must congratulate and thank 
the Government of India for the proposal to abolish 
fees in primary schools. (Hear, hear) . But as I have 
said, free primary education must be followed very 
soon after by the other measure, vie., to make it 
obligatory on every parent and guardian to send his 
child or ward to some school. It is not primary 
education alone which demands onr attention. 
Secondary education, Higher education. Technical 
education in all its branches, all require far greater 
f^ilities than exist at present. Higher education 
is distrusted by some persons sued the educational 
policy followed in the C. P. till very recently was. 
n(^ sufficiently liberal. We trust the keener appre- 
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ciatioa of th« responsibility of Government will 
continue to be entertained. The number of High 
Schools should be increased. A fully equipped Arts 
College is wanted at Nagpur. There is no College 
for medicine, nor for Civil Engineering. For 
scientific and technical education the provision made 
in the Nagpur and Amraoti Victoria Technical 
Institutes are sufficient only as a beginning. Con- 
currently with the increase in the number of ins- 
titutions the methods also require revision. The 
present system is based on ideals which the countries, 
from which our Government borrowed them, have 
thoroughly revised and changed. Beginning with the 
Primary tichools — and especially in the Primary 
Schools — the aim of the curriculum and of the teach- 
ing staff should be to train the faculties of obser- 
vation and experimenting, to bring the pupils into 
contact with objects and facts, to give to them such 
instruotiuu as will prove of practical value to them 
in their life’s work. Moral education and the 
development of character must be attended to. The 
present text books are unsatisfactory. All that we 
<ask in regard to education is that the British Govern- 
ment in India should follow the ideals, objects and 
methods which have, after full discussion, been accep- 
ted as proper for public schools in England. (Cheers). 

The next subject I propose to discuss is one which 
is vitally concerned with the material well-being of 
the masses. In the Central Provinces over 70 per 
cent, and in Berar over 76 per cent, of the popula- 
tion are dependent upon agriculture. The one 
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iQ^asicy which holdn nut hoiu« promiae o£ a bettec 
iatare to us — tbt^ cotton luanufacturing industry — is 
itself dependent upon land. There is no question 
vhicb rouses groUur iutere-it amongst villagers than 
the subject of the relative rignta of the Government, 
of the owners (if lands, and of the various tenare- 
holders. Most of us in this hall own plots large or 
small in size. It is thus natural if we should devote 
special attention to this question. Gentlemen, it is a 
long'Stauding complaint of the land-holding and cal<- 
tivaiing classes that they have always to bear more 
than their fair share of the burden of the State ex- 
penditure, and that they are often crushed under the 
weight which is placed on them. It is not possible. 
Gentlemen, to take even a cursory view of the 
carious— of the fatefully shifting — policy followed 
by Government towards the landed classes. When- 
ever the occurrence of a great calamity like famines, 
pricked the national conscience or when the presence 
of a grave catastrophe like the mutiny counselled the 
adoption of a policy of conciliation and sympathy, the 
Government, have in the most unreserved term, 
admitted the wisdom of granting to the Indian land- 
holder fixity of tenure and permanence in the 
revenue demand. Secretaries of Land, State, Eoyal 
or Government Commissions, Viceroys, Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, Councillors and other high 
officers have acknowledged the harm which these 
periodical revisions of the land revenue demand 
produce. There is nothing more nnsettling than 
•the so-called settlements. The harassing nature of 
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theoperatiooB, the 4oor they open to corrupt oppres- 
sive practices, the arbitrary enhancement they bring 
about, are described in vivid colours by men like Sir 
Auckland Colvin, Mr. Carpenter and others, with a 
life's experience of Indian land tenures. In 1862 
and 1 866 the ^^ecretary of State sanctioned Lord 
Canning’s scheme for the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue demand wherever certain condi- 
tions were found to exist or came into existence. In 
the C. P. the Chief Commissioner Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Eiobard Temple placing full confidence in the 
declared intentions of Government assured the people 
that it was recommended that in the case of those 
landholders who would effect sulmtantial improve- 
ments in tiieir property, the assessments would be 
revised with a view to limitations being placed upon 
them in perpetuity. In the revision which was 
made at the expiry of the settlement effected in Sir 
Richard Temple’s time the Government revenue 
demand on several of these estates was enhanced 
300, 400, 600 per cent., and I have seen in some 
places 1600 per cent and instead of the Perpetuity 
promised, the duration of the revised assessments 
was limited is some cases to 16 or even 12 years. 
(Shame). Gentlemen, the history of the land 
revenue limitation question affords an object lesson 
how a measure dictated alike by statesmanship 
and by humanity can first be obstructed and then 
rendered nugatory by appealing to pseudo scientific 
shibboleths and the needs of an impecuous exche- 
quer. The upholder of the doctrine of the useanted 
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increment finding it difficolt to meet the broad- 
minded and wise considerations urged by Colonel 
Baird Smith’s Commission and the Xiieutenant- 
Governor of the N.W.P., which were amplified and 
emphasised by Lord Canning, hit upon the expedient 
of suggesting “ conditions” and “ provisoes.” They 
succeeded in gaining the time they wanted and by 
1882-83 they so far achieved their object that even a 
Viceroy like Lord Kipon had to say that a permanent 
seitiemeiu, pure and simple, was out of the question. 
But anxious as thatgeucrons-iuinded statesman was 
to bring some »eal alleviation to the lot of the land- 
holder at.d the cultivator, his government hit upon 
a plan which would have given a modified form of 
permanent settlement. There was to be a period of 
finality fixed for each province after which there 
was to be no general rt-survey or reclassification and 
the assessment imposed was to be deemed correct, 
and proper. In future, enhancements were to be 
allowable only on three grounds: — (a) increase of 
cultivation, (6) improvements effected at the cost of 
the state, and (e) increase of prices. 

Gentlemen, this was an eminently reasonable and 
fair compromise. Nay, it was the most unexception- 
able way of placing the settlement system on a just 
and equitable basis even from the standpoint of the 
“ unearned increment theory.” The principle laid 
down in Lord Bipon’a Besolution were accepted by 
all the local governments and it was hoped that the 
controversy was at an end and that the people would 
no longer be snbjected to the greed of a heartless 
38 
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poUticai economy, which is as nnsoimd in principle 
*8 it is inapplicable in practice. But these hopes 
Were shortlived. Madras, the cntshinj^ nature of the 
land revenue system of which has b.-on dem.mstrat- 
6d by late Mr. Alexander Uoi'ers {for m* era! j ears 
J^everme Councilivir to the Government of Bimbay), 
first quietly raised a difheulty about "'viii;- -itatiitory 
sanction to the principles laid down by the Govern- 
naent of India, and thereupon the He retury of State 
disallowed the proposal of the Governnu ritof India, 
'^^he principle, however, was not qiie.stimu'd. A few 
years more and even thatconsnimuiitioit is attained. 
And now the liesoiiition of 1902 has pjiven short 
shift to the jiiat and equitable citnuoK wh ch the 
Government of India wisely laid down in 18BS. 
Gentlemen, it is not iwssible to enter into .i discus- 
sioa of the snbieot here. All I would do is to point 
00* that the neceanity of {itacing a liimtation in 
POflietuity on arbitrary and crushing enhancements 
IS admitted by all the best, the fairest, luijsfc gener- 
Ods-minded of statesmen and administrators, that 
^0 Resolution of 18BB emanated from a Gitvernment 
whioh contained Sir Evelyn Baring (n(*w Iiord 
Oifomet) as finance Minister, and ihat it was 
i^^icspted by local Governments and administrations 
presided over by exceptionally eapaule and ex* 
perienoed men. It is also very easy to shew that the 
position taken np in Lord Cnrzon’s Ii>*8<»lation is 
illogical and is indicative of confasiou uf ideas. Gen- 
^Baen, there is the great fact which has to be faced. 
®'’ierymaa-— official or non-offioial— who is not gross- 
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ly ignorant or grossly callous, admits the intense 
and widespread poverty of the masses in India. The 
increase of the icidebtedness of the agricultural classes 
is cans. «g anxiety to Government. Measures like 
the Dec<5!Mi Agriculturists’ Belief Act, the Punjab 
Land Alieuation Act and the new sections introduced 
in the B.nubuy Land R-ivenue Code in 1901, are so 
many ooufesBious which admit the gravity of the 
situation. If the present system was satisfactory 
andthec'.ot was prospering everywhere, why are 
measures like these placed on the statute book ? It is 
admitted that the condition of the landholding and 
cultivating classes is lamentably bad and toe excep- 
tional legislation is wanted. But these are mere 
paUiatives; they merely treat the symptoms. The 
root of the disease is untouched. 

Gentlemen, adiuiniatrators holding the highest, 
places, Commissions, the majority of nhit-h were offi- 
cers of Government, have been forced to admit that 
** to the revenue system mnst in candour be attributed 
the indebtedness of the ryot in no small measure.” 
The poBibtun, Gentlemen, is this. Both in the JZemin- 
dari ami Byutwari tracts the assessment is based on 
iot> higrt estimates of the capacity of the soil or the 
estate. It proceeds on assumption which, in the 
majority of cases, turn out to be incorrect in fact ; 
enhancements are a£Eeoied on unsonnd principles, the 
attempt everywhere being to bring in as large an 
addition to the revenue as possible. Whether toe year 
is good, bad or indifferent the last pice is too often 
realised from the xoyi I Even in the j ear of the lask 
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great famine, when over five lakh#, of people out of a 
total population of twenty-aeven and half lakhs were 
oo relief workf^ in Berar, in several Taluks 95 per 
cent, of the revenue was collected. (Criesof shame). A 
high Government officer, m explaining the abnormal 
increase of transfer-s of intmove.able property by 
mortgage or sale, had to regretfully admit that a 
large number of them had boen effected on paying 
the Government land revenue demand. (Loud cries 
of shanieU Genileiuen, lakhs and lakhs have been 
spent over the Survey and Bottiement Departments. 
The data accumulated in regard to the area 
and capacities of various estates are sufficiently 
full and voluminous. Out of sheer mercy for the 
unfortunate hiiiti >iwner and tenure-holder Govern- 
ment * ill be pleased tc* give up the idea of an im- 
possibly perfect ehtiination and to save him from the 
harassing diKtiirbiui -eH of these periodical enquiries. 
With due deference to the authors of the Resolutions 
of 1902 we would ask Government to see that the 
position taken up iu that Besulution is not sound. If 
general prosperity does not bring about a rise in prices 
what benefit nas the land-holder received for which 
he can, as a land-holder, be called u{.Kia to determine 
the necessity and propriety of an enhancement, then 
every legal and proper ground on which it can be 
asked, is included in the three heads laitl down in 
Lord Ripon’s Resolution. 

Gentlemen, what makesthese settieiuen t operations 
unsatisfactory is theilc one-sided character. The 
Government determine not cBiIy the general policy on 
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which the land jrevenne demand is to be based but 
the capacity of the soii^ the value of an estate or 
£eld, its futnre capabilities, the profits existing and 
prospective, the general advance of the Taluk or 
District during the currency of the expiring settle- 
ment and the general rise of prices ; all the$e are to 
be judged by the settlement officer. The land-holders 
have — in the Ryotwari tracts at any rate and I be- 
lieve, in the 2emindari tracts also — one means of 
knowing wbatthe views of this personage are till 
after the whole thing is settled. Only once we were 
in Berar given the opportunity of knowing the recom- 
mendations of that officer and the reasons given by 
him in support of them. On the occasion it was 
demonstrated that a great part of the data on which 
the report was based was incorrect, that the reason- 
ing was defective and that the conclusions were open 
to serioQS question. The Governmeut of India modi- 
fied the proimeals which had been made on those data. 
We did not get a second opportunity of making simi- 
lar respresentations in regard to the revision settle- 
ment of the other parts of Berar though we made 
repeated applications. 

Now, Gentlemen, what we might fairly ask 
Government is, why should there be this investigation 
and determination behind the back of the ryot, and 
secondly why shonld not these orders be liable to be 
questioned in a court of law? When Bombay Act I of 
186fi was passed it was stated by the member of 
Government in charge of the Bill that the jurisdic^ 
turn of the Civil Charts was not taken away by any 
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of its provisions. Doring the ten years which fol- 
lowed there arose a nomber of oitses where the acticm 
of the depirtment was questioned (I shunid hardly 
think questioned successfolly) end could not be sap- 
ported. From 1876 th^• Indian Btatute Book is 
graced with the provisions which oust the }nrisdictioa 
of the ordinary Court* of Law in the my*t important 
revenue, matters. Gentlemen, it in tiiip<M:s ble to 
approve of this distrust by the Oentleraen of the 
Courts established by it and presided over by Judges, 
selected by it. Would it not be more consoitant with 
fairness to allow the actions of tne seltletnent depart- 
ment to be examined freely in the open atmosphere, 
the liioad sunshine and light of a Court (»f Justice? 

The case we have got is a very strong one. Bui 
we have been till now worsted in the fight. Instead 
of gaining ground we have been steaiily losing it. 
We must not, however, lose heart or give upour rulers, 
and not lark in our efforts till we have succeeded in 
gaining our object. (Hear, hear). 

Gentlemen, there are nnmerous other wants and 
grievances of the tieople which deserve to Ire taken 
npby our Oonferenoe and placed before the Govern- 
ment for redress. It is not possible to deal with them 
in one address, nor can they be considered at any one 
satting of the Conference, Some of them will ha dealt 
with by the resolutions which will be placed before 
you, others we must leave for future occasions. 

1 think it my dnty, however, to refer to one more 
matter to whiohl made apsssing reference in tne open- 
lag portion of my address. With ail the natural ad- 
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yaujtages which India posttesseg, in spite of the gene- 
ral fertility of her soil, the snitability of the climate 
for pui poses i f production of wealth, the vastness of 
the inineial resoorces, and the peaceful, sober, in- 
diistrione and thrifty character of the people, there 
is deep ftidesprsad poverty in the land. This 
poverty ban justly been attributed to the decadence 
of oor old indi.striai system and to the bulk of the 
population being thrown on land. The first Famine 
ConimisBion, which sat 28 year ago, pointed out 
that this low industrial condition was a powerful 
contributory cause of the calamities which followed 
a failure of rains, and they suggested the adoption 
of steps for promoting the establishment of new 
industries and for the I’evival of old ones. G-entle- 
meii, what i» true of India generally applies also 
to these provinces. 

6’or the creation of a sound industrial aystera.which 
will by its flourishing condition afford profitable 
employment to large sections of our people, two 
things a»e firi-t wanted ; (I) Capital and l2) Techni- 
cal and Scientific knowledge and skill. Newly 
established industries, however, demand tender nur- 
ture and ppecial care like infants. The self-govern- 
ing countries supply such special care and nurture 
by a well regulated system of protective tariffs and 
bounties. These methods are not favoured by the 
{ffevatling economic policy of the British Govern- 
ment. But it is quite in our power to giva 
such protection oarpelves to the products of 
oar indigenous, manufactures. (Hear, hear.) We 
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can by resolving to use Indian articles when these 
can ^ had, and by giving preference to them 
over foreign one-', even tiiongh the ci>st might 
be hig'irr aSu-d to our straggling nascent indus- 
tries the Help aad succour which they req[aire 
in their childhood. iHear, near ) It i.s a matter for 
congratulation that the Government also are moving 
in the matter ami have adopted a sympathetic 
attitude towards indigenous articles. (Cimecs). But 
the main task is ours, the main tesp iiissbility is 
ours, and it is we who must put our shoulders to the 
wheel. The movement for ths encouragement on 
Swadeshi articles has over and above its objective 
results a very great subjective value. It teaches us 
the value of standing on one's own legs and deve- 
lops self-reliance, sei-holp.. and self-conftdence. 
(Hear, hear.) It will serve to bring the different 
ciassess of the eommunity moreciosely together and 
promote unity, mutual sympathy and fellow feeling. 
<Hear, hear,} 

Gentlemen, this is the third time we meet in 
our Provincial Conference. We can claim credit 
for little achievement. The field over which we 
have to work is vast and it is strewn over with 
numerous pit-falls, thorns and sharp stones which 
impede motion. Our progress is beset with diifficul- 
ties. But the obstacles, instead of damping our 
energies, should rouse our courage. (Hear, iiear.) 
Iiaying aside petty differences of opinion eschewing 
personal aims and avoiding personal predilections 
and jealousies we must work in ansity and accord. 
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(Hear, hear.) It is not given to any one man or 
generation to clear this land and to plant it with 
beautiful trees. We should be content if in our 
time we succeed in cleaning even so much as 
small plot. (Hear, hear.) G-entlemen, my faith is 
firm that if we are true to ourselves, and if we 
follow the behests of the noble and the great 
sages of the past and the present we shall raise our- 
selves to a position of equality with the other 
great nations of the world. (Hear, hear.) 

It is by devotion to duty that our salvation 
can be achieved. (Hear, hear). Tue stern daughter 
of “ The voice of Q-od ” who is “ a lignt to guide, 
a rod to check the erring and reprove ” must 
rule our conduct. (Hoar, hear). Commending 
ourselves unto her guidance we must pray of her: — 

Oh let my weakness have an end ! 

“ Give unto to me made lowly wise 
“ The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 

“ The confidence of reason give, 

'* And in the light of trnth thy 
“ xiondman let me Jive.” 

(Ijoud applause and repeated cries of “ Band& 
Maiaram”) 
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ROMESH CHUNDER DUTT. C. I E. 

Of the many eminent sons that India has produced 
MQce she passed under the British sceptre^ Mr- 
Komesh Cbunder Dutt occupies by common consent 
a pre-eminent position. Born in 1848, he has seen 
sixty years of progress that India has made, a period 
crowded with event of a more or less momentous 
character. Belonging to the well-known Dntc 
family of Bambagari, Calcutta, he received his 6ar)> 
education at the now well-known Hare School and 
latter at the Presidency College. He then proceed- 
ed to England, entered Univt'raiiy College, London, 
and competed for the Open Competitive Givi Service 
and came out third in the order of merit at the 
examination of 1869. He also attended the Inns of 
Courts and was called to the Bar the same y ear. In 
1871* he returned to India, as a MHinber of ihe 
Indian Civil Service, when he was but a young man 
of 23. During his long service of twenty-six years 
he bad charge of some of the largest and most 
important districts in Bengal— like Burdwan, with 
its population of a million and a half and Bacber- 
ganj, with its population of two millions and 
Midnapur with its population of two and a half 
millions and Mymensingh, with its population of 
three and a half millions — which is equal to the 
popnlatim of many a small Kingdom in Europe, 
He was a typical District Officer, enjoying the full 
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confidence of his snperiors and of his subordi- 
nates, of Hir dus and of Mahomedans and of 
Zemindars and ryots. In some of the districts that 
have in recent years come to tVio front since the 
partitii'n troubles of Bengal, he had the unique 
distinction of being a trusted officer of Government. 
Thus,ne was inchargeof thelarge and difificultMaho- 
inedan districts of Mymer'singh and Backerganj 
in which the Mahomed an Zemindars eo- operated 
with him most cordially. His success as a District 
offict^r won hint not only popular favour but also 
official distinction. He eventually became in IB94 
Divisional CouirnisBioner for Burdwan and in 1897 
for Orissa, the highest post at the time an Indian 
coutd attain to. In 1912, he was made O. I. E. by 
Government tor his marked socuess as an Adminis- 
trator. Daring his service, he enjoyed the confidence 
'and friendship of distinguished men like Sir Stewart 
Bay ley, Sir Anthony MacDonnel and Sir Henry 
Stevens, all of whom rose to be Xiieutenunt-Gover- 
nors of Provinces. 

Mr. Dutt belongs to that early bond of civilians who 
made it a sacred duty of theirs to learn the ancient 
history and literature of India first hand from its origi- 
nal sources. The names of Sir William Muir and Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, not to speak of otners, stand 
out prominently amongst them. Mr. Butt’s literary 
activities date from the time he was a young district 
officer. His first literary venture was the Bengali 
novel Banga Bijtia, which was pnblished in 1874. 
^Coming under the same head may be mentioned 
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here his three other tales ot ladian History and his 
social novel Sanar and Samaj, which was originally 
published in 1885 and offered again in English garb 
under the name of Lake of Palms, in 1912. The 
last of these has had a great circulation amongst 
both Indians and Europeans of culture and must 
take rank as one of those few novels by Indians 
treating of Indian life and attempting to lift that 
“ curtain which veils the inner life of the people of 
India from the West ” that is the true function of 
the interpreter of the East to the West How well 
Mr. Diitt has discharged that no easy task will be 
app ti'ent to any one who has read the novel even 
cursorily. Another great Bengali work that Mr. 
Dutt produced deserves a prominent mention. It 
is the translation of the Rig Veda into Bengali, 
which was done in 1885. It was well received both 
by Government and the literary public, the late 
Professor Max Muller giving his warmest support 
to the undertaking. 

Greater even than his novels weie his historical 
works which have a repntation of their own now all 
over India. The earliest work in this department is his 
CitnligittionofAncientludiapvLhVmhed in 1888, while 
its author was in charge of Mymensingh district, one 
of the largest in Bengal. So great was the industry of 
Mr. Dutt that the book not only met a long felt want 
bat exhibited considerable original research that was 
heartily acknowledged by eminent scholars in India 
and Europe. Professor Max Muller, with his usual 
generosity, encouraged him and helped him in his 
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work. Clnwly conmuJtf'fl with this work is his Lays 
)f Ancieftt India, bfting nelftctious from Indiati poetry 
rendered ml i K igli.sh verse, published in 1893. It 
is, in fact, on tht* one hand, a coinpanit>n volume to 
his Ancient Indit, iilustratint; as it does the life and 
thi'ughtiof the diffe.reat periods f.innpriHtng it, and on 
the other an ‘'xoellent supplement to Dr. H. H. 
Wilson’s Theatre 0 / Hindus whitih treats of the 
principle classical dramas of India. That he 
jXJSse.SKcs a perh'ct couituand of Kiiglish will be seen 
from the ‘31 hues set out below from his piece 
•-ntitied Asoka’s M*;Ksage. to Foreign Natu»ns.“ — 

Far, far extend Kalinga’s plains, 

Anil Btiiigara fertile coast ; 

Asoka of the gods heioved. 

These sent his compiering host. 

They enslaved a hundred ttiousand men 
A hundred thousand died — 

“ And is this what a conquest means 
The pious monarch cried 1 
* * * * 

Bepentence wrung his royal breast, 

And he was meek and lowly ; 

And Virtuous ■wishes filled his soul. 

And aspirations holy. 

He thought of Sabya, noble Teacher, 

Buddha high of birth, 

Who left his thrown and toiled for men, 

And speared good ■will on earth; 

“Ho! other conquests I will spread, 

And other trophieb ■win.” — 
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The pioQB monarch thns he cried. — 

" I’U Conquer Crime and Sin : 

Unto the fronti'-rs of my realm 
And far beyond ; proclaim 
Asoka fights in faith alone, 

And wins the righteous fame !” 

There, are other pieees in the volume of excellent 
poetic merit. Take for lUhtance the fire of Draupadi’$ 
B^monfitranee or the gentle, soothing of the saintly 
Yudhishthira’s rep'y. The vedic pieces, in particular, 
well worth the attention of those interested in religi- 
ous poetry. With these must go the condensed 
metrical versions of the Mahabharata andBamayana 
that Mr. Dntt published in 1898. To the former, 
dedicated by the way to the Marquess of Bipon, the 
late Professor Max Muller wrote a noteworthy intro- 
duction. Everybody knows what a long poem the 
Mahabharatta is, it is in fact, “ the longest poem ” 
in the whole world as Max Muller put it. To sift 
it and extract from it what may have been the 
original story is no easy task. “ The task has been 
boldly undertaken,” wrote Max Miiiler, “and carried 
through, as far as I can judge, with great success by 
Mr. Bomesh Dnit in Ins Mahabharata condensed 
into English verse.” He has himself given an 
aeeount of the principles by which he was guided in 
his work. He has, as much as possible, taken a 
number of verses of the original and rendered them 
faithfully into English. He has left out on the very 
largest scale, hot he has not added ; and the 
impression which bis bold uudertaking leaves on the 
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reader is certainly that something like what we read 
in English may have been recited in India when 
the war between the Kurus and the sons of Panda 
was first sang by the ancient bards of the conntry.’’ 
That is no slight praise, remembering the scholar- 
ship and fame of the person who gave is. It is, in 
fact, “a kind of photographic reprej?entation, a snap- 
shot, as it were, of the old po*-m." The compmion 
volume “Bamayana” condensed in BlngUsh Verse 
dedicated to Prof. Max Mailer, was published in 
1889 There is hardly apace here to quote from 
these fine versions of the great epics, hut we promise 
our readers will on turning to them enjoy both Indian 
History and Poetry at one strike. The volutnes are 
sure to last so long as Hindus revere their hoary 
past. 

Of his other works, prominent mention must be 
made of his Brief Hisiory of A ncient and Modern 
India which has long been a school text-book on the 
subject in India. His history of Ancient and Modern 
Bengal deserves to be more widely known. His 
Literature of Bengal is an excellent vade meeum of 
the literary progress of Bengal from the earliest to 
modem times. His Rambles in India and his 
Three Years in Europe have had a wide circulation 
among educated Indians. 

The "Dniversity of London recognised his services 
to the study of Indian History when it appointed 
him in 1898, Lecturer in Indian History in 
its University. His **Mahabharata and Rama- 
yana ” were published when he was oocnpying this 
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Ipositicm at that Univer»itj'. While in the same chair 
he published his ivinarkable work, The Economie 
Sisioty of Intiia in two volumes, the first of which, 
published in 1901, treats of India under em;l; 
British rule and the otlier <1908) treats of the 
Yictorian period. This work is a comprehensive 
one sad deals with the economic aspects of British 
rule in India. “Excellent works’* writes Mr. 
Butt “on the military and puHtical transactions of 
the British iu Ind:a have been written by eminent 
historians. No history of the people of India, of their 
trades, industries and agriculture, and of their econo» 
mio condition under British administration has yet 
been compiled. Hecent famines in India have attrac* 
ted attention to this very important subject, and there 
is a general and widespread desire to understand 
the condition of the Indian people the sources of their 
wealth and the causes of their poverty.” A brief 
economic history of British India is therefore a 
great desideratum. The work, in a word, traces 
the intense poverty of the Indian masses and the 
repeated famines, devastating their country to their 
root causes. Its aim is nut to discourse on the 
demerits of British rale. Mr. Duit, like the 
generality of his countrymen, acknowledges gmte> 
fully the good that England has done to India in the 
past. At the same time, he is of opinion that 
British rule may be made permanent and better by 
the rectification of errors that have crept into the 
system of government in vogue in India since the 
days of the Company. In one word, as he himself 
as 
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has said of all the greatest literary works of the last 
half a century, his work as a historian of Indian 
centres round the cardinal idea of ** Bervice to onr 
Motherland." That is the keynote of his life’s work 
and that shows the patriot irr the administrator. 

A man of his historical knowledge and patriotic 
fervour cannot hut have wished .for the time when 
he could be of active use to his country. It is now 
ftn open secret that Mr. Dutt sought retirement at 
the earliest moment from his high ufficia! position for 
the purpose of doing someservi ;e us a public man to 
the country he so dearly loved. After his retirement 
in 1897, he has, indeed, shown how useful a man of 
rich and varied experience like himself can be to India 
at the present moment. His long administrative 
experience had impressed him with the poverty and 
&e want of staying power in the cuitivators of this 
country. As he was free in 1897, he went over to 
Bngland to focus English public opinion on this sub- 
|ect. He wrote and spoke on the subject whenever 
he got an occasion daring 1897-8. 

His paper on “ Famines in India ” in the Fort- 
nightly Bevieio (1897) produced a great stir at the 
time. During 1897 — 1898 he spoke to English 
audiences on the New Sedition law and the hotly 
contested Calcutta Muncipal Bill. In 1898, he 
gave evidence before the Currency Committee 
presided over by Sir Henry H. Fowler, formerly 
Secretary of State for India Sir John Muir Bart, one 
of the members of the Committee remarked that the 
evidence he gave had struck him as “ very impor- 
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iani’* and -wanted to know if the Ciommittee 
could have other witnesses from amongst Indians 
them8elv>*8. 

In 1898| h’S countrymen honoured him -with the 
invitation to preside over the Indian Hational Con- 
gress that assembled at Lucknow. He assented and 
the address he delivered on the occasion was a highly 
suggestive one. He hit on the right nail when he 
said th it the Civil Service represents only the official 
side of Indian questions. “Our difficulty” he remark- 
ed "and oat danger lie in this that great adminis- 
trative questions are discussed and settled in execu- 
tive councils where we are not represented and not 
heard. I do not say that the official view is neces- 
sarily wrong and that our view is necessarily right 
but Ido Hay that b >th views should be fairly repre- 
sented before the tribunal which shapes our destinies.’ 
This defect in the Orovernment of India is about to be 
rectified by Lord Motley’s Reform Schemes. Another 
subject that he touched upon was the question of 
Land Bevenne assessment. ” The real cause ” he said 
of the poverty of our agricultural classes " is simple 
and even obvious.” It is not over population, or the 
natural improvidence of the cultivation, or the 
cause is that " except in Bengal and a few other 
trsMSts, the land assessment is so heavy that the culti- 
vator is not able to save in good years enough to 
meet the failute of harvests in bad years. This sub- 
ject he touched again, in 1900, by his open letters to 
Lord Ourzon and by the joint memorial of retired ad- 
ministrators that he was instcamental in sending 
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lo Ihe Secretary of State for India on December, 
1900. In the latter were made five clear and distinct 
recommendations ■ — (1) That the revenue payable by 
landlords should be limited to half the actual rental ; 
(2> that setUemente should be made for 30 years in 
all Provinces ; (3) the local cesses should be limited ; 
(4) that the revenue payable by cultivators should 
not be enhanced except on definite grounds ; and (S) 
that such revenue should not exceed half the nett 
produce or the gross produce. The Gk>vernment 
in their Besoiution on this memorial pronounced in 
favour of the first three principles later abolishing 
the cesses, though it victually declined to accept the 
last two recommendations. Before his voyage back 
toBngiandin 1900, Mr. Dutt received public addresses 
at Calcutta and Bombay. Once again in Sngland he 
resumed the task of advocating India’s claims in 
SfOgland, lecturing and writing on the religion 
philosophy, and the literature of India. X>uring the 
next two .years Mr. Datt stayed in England and 
did exceedingly useful work in enlightening English 
people on Indian subjects and making them take 
an interest in their dependency. One of the best 
^pae<^s he delivered during this time is worthy 
of special mention. It was the one on Social 
Proipeesain India delivered, before the Hational 
Inddan Association, on March, 1901. It is not 
desirable." he remarked, and it is not possible to 
Europeanise Indianlife. The people of In^a are well 
able to judge for themselves what is bast for them- 
^ves, and Indian Ufe and B^ndu life has t^ways 
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proved itself capable of assimilating what is good for 
itself. It is becaase we have been able to assimilate 
all needful reforms from generation to generation 
and from age to age, ihat our ancient Hindu life 
exists in Itidia, when so many phases of ancient life 
have passed away in other countries like Persia, Egypt 
and Babylon.” In the same year he took an active 
part in the getting up of the memorial to the Secre- 
tary of State on the Bombay Land Eevenue Amend- 
ment Act, himself making the leading speeches at the 
conference held for the purpose in London. In Janu- 
ary following, he also joined the memorial by the 
Famine Union to the Secretary of State for India 
asking for an enquiry into the economic condition 
of India. 

Mr. Lott returned to India in February 1902 and 
was welcomed to Madras by the Mahajana Sabha. " I 
have lived to see ” he said in his reply, “ the whole of 
the educated people of India united by one common 
aim, striving for one common object demanding that 
priceless boon of Self-Government, which no civilized 
Government can for ever deny to a civilized nation.” 
He took the opportunity of his stay in India to reply 
to the resolution of the Government of India on its 
Land Kevenue Policy, The enlightened Maharajah 
Gaekwar of Baroda, who had formed a high idea trf 
his administrative capacity offered him the exalted 
post of MiBisbeiof Bevenue in his State. The subse- 
quent prosperity of Baroda and the fine reports 
recording it testified to the excellence of the Maha- 
raja’s ohbice. One of the chief changes introduced 
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by him in the state ^and subseqiientiy under his 
advice and guidance mtu Mysorn Btate) was the 
separation of Kxecutivf from the triidiuial function in 
its offices. Mr. Dutt had early as 1893 suggested 
a scheme for the separation of those fiutction, is so 
harmful to good government in India. His scheme 
won the hearty approval of that distinguished judi- 
cial authority Bit Richard Garth. “ Ho fat ” the 
learned Chief Justice said “ as I am capable of form- 
ing an opinion upon his «cheme. I entirely ap] rove 
of it. It seems to me the most natural and obvious 
means of separataing the tvko great divisions of labour 
the executive and the judicial. ’* It was also support- 
ed by lawyers and Judges of the highest eminence 
and greatest Indian experience in their memorial to 
the Secretary of State in 1899. The scheme was, 
in its substantia! form, given effect to by the Secre- 
tary of State this year and its praciioal introduction 
into Bengal has been sanctioned. 

Last year Mr. Butt travelled widely, over Boothern 
India visiting Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. He 
was everywhere enthusiastically received and he 
made several speeches of note during his entourage. 
One of these on the study of Indian History was 
delivered in Madras and produced a great impression. 
Mr. Butt has taken besides a warm interest in In* 
dnstrial Conference ever since it started its work, 
presiding over it once and contribnting valuable 
papers to it one of which is pnblished in the an- 
nexure to this life. Mr. Bntt is a ready and ffnent 
speaker and as a writer of simple and dignified prose 
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is hardly equalled in India. His most remarkable 
trait 'whether as speaker or writer is his moderation 
which has won the respect and admiration of his 
sternest ad'versaries. He is now 60 years old but 
hardly looks it. He believes in bard work, himself 
setting the example, in it. He has a keen sense of 
appreciation and is a man of practical good sense 
His scheme for the separation of the Executi've and 
Judicial functions has been adopted by Government. 
His scheme for the creation of advisory councils is 
under consideration and is a measure of great 
potentiality for good. His practical work on the 
Land Bevenue side has lightened the ryots’ burden. 
Lord Morley, than whom there is no better judgeuf 
men, appreciated his abilities when he appointed him 
a member uf the Boyal Commission that recently 
went through India. It is not too much to hope 
that his hand and head will he seen in the good that 
is expected from its labonrs. 

Alas ! he passed away in fullness of satisfaction of 
having served his country well. 

SOCIAL PROGEESS IN INDIA 

[Speech delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
national Indian Association, on March S6, 1901.] 

Mr. Dntt said : — The Resolution which I have the 
honour to second has been explained by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, and I have very little to add to what he 
has said, except that as an Indian myself I feel great 
pleasure in seconding it. The Resolution is for 
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■aakitig iccceGkaed efiorta ta auiipurt of fche Associa* 
tion’s lands with the object of promoting female 
education in India. It jh well-known —spt aking at 
least for the part uf India from wnieh I come, and 
with which I am must faraniai* — that for the last 
thirty or forty years or nmre, a great deal has been 
done by the people of India themselves in th« cause 
of social progress and of female education. A great 
deal has been done, not o‘-tentationsly, but by qaiet 
work at home, to help the cause of social progress ; 
and anything like a hvsting and abiding improve- 
ment in the country must be done in tho future, as 
has been done in the past, by the people ihemseives, 
(Hear, bear). X think many of the gentlemen present 
here, who have passed a great many years of their 
lives in India, like my friend Bir Charles Steevens 
who has moved the first Eesolution, are familiar 
with the names of prominent Indian gentlemen who 
devoted their lives to the cause of education and social 
reform. 1 need only mention the names of Pandit 
Iswar Chandra ’Vidyasagar and Keshab Chandra Sen 
of Bengal, and uf Jnstioe Banade of Bombay whose 
recent death has filled the people of India with 
sorrow. They were prominent men in India who, in 
spite of various duties which they had to perform, 
devoted a great part of their time, to the cause 
of social progress and social reform, and were careful 
to adopt methods which, were consistent with our 
Eastern life, because they knew that all reforms in 
t»*der to be abiding, most be consistent with onr 
Eastern Customs and life. (Hear, hear.) This is a 
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point ladies and gentlemen, which we should always 
remember — we who try to work in the cause of social 
reform. The people of India gratefully accept help 
from all true friends in the cause of reform ; they 
avail tht^mselves of the schools and teachers you 
provide ; they benefit by your sympathy and your 
support ; but nevertheless all abiding reforms -must 
be work<td out by themselves, consistently with the 
life they live. Tt is not desirable and it is not 
possible, to Buropeanise Indian life (Applause.) The 
people of India are well able to judge for themselves 
what is best for themselves, and Indian life and 
Hindu life has always proved itself capable of 
assimilating what is good for itself. It is because 
we have been able to assimilate all needful reforms 
from generation to generation and from age to age, 
that our ancient Hindu life still exists in India when 
so many phases of ancient life have passed away in 
other countries like Borne and Greece,* like Persia, 
Blgypt and Babylon. Therefore sir, our best 
helper and our truest friends are those who, while 
they offer us their help and their sympathy, can 
at the same time sympathise with Bastern life and 
Eastern institutions. And it is because this Associ- 
ation is trying to co-operate with our own endea- 
vours, to help us where we are in need of help, to 
provide teachers and schools for the education of 
our wives, sisters, and daughters, that we gratefully 
accept its sympathy, its services, and its help and 1 
have great pleasure, sir, in seconding thisBesolution, 
because the truest progress that we can make and 
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the truent line npon whiuh we can nmke that pro- 
groas, is the extension of femiile eilocat un in India. 
It is necessary that mir wnnu-n Kh^ttld be farniliat 
with modern instilotinns, with niuilern knowledge, 
and with modern history ; a sound eduoation like 
this is neered to smooth the {uith of our future 
progress. 


SPEECH AT MADKAS 

Delivered in the rooma oj the Mahajana Sabha 
un Ftbruary 4, J90ii, 

Gkntdnmkn. — I received yonr telegram a few 
days ago at Colombo, kindly inviting me and my 
gifted fellow-passenger, Sister Nivedita to speak at 
a Public Meeting on onr arrival at Madras. I felt 
an unspeakable joy that you should have thus accor- 
ded your hearty greetings to a lady who is now 
one of us, who lives onr life, shares our joys and 
sorrows, partakes our trials and troubles, and labours 
with us in the cause of our Motherland. I also felt 
gratitude at the honour you had done me personally 
by giving me this welcome after my prolonged 
absence. At the same time, I will not conceal 
from you that your request filled me with grave 
misgivings. Altera somewhat severe course of 
work in England Z had looked forward to 
rest and cessation from labours on my return 
to India, and to a quiet life among those who are 
nearest and dearest to me. Nothing was farther 
from my mind than the idea of appearing before the 
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public during my stay in India ; and you will believe 
me when I tell you, that I opened your telegram at 
Colombo with some degree of terror. Nevei theless 
your invitation was so kind that it was difficult to 
decline : and when you added the worthy name of 
bister Nivedita to mine in your telegram, you 
skilfully closed the gates behind me, and made a 
retreat on my part impossible. At the same time 
you also lightened my task : for in appearing before 
you on the platform to-day, I feel that I am like the 
door-keeper of the Sanskrit Drama, who comes on 
the stage opens the palace door introduces the princes 
and then retires. I will take care, therefore, not to 
detain you long ; for I am sure you will all be as 
audious as I am to listen to her who follows me. She 
appears l>efure you not as the partisan of any parti- 
cular sect or creed, but as belonging to all India, 
cherishing a noble pride in India’s past, labouring 
with a loving heart for India’s past, labouring with 
a loving heart for India’s future. Therefore, yon 
will recognise, in her, as I recognise in her, a 
beloved country-woman devoted to the cause of 
India, and you will listen to her, as I shall listen to 
her, as to a sister working for all of us in this her 
adopted country. 

NO SION OF PBOGEESS. 

Gentlemen, I cannot adequately express to you 
my feelings on an occasion like this when we meet 
after an alienee of years. We have been divided by 
seas and oceans, but have not been divided in our 
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aims aad endeavours. The same cause has eaUsted 
oor sympathies, and the same objects have inspired 
our efforts. Therefore, although I have been altoent 
from you for five years except during the vrintet 
months of 1000, my thoughts have been 

your thoughtK, my endeavours have been your 
endeavours, and my aspirations have been your 
aspirations, all this time. 

India has seen little change these five years. A 
century has ended and a new century has begun , 
but we have seen no sign of progre^, — rather the 
reverse. There is no sadder chapter in the economic 
history of India than the story of these five years, 
commencing with the famine of 1897, and proceed- 
ing on to the famine which has not yet ended. 
Kever in India’s history were the mass of the people 
more resourceiess, more crippled as manufacturers, 
more indebted as agricnltutists. Never were greater 
misfortunes and deaths crowded together within so 
brief a space. Never did a civilised, fertile, and 
industrious country pre.sent a scene of more wides- 
pread poverty and desolation. 

But, gentlemen, when we have narrated the story 
of famines and pestilence we have not told the 
whole story of our misfortunes during these five 
years. Unfortunately, the administration of these 
years has not made for progress. It is unnecessary 
for me on an occasion like this to reoall to your 
minds those repressive acts of Government which 
have engaged your attention so long, and which are 
still fcesh in your memorfes. I doubt very much if 
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there is any thonghtful and responsible naan in 
India who can look back on these repressive measures 
to-day with gratification and pride. A feeling of 
sadness and of despair comes over us as we think of 
these measures. But Gentleman, we should never 
yield to such despair. I for one, have never belir 
eved, and will never believe in this dark future for 
India. The British Government, in spite of its 
occasional lapses into repressive and retrograde 
measures, cannot permanently accept a policy which 
is so fatal to the good of the people and so fatal to 
the Empire. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

More than this, the future of India depends on 
us and on us alone. I am old enough to be able to 
look back thirty or forty years, when a few solitary 
voices in a few remote places, disconnected with 
each other, asked for some feeble concessions for’ the 
people. I have lived to see the whole of the educated 
people of India united by one common aim, striving 
for one common object, demanding that priceless 
boon of Self-Government which no civilised Govern- 
ment can ever deny to a .civilised nation. I have 
heard the same note sounded in Madras and in 
Bombay, in Calcutta and in Lucknow, I have seen 
the best, the foremost, the moderate and thoughtful 
men in India handed together to obtain for their 
countrymen a real share in the administration of 
their own concerns. You cannot travel in any part 
or pcovinoe of India, you caunot visit any town or 
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villagtt in India, whure the engiOMHin{« idea of the 
m(»t inflaentiat and bent edisttaced men in not the 
idea of progress and Self 'Govern meat. And this 
idea which pervade tens of thoiiaands to day is 
spreading to hundreds of thousands and to millions. 
Do you think this fact has no significance*'^ Do 
you think that the spread of this feeling, this 
idea, this ambition, among the entire body of 
our educated men, —which has taken place within 
our own memory, — means nothing ? Why gentle* 
men, I see in this one fact the strongest promise 
for the future, the strongest guarantee fur adminis- 
trative reform and political advancement. It is this 
slow, silent, steady irresistible advance which makes 
nations, not particular Acts of legislation or measures 
of administration. The most liberal Acts would be 
useless and valueless and even hurtful if we had no 
strength, no faith, no capacity, of progress. The 
moat retrograde Acts will fail to impede us, if we 
have trust and faith in ourselves, if we are true toonr 
country and our cause. 

EXHORTATION TO HIS COUNTRYMEN 

Therefore, my friends and countrymen, my first 
and last word to you is this : Let ua have faith in 
oursplves 1 Our future depends on ns ; Our fate is in 
our own hands ; Our destiny rests on our labours ! 
Do not, for one moment, despond, for despondency 
in such a cause is a sin. Do not be intemperate 
and violent, for hysteric shame are the signs of 
weakness, not of strength. Strong in our determine- 
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tion, calm in one conviction, let us speak temperately, 
clearly, and unmistakably, and let us work steadily, 
and silently swerving neither to the right nor to 
the left from the path of our duty to our country. 

Gentlemen, we have candid friends who are 
always telling us that our agitation, is useless and 
futile ; that uur activity does more harm than good ; 
that our endeavours had better be abandoned. But 
the path which they thus point out to us is not the 
path of progress, but the path of death ! The remedy 
which these physicians prescribe is that the patient 
in order to be cured should commit suicide ! If you 
-ever study the Economic History of India during the 
last 150 years, you will clearly comprehend how 
much we have lost in every way by our inactivity in 
the past. And if you have watched carefully the 
course of recent events, you will understand how 
much of our economic disasters at the present time 
•is due to the exclusion of the people from all share 
in the management of their own concerns. 

GOVERNMENT BY CO-OPERATION 

There never has been nor there can be, any good 
Government in any great and civilised country with- 
out the help and the co-operation of the people 
themselves. And to advise us to refrain from all 
endeavours to secure self-government for India, is 
to perpetuate that economic distress, suffering misery 
and which unhappily distinguishes India at the 
present day among all great and civilised country 
on earth. No gentlemen, our duty demands it, the 
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good ol ouc country reqiures tt, aad the prosperity 
of British Bulo depends un it, that ue should have 
some teal share m the adutmistratum uf our own 
concerns. 

OUB DESTINY IS IN OUR HANDS 

For, myself, I would rather say that we should 
endeavour and fail, than not endeavour at all. It is 
national life to pursue great and worthy objects ; it 
is national death to stand still and stagnate. But 
with us at the present moment, it is nut a question 
of failure ; it is a question of certain triumph in the 
end. We may be beaten back one and again ; we 
may labour a whole lifetime without attaining our 
end but rest assured, the endeavour will not be made 
in vain. Our sons will press forward when we sink 
in the struggle ; the cause of country wit! proper 
when our ashes are cold ; and before half a century 
is over before a quarter of this sew century is over, 
the people of India will have secured a real and 
valuable share in the administration of their own 
affairs, — like all the great and civiliAed nations of 
the ear&. Let us have faith in ourselves, let us be 
true to ourselves and our political place is assured, 
our des^y is in our own bands. 

THE LAND ASSESSMENT RESOLUTION 

Gentlemen, I thank you again for the welcome you 
have accorded to us on our arrival in India. In the 
few words I have addressed to you, I have purposely 
refrained from aUuding to the important Resolution 
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which the Government of India have recorded on the 
subject of the Indian land revenue, I feel greatly 
honoured by the reference which has been made to my 
humble work in this very important Besolution and 
the courtesy with which His Excellency’s Government 
has dealt with my suggestions almost disarms criti- 
cism. The paper was placed in my hands only this 
morning, and I have not read even a tenth part of the 
liesolution yet, and you will pardon me therefore, if I 
am wholly unable on the present occasion to express 
any opinion on this most important subject. I shall 
conclude by reiterating my thanks to the Govern- 
ment of India for the earnest attention which they 
have bestowed on this subject which is all important 
in reference to the economic condition of the people 
of India. 

THE SUBAT INDUSTRIAL OONEEBBNCE 

AWAKENINa FROM INDrSTEIAL SERFDOM 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is nearly six months 
agti, when I was still in England, enjoying a little 
rest from work, that I have received your kind tele- 
grams inviting me to preside at this Industrial 
Conference at Surat. I naturally felt a little 
hesitation before accepting the invitation, as I 
knew the work and the many engagements which 
awaited me on my return to India. But I felt 
proud that you, my kind friends, had thought 
of me and chosen me during my absence from 
India : utd as your work is one with which I had 
identified myself for years past, I accepted your 
ao 
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bind invitation with cordial pleasure. And I need 
hardly add that I am present here to day with the 
permission of His Highness the Gaebwar of Baroda, 
an enlightened and patriotic Prince, who heartily 
sympathises svith all your endeavours toward.s 
Industrial Prfjgress, and fosters and helps such 
endeavours in his own Htate. 

Gentlemen, Industrial Exhibitions and Conferences 
like this are held in all countries and among all 
progressive nations, — but theBxhibiiionsand Confer- 
ences which we have been holding in the past few 
years, have a peculiar significance. They indicate 
the slow awakening of a nation from industrial 
dependence and .servitude and a determination to 
secure for ourselves our rightful place among the 
industrial nations of the earth. India has always 
been a great industrial country and in past times she 
was better known for learning of her philosophers 
than of the skill of her artixans. Your historic town 
of Surat has played a prominent part in the indus- 
trial history of India during centuries and boasts of 
the early settlements of the European nations who 
came to trade in the East. But long before the rise 
of modem European nations, Western India was the 
scene of a busy trade with the greatest nations of 
the ancient times. 

Xiong before the commencement of the Christian 
Bra, the Phoenicians were,--what the Portuguese, 
the Butch and the British have been in modern 
tmaes,— the masters of the carrying trade of the 
world ; and Phoenician merchants carried the rich 
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products of India to the courts of the Pharaos, and 
of David and Solomon. Later on, Greek writers 
speak with unstinted admiration of the arts and 
industrien of ancient India and in the centuries 
immediately succeeding the Christian Era, stately 
Koman galley frequented the ports of India for her 
rich trade and her wonderful m-inafactures. 

It is not necessary for me to-day to dwell on 
these well-known facts but there are some of them 
which ate so interesting that they should be known 
so yon ail. The first record to which I will refer is 
callod the periplm of the Erijkthrean Sea, a maritime 
g lide hook of the first century. After Christ which 
describes the coast trade of India with a fullness of 
detail which leaves little to be desired. The empo- 
rium of Arabraike on the mouths of the Indus, — 
probably not far from modern Karachi, — exported 
saphires, indigo cottons and emeralds. Syrasrene or 
Saurashtra or modern South Kathiawar exported 
grains and cotton. And the port or Balygaza which 
is no other than Bharu Kacha or Broach exported 
precious stones and porcelain, cottons and silks, ivory 
and ebony, pepper and spices. Very few of you who 
frequent the crnvrded streets and the tortuous lanes 
of that still busy port oare to recall fact that nearly 
two thousand years ago, Broach was the gratest port 
of Western India and that rich towns in the interior 
like ifljain. Piithana cmd Tagrs^ poured thek silks 
■and cotton fabrics, their perfumes and precious stones 
into that port to feed the luxury of the Boman. 
world, fiailwaye were then not in existence ; biit. 
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bullock carts laden vtiith cotton fabrics and silks> 
grains and spices went their slow way over country 
roads and cart tracks which converged from north, 
south, and east to the busy linnder of Broach, where 
astute Alexandrian merchants waited in their ships 
to purchase the goods from Indian traders and to 
transport them to the West. Bombay was then stili 
in the a'ombof futurity, but Kalliena or Kalyan neat 
modern Bombay was a small port much infested by 
pirates. Passing over other ports we come to Cape 
Comorin and to Ceylon and thence our author takes 
us to Mysaiia or modern Mu&lipatam known even in 
those times for its fine cloths. Lastly, reference is 
made to a great Qangetic mart, the trade of which, 
even two thousand years ago, consisted of those 
cotton fabrics of the mo>^t delicate texture and 
extreme beauty which were afterwards known as 
the Muslins of Dacca. This Gangetic mart is located 
by some Antiquarians near modern Hooghly in 
Western Bengal, and by others near modern Dacca 
in Eastern Bengal. But. gentlemen, 1 do not wish 
to dwell on this controversy, or to create partition 
among the Antiquarians of Bengal. I now take 
leave of the periplus and will only make a passing 
mention of Pliny whose famous natural History is 
a perfect encyclopaedia of ancient knowledge on a 
variety of subjects. He speaks of pepper and ginger 
which grew wild in India and of the diamonds and 
pearls, beryl and opal, onyx and jasper, amethyst 
and carbuncle, which were exported from India W 
the use of luxurious Boman dames and damsdis. 
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GBOQBAPHY A SCIENCE 

Iiastly we come to Ptolemy of the second century 
after Christ who raised geography to a science and 
he gives ns a full and comprehensive account of 
Gangetic India, and of India beyond the Ganges. 
Most of his names are easdy identified ; — his Indra- 
bara is Indraprasta or ancient Delhi, his Badura is 
Mathura, his Syrastrene is Saurastre or South 
Kathiawar, his Barygaza is Broach, his Ozene is 
Djiain, his Palimbothra is Patna, and his Timra" 
lipti is Tamlock. The capital of Bengal be calls 
Gangee. 

EXTENSIVE COMMEBOE 

These brief references to the ancient times will 
suffice. It is only necessary to add in the long cen- 
turies succeeding the Christian Era. Hindu ships 
laden with Indian goods, traded with Java and other 
islands, where the remains of Hindu temples and 
Hindu images are still to be found. In the West, 
the trade of India was carried on by successive 
nations ; and after the decline of Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople, Venice, Portugal, Holland, and England, 
have been the carriers of the rich manufactures of 
India to Europe causing the decline of Indian manu- 
fakotures. From the ancient times to the present day 
nations of the west have been enriched by the trade 
of the East. 

It would be a needless waste of time to refer to 
day to those causes which led to a decline and decay 
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of XndiftQ mMttfaoturen from tfce middle of the 
eighteeath to the middle of the nioeteenth century. 
The internal was am<jn|4 contending nations in India 
was one principal cause ; the commercial policy of 
England in those days was a second potent cause and 
*be di.scovery of power looms in England was a third. 
The fact is beyond doubt that, early in the nineteenth 
century, the mdastries and luanufacture.s of India 
had reached their low>water mark ; spinning and 
weaving and dyeing as welt as working in metals 
and stone, which had given occupation to millions 
of oitt countrymen for ages pautt, had declined. It 
almost seemed at a time that agriculture would 
remain the only source of income for the nation 
beyond a few village industries of insignificant value 
and itnportance. 

A NEW BAT OF HI8TOKY IN OUB 
NATIONAL PEOGKB88. 

Happily, gentlemen, we have now turned over a 
new leaf in the history of our national progress. Out 
industrious countrymen soon adopted the methods 
of industry, md competed with weshum nstioas for 
the mwkets of India and of the East. Forty years 
ago we had only 18 cotton mills in all India, the 
nnmher is ptobaMy near 800 in the present 
day. We had leas thsm 800,000 spindles in all 
India forty years ago, the number to>day is six 
millions. Our advance in the textile indnsky has 
been perhaps more rapid than in other industries. 
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but a general movement is observable to*clay all 
over India to revive old industries, to start new 
industries, and to give the people of India their 
ancient place among the industrial nations of the 
earth. Cal! it the SwadesJii Movement, or call it 
by any other name, but the cry has gone forth from 
one end of the country to the other, a cry which 
stimulates self-reliance and which is pregnant 
with the happiest results in the future. 

Gentlemen, it has been well said that any 
true national progress must be simultaneous in 
all departments of national life, and those of 
us who have studied the popular movements in 
the dilBferent Provinces of India during the 
last half a century will have noticed that there 
in no department of our life which has not been 
influenced and permeated to some extent by the 
spirit of the times. In Literature the greatest 
writers in Bengal have lived and written within 
the last half a century, and the names of some of 
them have travelled beyond the limits of Bengal 
and of India. In Social Beforms, you in the west 
have had earnest workers, from the late lamented 
Mr. Banade downwards, as we have had equally 
earnest workers in Bengal. In Beligion, Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike have, within this period, 
derived new sources of inspiration from their ancient 
Scriptures strengthening and refreshing and com- 
forting out life on earth. In politics our great 
national aspirations are spreading and deepening 
from day to day and from year to year and are 
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desUned is the near future to secure to us those 
privileges of national Self-Governwent which are 
the birth-right of a!! civilised nations. And in Indus- 
trial enterprises too, we have made a humble com- 
mencement, which, under the dispensations of 
Providence which helps those who help themselves 
will spread and fructify the land. 

It is some years now since the first Industrial 
Exhibition was held in connection with the Indian 
National Congress ; and it is only a year ago that 
the first industrial conference was held at Benares, 
at which I had the honour to preside. From the 
beginning the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the diffsrent Provinces have given us their 
hearty support and co-operation in these efforts to 
stimulate oar industries ;and we gratefully acknow- 
ledge that the attitude of the Government towards 
our industries at the present day is one of cordial 
sympathy. But gentlemen, our future rests with 
ns. There is no civilized and progressive nation 
in Barope or in America which has not secured 
its own place in the world’s history by its own en- 
deavours strenuous and persistent, in all departments 
of national life. The call now comes to us from 
Japan — aye from China too and other Eastern 
land — and it is the same stirring call teaching us 
the great lesson of self-help and self-reliance. 

As has happened again and again in the past 
history of India, onr women have cordially joined in 
the great work before ns, — aftd both in Bengsd and 
and in Western India, the Stoe^ttshi Ucvemmi is 
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inspired and sustained by the patriotic endeavour of 
Indian women which will leave its mark in history- 
Hen and women — we are all engaged in the same 
task which lies before us, and we have only made 
a small commencement. Parsees and Jains, Maho- 
medans and Hindus, let us all sink the petty jea* 
lousies and differences which divide us, let us all unite 
in a common endeavour in the present and a common 
faith in the future, — and our success in this great 
endeavour is assured. 




B« H. The Haharfijahi of Hjvoni 



H, H. SRI KRISHNARAJA 
WADIAR. G.C.S.I. 

Maharaja of Mysore 
The B’emlatory Bfcateof Mysore claims the attention 
of every stuilent uf modern Indian i>olitical and admi- 
nistrative problems, both on accdtintof the largeness 
of the territories comprised in it and the antiquity of 
the present ruling dynasty and the eventful changes 
which have preceded the present regime. Tradition 
carries back the history of Mysore to the dim regions 
of the pre-Christian era, when India was divided 
into a number of States under the dominion of 
Indian ruler.s. The present Maharaja traces his 
descent to Yaduraya who, in the fourteenth century, 
left G’lnterat, his native place, and wandered to the 
south in quest of adventure. Fortune smiled upon 
him and he succeeded in winning the hand of the 
Princess of Mysore whom he had saved from a 
distasteful ailiaiice with a petty chieftain in the 
neighbourhood. The descendants of Yadu spread 
abroad the martial fame of the family by the ex- 
pansion of the state by conqueste, and by their skill 
in diplomacy in the troubled times of MoghnI 
snpremacy averted many a catastrophe which would 
have extinguished the independence of the state. 
The Mafaomedans of Bijapore attempted an entrance' 
into the kingdom by force of arms, but the intrepid 
military ardonr of the then chief, Maharaja KaU'- 
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tarava Narasaraia Wadiyar, stemmed the tide of 
invaatoD and delivered the statu. When Aurangazeb 
occupied the throoe of HindiiRtau, the Maharajah 
concluded a suceesHfnl negotiation with him and 
aecured his dominions from being absiirhed in the 
viceroyalty of the South. It was in the eighteenth 
century, when India was swarming, with political 
adventures, both Eastern and Western, that Haidar 
All gained a foot-ho?d in the kingdom and ultimately 
seized the sceptre. Haidar and his son, Tippu, 
were dragged into the whirlpool of conflict with the 
British arms, and paid the penalty of weakness by 
the fall of Seringapatam and the extinction of 
Moslem rule in Mysore. 

The authority of the old dynasty was restored by 
the accession of Maharaja Mammadi Kcishnaraja 
Wadiyar Bahadnr to the throne under the able 
guardianship of Purniah. The energy and ability 
of Purniah guided the state with success till 1812, 
when he retired from office, the young Maharaja 
assuming the direction of affairs. The Maharaja 
did not come into haven of piece, and he found 
very soon that he had rocks and sholes ahead, through 
which he would have to steer the bark of the state 
with the consnmmate wisdom of a veteran statesmen. 
Such wisdom was not his, and what with the 
liberality of hie nature and the cupidity of his 
courtiers and the accnmnlated heritage of past 
misrule, the murmars of the anbieots reached the 
ears of the €bveraor-General, who resolved in spite 
of the remonstrance of the Maharaja that his retire- 
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Boeut was a necessity and that the administration 
should be carried on by a British Commissioner. 
In 1S31, British rule began and continued till 
1881, for a period of fifty-years daring which the 
principles and methods of administration prevailing 
in British India were introduced into Mysore 
and the traces of ancient misrule were obliterated. 
Krishnaraja W adiyar however, did *not despair but 
awaited his oppurtunity in the full hope that the 
authority would be transferred to his family. In 
this he was not disappointed. In 1865, His High- 
ness Sree Krishnaraja Wadiyar adopted Chama 
liaiendra, and although the Government of India 
did not recognize the adoption in the beginning, 
he ultimately met with success. On the death 
of Krishuaraja Wadiyar, a proclamation was issued 
which acknowledged the succession, and which 
held forth the hope thas, in the event of Ohama- 
Bajendra proving, himself well qualified to discharge 
the duties of his high OfiSce on attaining his majority, 
he should be fully invested with the powers of a rul- 
ing chief. On the 23rd September, during the 
auspicious festival of the Dussara, the installation 
of the young Prince took place. In 1881 the Eendi- 
tion was drawn which declared that “ whereas the 
said Maharaja Chama Eajendra Wadiyar Bahadur 
has now attained the age of eighteen years, appears to 
the British Government well qualified for the position 
aforesaid, and is about to be entrusted with the 
government of the said territories ” he should be so 
entensted, subject to certain well defined conditions. 
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After ft prosperous reijin of thirteen .vear.*, the Maha- 
raja died ftt Cftlcuttft un th« 'iSth Deueinbet 1894, 
from a s“vere affection in hin throat In the words 
of Sir K. Heshadri Iyer who was then the Dewan, 
“the administrative policy of his Highness's reign 
was one of progressive decentralrAatioa." 

The reigning ruler of Mysore was hirn on the 
4th June 1884,* and is the eldest son of thi“ late 
MabarajH. In 1805 he ascended the Gadi of his 
ancestors, and during his minority, the administra- 
tion was ill the bandt of Her Highness the Maharani 
Vani Vilotia Sannidhana, C. I., with the help of a 
Dewau and three cuuaBeHor.s. In 1905 ills High- 
ness assumed the reins of administration. laord 
Curznu paid a high compliment on the occasion and 
congratulated His Highness. " He has studied the 
wants and needs of the people at first hand. He 
has thereby acquired the knowledge which will 
enable him to understand the problems with which 
he will lie confronted. Fortified by this knowledge, 
his naturally business-like habits and iiitrod active 
self-reliance should enable him to steer a straight 
coarse * * youth is his health and strength. He 
enters upon a splendid heritage at an early age. 
May God guide him in bis undertaking and speed 
him on the straight path.” 

In 1682, His Highness was united with Pratap 
Eumari Bayi, a Princess of the Boyai House of 
Kathiawar. In 1907 he went to Calcutta wad was 
a guest of "Viceroy. "While there, he graced by his 
pxesenee the ifisdustrial Exhibition held inoonneoiitm 
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with the Indiao National Congisss. While the 
Viceroy was at Agra, receiving the Amir of 
Afghanistan, he was invested with the Grand 
Commander of the Star of India ; and thronghont 
Mysore the occasion was marked by grand demons- 
trations of joy and enthusiasm. 

The early training of His Highness was entrnsted 
to the able guidance of Mr. P. Kaghavendra Rao, 

B. A., B. h. He was also for sometime one of a 
select few who were brought together for the 
purpose of education and training. The Maharaja 
in his youth exhibited high powers of application, 
and distinguished himself by his manliness and 
modesty of deportment. In addition to his intellec- 
tual accomplishments, he also unites the powers of 
a good musician and the ardour of a keen sportsman. 
On the death of his father, Mr. Andrew, Fraser, 

C. I, IS., 1. C. S. (then the Resident in Mysore) 
began to superintend his education and fit him 
for the responsibilities of the august office which 
he was called upon to undertake. His Highness 
has fulfilled the most sanguine expectations that 
were formed of him ; and he is loved and revered 
by bis subjects, not bnly because he is the ruler 
of a great state but he loves them truly and is 
greatly interested in the real welfare of the five 
millions or more of subjects entrusted to his care. 
Heeply religious, although not disdaining Western 
culture, he devotes a considerable time to devotional 
exercises. He is full of sympathy with every public 
and charitable institution, and manifests his interest 
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by mttDtficent doQAtions. Hci enjoys the quaiities 
that are dftiued mdb{3('ii{>able in n niler, qualities 
inherited (rcm natttre. and cultivated by training. 
His Highness's reign is memorable by the inaugura- 
tion of several beneficent reforms and his solicitude 
for the prosperity of his subjects has been shown in 
measures which are intended for the anieliuraiion of 
the agricultural classes which form the back-bone of 
the population. The most noticeable of these 
changes are the extension of primary eduoation, the 
introduction of technical education, the establish- 
ment of co-operative credit societie.s, the abolition 
of the Halat or duty on arecanut, and others which 
have contributed to the consolidation of the feelings 
of love and loyalty which His Highness's subjects 
cherish towards him. 

The Mysore Bepresentative Assembly that was 
devised and brought into existence has proved itself a 
considerable success in bringing the executive officials 
into contact with the people, and thereby bridging 
the gulf of ignorance and separateness between them. 
Kow and again, Pewanshave been prone to curb the 
new spirit of enquiry and discussion in the members 
of the assembly by curt and unsatisfactory replies ; 
but in spite of these inevitable defects the Assembly 
has gone on increasing in strength and tnflnence. As 
His Highness hoped it has proved “ valuable adjunct 
to the administration, and in <x>nr8e of time will 
take its place among the chief political institution 
of the land, remarkable for its spirit of independence 
and its sobriety.” His Highness has also sanctioned 
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«hie iastitation of a LegiaUfcive Council which will 
render valuable services in the future. The elective 
system has been introduced and will receive later 
on an additional strength from the operation of the 
same principle in other parts of India. 

It is not possible to forecast the future of any 
date, for, the future is open only to the vision of the 
Almighty ; but so long as Mysore enjoys a succession 
of sovereign of the characier of the present Maharaja, 
so iong will it remain one of the most flourishing 
states in India, continue to grow in importance and 
vigour till in the fulness of time. She may be 
destined to attain to some thing greater and nobler 
than is the condition to-day. 

THE MADBAH INDUSTRIAL AND ARTS 
EXHIBITION. 

Spewh of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

It was not without diMdence that I accepted 
the invitation, so courteously extended to me by 
the committee, to open the Madras Industrial and 
Arts Exhibition. I could not but feel that there were 
many others more obviously qualified for the duty, 
whether as captains of industry, adnainistrators of 
experience, or as spokesmen of public opinion. But, 
as it was evident that the commictee were not in 
search of instruction from an expert, I could not but 
conclude that they desired the sympathy of a re- 
presentative of my class, or of the head of a State 
which may claim a substantia! interest, not only in 
the indigenons arts and crafts, but also in the more 
SI 
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prc^ressive enterprises of Western origin. Of my 
offioiai sympathy I had already been able to give 
expression, when sanctioning the proimsa! of my 
Dewan and Council, to send a representative coUec* 
tion of objects of MY»>re Art and Industry to the 
Exhibition and, in view of the considerations to 
which 1 have referred, X felt that I could not decline 
the opportunity of evincing my personal interest by 
taking part in to-day’s ceremony. 

In some quarters doubts have, I believe, been 
expressed of the utility of exhibitions such as this- 
In early days extravagant expectations were formed 
of their possibilities, and the great London Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 was at the time, supposed to have 
inaugurated the millennium. The SO years or so 
that have elapsed since then have not witnessed the 
realisation of this pleasing vision, nor have the 
“World’s Fairs” of Europe and the West always 
fulfilled the expectations of their promoters, in 
immediate and startling expansious of trade and in- 
dustries, in general or particular. Our exhibition 
here, however, is on a more modest scale and our 
expectations of its results are modest in proportioo. 

In these days of keen competition much is heard 
in all parts of the Empire of what pessimists, term, 
the decadence of British trade and industries, which 
others prefer to regard as the legitimate and natural 
advance or foreign rivals in the market of the world. 
Whatever the correct description of the trouble, the 
symptoms are beyond question and everywhere the 
need of increased commercial and industrial activity 
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is proclaimed and acknowledged. Here, in India, 
the problem is peculiar. Our trade tends steadily to 
expand, and it is possible, as we know from the 
Parliamentary reports, to demonstrate by statistics, 
the increasing prosperity of the country generally. 
On the other hand, we in India, know that the 
ancient indigenous handicrafts are decaying, that the 
fabrics for which India was renowned in the past are 
supplanted by the products of Western looms and 
that our industries are not displaying that renewed 
vitality, waich will enable them to compete success- 
fully in the home or the foreign market. The 
cultivator on the margin of subsistence remains a 
starveling cultivator, the educated man seeks Govern- 
ment employment, or the readily available profession 
of a lawyer whilst the belated artisan works on the 
lines marked out for him by his forefathers, for a 
return that barely keeps body and soul together. 

It is said that India is dependent on agriculture 
and must always remain so. That may be so, but 
there can, I venture to think, be little doubt that the 
solution of the ever recurring famine problem, is to 
be found, not merely in the improvement of agricul- 
ture, the cheapening of loans, or the more-equitable 
distribution of taxation, but still more, in the removal 
frozia the land to industrial pursuits of a great portion 
of those, who at the best, gain but a miserable 
subsistence and on the slightest failure of the season 
are thrown on public charity. It is time for us in 
India to be up and doing ; new markets must be 
found, new methods adopted and news handicraft 
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Hties of impEOvement. Madras may claim to be a 
poonliarly soitable locality for such an exhibition. 
!Motr*only is the Presidency noted for the excellence 
of its handwoven goods for the skilfulnens of its 
metal works and for its pre-eminence in the leather 
tanning industry but the city of Madras has also 
seen the birth of a completely new industry, which 
promises to be a source of no little profit in the 
future. When the trade of cupper and brass workers 
was threatened by an import of cheap and suitable 
aluminium vessels, Madras set itself to work and 
with the assistance of Government developed, by 
the skill of its artisans, a local industry in aluminium 
goods which has now advanced well beyond the 
experimental stage. The development of the Madras 
aluminium industry affords a lesson of unrivalled 
import and is a hopeful augury for the future of 
industrial India. 

The systematic examination of the great Indian 
handicrafts for the purpose of introducing improve- 
ment which may form the basis of industrial 
training, has yet to be undertaken. The necessity 
for it has attracted attention in many part of India. 
In the Bombay Presidency an expert in weaving 
has made important improvements in the warping 
and weaving of cotton goods on the indigenous 
loom. In Bengal and elsewhere systematic attempts 
are being made to disseminate a knowledge of the 
use of the fly-shuttle, which as I am informed has 
been quietly at work here in Madras City, for many 
years, hnknown to the rest of India. In Bangalore* 
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know more about the industry than those whom he 
undertakes to teach, a condition that has by no 
means invariably been fulfilled. Our object is, 
I take it, to find new callings for those whose 
hereditary employment from various causes, no 
longer provides a livelihood and increased efficiency 
for those whose wares are still in demand, but at 
price which does not remunerate the craftsman. At 
present in too many cases, a boy attracted by a 
scholarship spends some years in an industrial 
school, and on leaving has no idea beyond returning 
to the ancestral calling clerically or menial or to the 
heriditary tools and methods. So long as this state 
of thing prevails, we have advanced but little on 
the road to success. It seems to me, that what we 
want is, more outside light and assistance from 
those interested in industries. Our schools should 
not be left entirely to officials, who are either 
fully occupied with their other duties or whose ideas 
are prone, in the nature of things, to run in official 
grooves. I should like to see all those who “ think” 
and “ know ” giving us their active assistance, and 
not merely their criticism of our results. It is not, 
Q-overnment or forms of Government that have 
made the great industrial nations, but the spirit of 
the people and the energy of one and all working 
to a common end. 

To return to the exhibition, the object of indus- 
trial exhibitions is, I conceive to convey the public 
evidence of the condition and progress of local iudns- 
tries and to suggest to th<^ interested latent possibi- 
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lities of impro’srement. Madras may claim to be a 
pecalmriy snitable locality for such an exhibition. 
Not'only is the Presidency noted for the excellence 
of its handwoven goods for the skilfulness of its 
metal works and for its pre-eminence in the leather 
tanning industry but the city of Madras has also 
seen the birth of a completely new industry, which 
prorai.ses to l>ft a source of no little profit in the 
future. When the trade of copper and brass workers 
was threatened by an import of cheap and suitable 
aluminium vesssels, Madras set itself to work and 
with the assistance of Government developed, by 
the skill of its artisans, a local indu.stry in aluminium 
goods which has now advanced well beyond the 
experimental stage. The development of the Madras 
aluminium industry affords a lesson of unrivalled 
import and is a hopeful augury for the future of 
industrial India. 

The systematic examination of the great Indian 
handicrafts for the purpose of introducing improve- 
ment which may form the basis of industrial 
training, has yet to be undertaken. The necessity 
for it has attracted attention in many part of India. 
In the Bombay Presidency an expert in weaving 
has made important improvements in the warping 
and weaving of cotton goods on the indigenous 
loom. In Bengal and elsewhere systematic attempts 
are being made to disseminate a knowledge of the 
nse of the fly-shuttle, which as I am informed has 
been quietly at work here in Madras City, for many 
years, unknown to the rest of India. In Bangalore, 
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a small factory equipped and maintained by my 
friend, Mr. Tata, is steadily improving the process 
of silk-reeling. Numerous other examples might 
no doubt be cited, but much, very much remains 
to be done in the matter, which is so vital a 
one for India. Now that the country forms one 
market with the great Industrial countries of the 
world, her citizens must not sit idly by, awaiting 
the interference of the G-overnments in what is 
equally the business of the people. Combination 
and enterprise are needed. The handicrafts of India 
have been celebrated since time immemorial, the 
hereditary aptitude of her artisans survives, waiting 
but to be utilised in the light of modern knowledge. 
An exhibition such as this will have been of small 
purpose if it fails to suggest new methods for deve- 
loping the skill of the workers new field for their 
employment, and new markets for their products. 
Liet ns hope that the successful experiment which 
has secured for India the manufacture of alu- 
minium goods may be the forerunner of more far- 
reaching developments in many other handicrafts. 
May this Exhibition serve as a stimulus to public 
spirited men to set on foot similar enterprises so that 
by combination, investigation and experiment, the 
way may be cleared for a progress, of which the 
exhibitions of the future will illustrate the happy 
results. 


van Monsmi nBmxma wobes, mounx boab, uadbas. 



